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Comparatively few, especially in this country, appre- 
ciate the importance of Gobmeau the thinker It is only 
in recent years that he has won renown as a man of 
letters and it seems as though a majority shll knew of 
him but vaguely as the promulgator of the controvertible 
doctrine of Aryan superiority and as the inspirer of Pan- 
Germanic propagandists In point of fact, this French 
diplomat, one of the most fascinating among the promi- 
nent figures of the nineteenth century, had a far- 
reaching influence on the thought of succeeding genera- 
tions Aside from the artistic interest of his work which 
even enemies of his thought now tend to concede him, 
Joseph Arthur, Count de Gobmeau cannot but command 
attention as an historical figure, standing with his in- 
telligent if aggressive conservatism almost alone in his 
epoch ^ 

In seeking to place this author in the history of ideas 
it seems at first sight remarkable that he should have 
been not only a precursor of the French traditionalists, 
but an inspirer of Nietzsche 

Gobmeau was an aristocrat who all his life fought 
the democratic levelling-trend Pessimistic and little 
inclined to believe m progress he reacted against eigh- 
teenth Century rationalism and its abstract notion of 
man 

Edouard Maynial^ gives the following definition of 
gobmism which is adequate as far as it goes, but covers 
only one phase of our author's philosophy. “Si Ton pent 
parler de gobmisme, c'est une sorte de conception gobi- 

^ Gobineau*s dates are from 1816-18S2 

2 Precis de la Literature Frangaise 
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nienne de Thistoire et de la sociologie qui soumet les 
races mfdneures et dans chaque race les classes esclaves 
h Tautont^ absolue des types les plus parfaits de Thu- 
manit6’’ This sounds Nietzschean! It is certain that 
Frederic Nietzsche’s third and indeed only very remark- 
able period owes much to his contact with Gobineau’s 
mind. 

The Critics 

The author’s thought has been studied many times, 
but never from the point of view of vitalism First and 
foremost among the studies of Gobineau stands the very 
S 3 rmpathetic two volume Biographic in German by Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Schemann of Freiburg im Breisgau ^ This 
excellent book the value of which is only slightly dimin- 
ished by the occasional obtrusion of the German patriot 
is quite indispensable for the student of Gobineau It 
shows an unusual understanding of the Count’s per- 
sonality and of his message, especially of the racial idea. 
Besides a scientific appraisal of the Essai sur Vlnigalite 
des Races Humaines and of the other theoretical works 
this biography contains literary criticism of a high order 
of the poems, novels and short stories. In this work 
Gobmeau’s traditionalism and his quality of pioneer in 
the regionalistic movement receive their proper em- 
phasis. 

In 1924 there appeared a French biography by M 
Lange of the University of Strasbourg.^ This work seeks 

^ GohtiHifu^ Etne Btograpkft von Ludwig Schemann, Strasbourg, 

(Truebner). See also Gohtneau^s Rassenwerk by the author, 
Stuttgart, 1910. 

^Maurice Lang^ Le Comte Arthur de Ooh$neau, Etude Bio- 
graphique et Critique Pubhcations de la Faculty des Lettres de 
I’Umversit^ de Strasbourg, 1924. 
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through a keen psychological study of Gobineau’s per- 
sonality to underatand his hatred of democracy, his ex- 
altation of the blond Germanic type and his nostalgia 
for the Middle Ages There are many admirable pas- 
sages in this book M Lange, however, writes from the 
point of view of an ardent French patriot and one cannot 
escape the impression that his inability to forgive the 
Count’s lukewarm patnotism has interfered with his ob- 
jectivity. Without using the word “vitalism” M Lange 
makes much of a number of vitalistic aspects of the 
author’s thought Mentioning Gobmeau’s debt to 
Stendhal and Novalis and demonstrating his subjectivity 
as a historian, the biographer connects him with German 
romanticism and shows him to have been a precursor 
of Nietzsche, but he fails to properly distinguish 
Gobineau’s individualism from that of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau with whom he compares him. To speak of the 
“anardiic individualism” of Gobineau in the way he does, 
IS an exaggeration and it becomes evident that the author 
does not appreciate the conflict in the Count’s mind. In 
our opinion, M Lange makes too much of Gobineau the 
“fdodal” and is thereby led to underestimate the progres- 
sive aspects of his thought and his importance to 
moderns There is obviously much truth in his portrayal 
of the Count as an embittered aristocrat full of rancour 
against democratic France and the modem spirit in gen- 
eral. Among the best features of M Lange’s book are 
his cnticism of Count de Gobineau’s poetical works and 
tiie passages deahng with his attitude toward Greece 
and Persia and toward the history of the peoples of those 
countries 

The^ment of Baron Ernest Seillibre’s Le Comte de 
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Gobmeaa et PAryanisme Histonque (Pans, 1903) con- 
sists in Its author’s having placed the Essai sur Vlnega- 
liU des Races Hamaines in the history of Aryanism 
It evinces considerable insight into the Count’s person- 
ality and the author apparently appreciates fully the im- 
portance of the racial thesis in the history of ideas A 
propos of Gobineau’s anti-intellectualism and fondness 
for simplicity and his marked nostalgia for the past, M 
Seillifere establishes a parallel between him and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau Cunously enough the book is written, 
on the whole, sympathetically, notwithstanding the 
amount of space devoted to sarcasms One must agree 
with the opinion of Professor Schemann that the book 
would gain in value by the omission in future editions 
of the portions devoted to literary criticism 

Baron Seillidre also stresses the importance of 
Count de Gobineau as a herald of Nietzsche However, 
he attacks his philosophy as a phenomenon of romanti- 
cism or mystic imperialism, which is interesting on the 
part of one who is himself an anti-intellectualist and 
traditionalist ® 

The word “imperialism” is used by Seillifere in an 
unusual sense Instead of signifying the desire of con- 
quest or domination possessed by powerful nations, it is 
applied to the instinctive tendency of every individual or 
group toward self-expansion or domination. It is scarcely 
more than what underlies the “amour-propre” of 
LaRochefoucauld and may be taken as practically a 
synonym for Nietzsche’s “Will to Power”. Imperialism 

See also Baton Ernest Solliere Rimanitasm, Preface and Trans- 
lation by CargiU Spnetsma, remewed by G. L. van koosbroeck m the 
Rsmamc Rgvtew, Vol XXI, No 2, Apnl-June, 1950. Ernest Salhire, 
Gobmtm et I’Atryamsme Htsiongpu 
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becomes mystical when the unavoidable thirst for power 
or *1ibido dominandi” becomes allied with a justifying 
principle or supernatural being Examples for this are 
the rights of a “superior race’" or of a “chosen people*’, 
the divine right of Kings, the “Gott mit uns”, or the 
idealization of the lower classes whose “unspoiled in- 
stinctive goodness” is supposed to render them fit to 
govern ® 

Seillidre attacked certain romantic phenomena m 
the name of reason but it is important to understand what 
he meant by reason. He had no intention of emulating 
Voltaire by giving free rein to the critical intellect. 
Strangely enough he identifies reason with tradition and 
faith, defining reason as “the condensed social expen- 
ence of which the morals, the philosophy of Christianity 
— or rather Catholicism — are the most complete ex- 
pression” Thus It is seen that his doctrine is fully as 
anti-intellectualist as any form of romanticism 

The work of Robert Dreyfus entitled La Vie et les 
Propheties dti Comte de Gobineau^ is, despite its un- 
assuming manner, perhaps the best book on Gobineau 
unless one except the German biography of Schemann 
There is no doubt that M Dreyfus understands Gobineau 

®See Journal des Debais, 19 avnl 1918 Jean Bourdeati, La 
"Biychdogte du pangermamsme et de Vimperutltsme mysttque 

'^Seillike's reproach to romanticism that it has removed the 
restraint of reason and unloosened all lusts would seem to imply that 
the **hbido dommandi” was better held m check during classical epochs 
when faith and tradition were tnumphant. This theory would be difS- 
cult to prove by the example of horns XIV and his tunes, as has been 
pointed out by G L van Roosbroeck, the reviewer of SeiUiitre's 
Komantfcssm in the Romamc Kevtew (See footnote above). 

®Pubhshed by Calmann-L^vy, Pans, 1901. These ^'Causenes” 
also appeared m the Cahters de la ^tnzame 
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His book contains, besides a biography, among other 
things a brilliant analysis of the racial theory and of the 
Histoire des Perses, an explanation of the puzzling in- 
tellectual relataonship between Gobineau and the modem 
French nationalists, a worthy treatment of the Count’s 
oriental phase and a masterly interpretation of Ottar 
Jarl {Histoire iPOttar jarl, pirate norvegien et de sa 
descendance, history of an Aryan family) M. Dreyfus 
appreciates fully the significance of Gobineau’s “morale 
aristocratique” and of his decided Nietzschean trend 

The Literary Works of Count de Gobineau by Ar- 
nold H Rowbotham, though in English, was published 
in Pans in 1929. The work is written from the literary 
point of view and contains some able literary criticism 
It IS correctly stated that Gobineau’s works belong to the 
literature of ideas rather than of form Mr Rowbotham, 
however, misses to some extent the philosophical im- 
port of Gobineau’s works of fiction and this probably be- 
cause of what we consider a misinterpretation. He sees 
Gobineau as a rationalist and opposes him as such to 
Carlyle, the champion of intuition. He bases this on 
Gobineau’s poem, Le Paradis de BSowulf,^ parts of 
which are definitely vitalistic in spirit, as we expect to 
show. Gobineau may have sung “the glory of the in- 
tellect”, but the significant thing is that for him the 
rationalistic faculties of man were seen to be in the 
service of life The calm, dispassionate use of reason is 

® See CHapter I, page 44 of the present work and the important 
passage m M Lange’s Stude Bmgraphtqite et Cntupie, pp 171-17S 
Monsienr Lange here demonstrates with the aid of quotations from the 
poem the conflict m Gobmeau between a tendency we should call 
Nietaschean and aspiranons toward an ascetic ideal He correctly con- 
cludes that Count de Gobineau had, at most, only "la vell&tj de 
I’asctosme”. See in the appendix the allegorical poem Error mi Truth 
which occurs m Le Paradis de Biomdf 
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in our author the exception rather than tiie rule. More- 
over, there is more than one passage in his writings in 
which he manifests his belief in intuition 

Mr Rowbotham is to be congratulated upon his 
recognition of the modernity of spirit -of Gobineau’s 
works on the Orient which, as he states, anticipate the 
Twentieth Century 

A still more recent work on Gobineau is La Chimie 
des Races by Maunce Lamartinie (Editions de la Revue 
du Centre, Pans, 1930) which treats of Gobineau the 
sociologist The author stresses the subjectiveness of 
Gobineau’s wntings and even goes so far as to say that 
his works give one the impression of amounting to one 
long autobiography It is certain that there was never a 
more subjective writer than Count de Gobineau M. 
Lamartinie m the following fine passage calls attention 
to the striking antitheses m our author’s character* 
“ . individualisme hautain et respect de certaines tra- 

ditions, culte du moi poussd jusqu’k I’anarchie et culte 
des ancStres allant j'usqu’k I’ldoiatne, orgueil de race et 
mdpns de la foule, appel k Tdnergie et pessimisme 
fatalement inerte Antitheses qui precedent toutes d’une 
racine unique, d’une preoccupation unique, inoculde 
des sa naissance la race, et la supenonte de sa race sur 
toutes les autres” 

There is much truth m such a view of Gobineau and 
it IS undemably in his personality, background and life- 
experiences that one must seek the reasons for his hav- 
ing written as he did. This, however, would be inade- 
quate as an explanation of his hfe-work and one cannot 
dispose of him as an egotist 

1$ not intended as a reflection on the value of M. 
Lataartime*a book which treats of the sociological import of Cfobmeau’s 
work 
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The fact that Gobmeau has by many a writer been 
connected with German romanticism is, from the stand- 
point of our thesis, significant Romanticism, however, 
IS a vague term covering altoge±er too many tilings 
Gobineau’s wntings must be clearly differentiated from 
some of the most representative forms of romantiasm 
He had, for instance, little of an Alfred de Musset or a 
Byron. In particular, the juxtaposition of the names of 
Gobmeau and Rousseau requires caution Count de 
Gobmeau was a traditionalist and thus approached in 
some of the aspects of his thought the position of Henri 
Bordeaux and Paul Bourget and even that of Ernest 
Seillibre who condemned the racial philosophy as ro- 
mantic. Our author, moreover, often showed a pragmatic 
attitude and pragmatism, with its utilitarian connotation, 
is not usually considered romantic If, therefore, one 
designates Gobineau’s philosophy as romantic, as a sort 
of “vitalistic romanticism”, this should be done with the 
proper reservations. 

We shall attempt to show that with all his conflicts 
Gobmeau achieved a certain consistency in his person- 
ality and mental attitude. Apparently it has not here- 
tofore been sufficiently realized that every major ten- 
dency m Gobmeau is vitalistic. We need not except even 
the racial thesis, although our author’s determinism, 
which was based on it, undoubtedly limited his vital- 
ism. In Itself the racial idea which attributes a special 
instinct to each race is a development of the notion of 
human instinct held by the early vitalists. The object of 
this book will be to prove that the outstanding char- 
acteristic in Gobmeau’s work is vitalism 
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The Meaning of Vitalism 

What IS vitalism^ It is certain that this term which 
has more than one meaning is not very generally under- 
stood We must now endeavor to define vitalism in its 
several senses and determine the extent oT tne applica- 
bility of that term to our author. Vitalism in the bio- 
logical sense is “the doctnne that life had its ongin and 
support in some pnnciple that is neither material nor 
organic” It is synonymous with animism.^^ According 
to the Encyclopedia Brittanica this theory, mainly asso- 
ciated with the name of G. E. Stahl (1660-1734), and 
revived by F Bouiller (1813-1899) “makes life, or life 
and mind, the directive pnnciple in evolution and growth, 
holding that all cannot be traced back to chemical and 
mechanical processes, but that there is a directive force 
which guides energy without altering its amount” This 
animism or vitalism, as we gather ite meamng from these 
definitions which seem to fit Gobineau, appears to be 
exceedingly close to voluntarism in the psychological 
sense if not synonymous with it This is “the theory that 
consciousness is not merely a characteristic of nerve- 
activity, but a purposive guiding agenqr separate from 
and controlling it” This theory certainly tallies with 
our autiior’s views 

The Funk and Wagnalls Dictionary 

This IS not to be confused with Pnnuuve Animism or Pniui- 
tive Anthropomorphism which is belief that all natural objects 
which seem to exert any power or influence are moved or animated by 
'*^irits** or inteUigent purposive bemgs” See McDougall Body and 
Wnd 

The Funk and Wagnalls Dictionary 

14 Voluntarism in the philosophical sense is defined (Funk and 
'W'agnalls Dictionary) as follows “The theory which holds that will 
IS dbe ultimate principle, both in experience and development of the 
individual, and m the constitution and evolution of the universe”* 
The concept of race was too fundamental with Gobineau for him to be 
a voluntarist in any but a limited sense He could admit freedom in 
vohtion only within the limits of racial heredity 



We know from letters to his sister, Caroline, the 
nun of Solesmes, that he inclined to panpsychism. Thus 
on October 20, 1869, he wrote her from Rio de Janeiro: 
“Je ne trouve pas de difBcultd S constater la vie dans 
toute la nature inorganique, c’est h dire, un certain stage, 
une certaine forme, un certain ddveloppement de la vie, 
et si cette vie est soumise ^ des lois, c’est h dire & des 
forces qui la dirigent et la font Stre et la font graviter 
d’une certaine fagon et dans un certain but, je ne vois 
pas encore de diflScultd non plus k appeler ces forces des 
dieux dans le sens du mot Elohim de certains passages 
de la Bible” That Gobineau rejected pantheism be- 
comes clear from the remainder of this passage which 
we do not quote and also from a letter of July, 1874 from 
Stockholm in which he says “Je n’imagine pas Dieu 
sans conscience de lui-mSme comme le Dieu panthdiste, 
car la conscience dans la plus grande pldmtude possible 
est Tattribut le plus divin qui existe et qui puisse se 
concevoir” 

The following definition of vitalism in the psycho- 
logical sensed® is clearly not m keeping with the author’s 
panpsychism, though otherwise not dissimilar in spirit - 
“The theory that organic growth is due to a force or 
ageni^ that operates only in living organisms and differs 
in kind from the chemical and physical forces at work in 
the inorganic world; opposed to mechanism”.^'^ 

^Tiiese psusages have been quoted by Ludwig Sohemaim in 
Quellen xtm Leben Gobmeam 

i^Funk and Vagnall^ Dictionary 

Mechanism m the psychological sense (Funk and "WagnaUs) 
”The theory that the forces that prince organic growth are the same 
phystcsd and chemical agencies that operate m the morgamc world* 
dx:ffering from them only m degree, opposed to vitalism** Cohmeau 
would have agreed that the same forces producing orgamc growth were 
at work in morganic nature and that these **diJfered only in degree”, 
hut he beheved that a **vital force”, irreducible to chemical, physical 
or mechanical terms animated morgamc as wdil as orgamc nature. 
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Vitalism in the philosophical sense is perhaps best 
represented by the Frenchman Henri Bergson This 
movement's upholds *‘the principles of freedom and 
self-determination and the power of the human con- 
sciousness. It places intuition above intellect and con- 
siders the universe as living and self-evoIving without 
predestined development or end” 

We have considered several definitions of vitalism 
and it has become very apparent that the term has more 
than one meaning Perhaps it would not be too much 
to say that it is a concept still m process of formation. 
In addition to its biological meaning where it is synony- 
mous with animism, there is a whole complex of ten- 
dencies whifiET^uld be called vitalistic A vitalist in the 
narrower sense is one who believes in “some principle 
neither material nor organic”, who thinks life inex- 
plicable by chemistry and physics alone. Obviously also 
panpsychism and hylozoism and Gobineau’s idea of 
racial souls^^ are vitalistic conceptions, as well as the 
belief m the world-soul held in antiquity by Plato and in 
modem times by Schellmg and Fechner. 

This belief in an undeflnable “vital force” or “vital 
principle” one generally finds accompanied by others. 
Vitalism has a broader as well as a narrower meaning 
and m the broader sense it seems less a philosophy than 
an attitude of mind. With the biological doctrine one 
usually finds associated a strong faith in immortality, a 
trast in intuition and instinct, belief in the freedom of 
the will and often also sympathy with illusion and a 
marked individualism. Vitalism in this broader sense 

^^Funk an4 Wagnalb Ikctionary 

sur HnSgahU Races Hunmnes (Fans, 1$S4), U, 
545*54#^ (Omclixsion G6&^ale). 
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might be called a philosophy of afSrmation since it is 
anti- asp^tiC| opposing all ascetism in religion and phil- 
"and destructive or negative inteUectualism. 
Vitalists, of course, strongly oppose the Buddhistic con- 
cept of Nirvana They are inclined to value intuition 
more than intellect and to glorify “life” as the ultimate 
reality Pragmatism follows from this as a matter of 
course, for vitalists naturally wish to heighten life and 
to further it in every way. 

It would, in our opinion, not be necessary for a 
thinker to manifest all of these tendencies to be con- 
sidered vitalistic; a majority would suffice. Thus Ckiunt 
de Gobineau, for example, tended among other things 
to place intuition above intellect, but his vitalism was 
limited by his racial determinism He could believe m 
the power of the human consciousness and will only 
within the limits of racial heredity. 

It will become apparent in our short history of 
vitalism and elsewhere that the term romanticism covers 
most of manifestations. Individualism is vitalistic and 
it is usually regarded as romantic when it involves con- 
siderable exaltation of feeling. At any rate, the energy 
of the Cornelian hero who is generally ranged with 
classicism, is no less vitalistic tiian the romantic individ- 
ualism shown by A. de Musset, Bjrron, Chateaubriand 
and their creations. Gobmeau and Rousseau, for all 
their contrasts, belong equally in the vitalistic current 
and there is obviously a great difference between tiie 
vitalism of Frederic Nietzsche and that of Henri Berg- 
son. Even Henri P<yncar6, the French mathematician, 
wiffi his limited pragmatism, is to that extent vitalistic 

Much importance is attached by vitalists {p instinct 
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or "'unconscious spontaneity” which they view as superior 
to reason or cold intelligence Instinct, moreover, has 
its social equivalent in tradition so that vitalists, as a 
rule, deprecate undue intellectual interference m social 
evolution, preferring to trust the irrational or non-ration- 
al continuity or spontaneity of life itself Thus eigh- 
teenth Century rationalism and the Contrat Socicd of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau^o and their sequel, the French 
Revolution, are anathema to vitalists. 

Vitalistic theorists are given to comparing societies 
to biological organisms and among them are some who 
incline to see almost everything in terms of life. On the 
part of vitalists there is often a concern for the longevity 
of institutions and social systems The question of tem- 
perament, however, inevitably enters in; pragmatism is 
known to have been used for the most varied ends and 
the vitalistic viewpoint can be found in different variants 
among radicals no less than among conservatives. 

Vitalists are advocates of intense liv ing a nd em- 
phasize the importance of strSi^T^cSTc^^^Sr? 
thinks of the cult of ener^^^'^'^tSidhal, ]Vl6nm^e, 
Gobineau and Nietzsche Vitalism is anti-intellectual and 
hostile to rationalism reason proceeds by means of 
identity, while life makes for differentiation. Vitalists 
abhor the abstract notion of man brought into fashion 
by the "philosophes” of eighteenth Century France and 
the more logical and consistent among them combat the 
"dgalitaires” and, in particular, the attempt of Rousseau 
the rationalist to create an artificial equality among men. 

Vitalists tend to distrust the dispassionate use of the 
intellect and to deny the concept of absolute truth, be- 

Rousseau was vitakstic m religion and m the importance he 
attributed tff the individual human sou! 
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cause they favor individual truths They sympathize 
with illusion whenever it is seen to favor life. We have 
said that a pragmatic attitude is the natural accompani- 
ment of vitalism; life is furthered when the practical 
efficacy of an idea becomes the criterion of its truth. 

In the importance vitalism attaches to the individual 
soul It becomes identified with romanticism, but there is 
more than one kind of individualism, m particular one 
might distinguish between an impulsive and a restrained 
individualism Gobineau’s individualism, for instance, is 
easily distinguished from the egotistic individualism of 
Stendhal Between individualism and traditionalism, 
which are equally vitalistic, there is necessarily a con- 
flict There are perhaps no two writers in whom this 
conflict was so marked as in Count de Gobineau and 
Maurice Barrbs 

Gobineau’s thought was affected by the writings of 
Stendhal and Novahs and may be considered a part of 
that vitalistic current so charactenstic of the latter half 
of the Nineteenth Century which, discernible in the 
voluntarism of Schopenhauer, the personalism of 
Nietzsche, the intuitionism of Berpon and the pragma- 
tism of Wm James and others, seems still to be gaining 
momentum In his equal concern with Ihe health and 
vitality of individuals and societies, our author resem- 
bled no one so much as he did the nationalist Maunce 
Barrbs. It will appear m the course of our study that he 
eiqperienced similar difiSculties in his endeavors to har- 
monize the aspirations of the individual with collective 
interest. Gobineau and Barr^s, who were in so many 
respects profoundly different, met in their traditionalism 
and anti-intellectualism 



The History of Vitalism 

Some familiarity with the history of vitalism is 
essential The romantic theory of a certain group of 
German thinkers and poets owes, as we shall see, much 
to a vitalistic school of thought Vitalism is to a consid- 
erable extent identified with romanticism, although 
vitalists do not necessanly exhibit all the charactenstics 
of romanticism Gobineau, for example, is a vitalist 
without being a romantic of the type of Byron Although 
he had been influenced by romantic currents, we can see 
from his essays of literary criticism that he reacted very 
strongly against romantic tenets and especially against 
the personal lyricism in vogue in his epoch. He was a 
humanist and believed in classical restraint in art 

The most important group of romantic theorists 
and the one, m fact, to become the center for the propa- 
gation of romantic ideas throughout the European conti- 
nent, was that constituted in Germany by the Schlegels, 
by Tieck, Holderlin, Schelhng, and Novalis (Friedrich 
von Hardenberg) Rousseau and the youthful Goethe 
were less influential in comparison. The mtuitivistic 
theory of this group can be traced to a vitalistic school 
of thought which predominated m the later eighteenth 
and early nineteenth Centuries Paradoxically, it goes 
back in its origins to a scientific hypothesis which domi- 
nated biological and especially medical thought for three- 
quarters of a Century, the animism of G. E. StahL^i 

It IS the school of Montpellier, best represented by 

Seme of these ideas Have theur forerunners m the animi snx of 
Anstotle^ the dynamism of the Stoics, m Hippocratic medicine and 
even in the hyloamsm of pre-socratic philosc^hers A detailed dis- 
cussion of the subject is not possible here. 
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the scientists Barthez,^^ Bordeu and Gnmaud, which most 
clearly formulated these vitalistic principles For them 
life is an unconscious spontaneity, superior at once to 
mechanical necessity and finalistic reasoning They op- 
posed not only Cartesian mechanism and chemical mech- 
anism (that of the laU'ochemists) , but disagreed with 
Stahl who had attempted to explain vital phenomena by 
means of a finality analogous to the kind found in the 
consciousness of human beings. 

The romantic theory of the German poets and phil- 
osophers amounts practically to a generalization of the 
vitalism of biological theorists, they were given to ex- 
tending the vitalistic formulas to all orders of reality.^^ 
Depreciating mechanism or cold intelligence these Ger- 
man romantics glorified ‘Vital impulse’* which they con- 
sidered to be the underlying principle of all reality. To 
intellectual analysis which decomposes the whole into its 
parts and mechanical construction which builds up by 
means of assembling parts already given, they opposed 
that obscure power of creation and synthesis working 

22 Paul Joseph Barthez (or Barthes), Prench physiasm, bora 
Dec 11, 1734, at MontpeUier, died Oct 15, 1806 m Pans. Ha 
iHouveaux elenens de la science de Vbomme was published in 1778 

23 A Tery sumlar conception of instinct as something intellectu- 
ally and mechanically inexphcable, was held by British psychologats 
of the eighteenth Century from Shaftesbury to Thomas Rad, and the 
development given the thesis by J J Rousseau is well known. 
Berthelot has shown the confiict in philosophy between the Cartesian 
and the romantic spirit. There was a struggle agamst the Cartesian 
spirit among the British psychologists as well as amongst German meta- 
physicians Bntah empiricism and utilitanamsm was condemned by its 
very principles to waver between the Cartesian and the romantic spirit 
without identifying itself completely with ather ”Car il ne renonce 
pas a la nooon d*explication scientifique; mais il 6nge en pnncipes 
premiers d’explication, en mesure de la connaissance scientifique et de 
la rationaht6, les formes proprement irrationnelles de I’^e, la sensation, 
Pinstinct, obscurs instruments et expressions indistmctes de la vie or- 
gamque**. Rend Berthelot XJn Komanttsme Vtthtmre^ Tome III, page 
406, (pans, 1922), and Tome I, p 137, (Pans, 1911) 
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spontaneously from inside outwards which is manifested 
by what we call life. These romantics recognized this 
power of life m societies no less than in biological or- 
ganisms 24 

German romanticism combated the thought of the 
eighteenth Century as represented by the philosophers 
of the ‘^Enlightenment”. The tendency of vitalism in its 
romantic expression was toward freedom from intellec- 
tual restraint in art. German romantics glorified Shakes- 
peare and were wont to belittle Racine and French 
classicism in general. The music of Rameau and the 
painting of Poussin were considered too intellectual 
Gohtneau^s Romanticism 

Obviously, when speaking of Count de Gobmeau as 
a romantic, one cannot mean the mentality of a Rend or 
a Werther nor the “despairing inertia” of an Obermann 
To a given set of conditions different temperaments re- 
act in different ways Thus, with a similar social and 
economic background, we have on one side the Octave 
of Alfred de Musset's Confessions (Tun Enfant du Steele 
and on the other the very different reaction of his con- 
temporary Henri Beyle (Stendhal) Stendhal is classed 
as a romantic for his egotism and his glorification of in- 
dividual energy, although romantic sensibility in him 
was tempered by an analytical mmd and the influence of 
such eighteenth century wnters as Condillac and 
Cabanis. 

Gobmeau, who had undergone the influence of Nov- 
alis and others of the German romantics to whom we 

24 The reader will see m Chapter n of the present work that 
Gobmeau always saw societies as livmg orgamsms 

25 The glorrfication of energy is considered romantic, but the 
usefulness of ^at term seems doubtful when one thinks of the heroes 
of such a representatLve of French classicism as Pierre Corneille. 
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have referred, believed in intuition and “vital impulse” 
His romanticism implied a release of energy and clearly 
belongs to the vitalistic type associated with the names 
of Stendhal and Nietzsdhe One thinks also of the heroes 
of Balzac’s novels in which we have such a vivid pic- 
ture of the nse of the French bourgeoisie. It is, how- 
ever, something of an exaggeration to CTedit Gobineau, 
as some have done, with the psychology of an “arriviste”. 

Count de Gobineau was a traditionalist or social 
vitalist and his interpretation of French History resem- 
bled that of Tame in the Ongines de la France Con- 
tempoTcune Both had been preceded by Edmund Burke, 
the Irish orator and statesman Burke, the great adver- 
sary of the French Revolution, glonfied tradition as the 
social equivalent of instinct and as the only means of as- 
suring the health of the social organism. This utili- 
tanan 28 has given perhaps the clearest expression to the 
theory of social vitalism which lies at the opposite pole 
from the Voltairian school of History and from the in- 
tellectualism of the Frendi classical spint which, like 
Catholicism in religion, admitted the possibility in pob- 
tics and art, of permanent models of universal applica- 
bility, regardless of the succession of epochs and the 
diversity of national traditions. This vitalism favored 
the spontaneous development of life in its irrational 
continuity. Burke was an Engbsh Protestant and a lib- 
eral. The theory lost much of its original coherence 
when It was taken up by the advocates of the Counter- 
Revolution in France and Germany. As Berthelot^^ has 
pointed out, the school of Savigny tried to justify the 

SB Edmund Burke Refiectum on the RjevAutton m Franct {1790), 
See R Bertiielote 

BertJbelot Un Ktmanttsme VUltiarre, Paris, 1911^ Tome 
I, p* 125, and footnote on pp 125-126 
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Prussian state, which represented largely an attempt to 
imitate the administrative monarchy of Louis XIV, in 
the name of traditionalism and national vitalism 
Varieties of Pragmatism 

It is significant that pragmatism has been used al- 
ternately by theorists of revolutionary socialism and by 
advocates of a reactionary nationalism Pragmatism 
in Its different forms is probably the most representa- 
tive modem manifestation of vitalism Nietzsche 
with his lyrical symbol of the superman has given the 
thought Its most audacious and poetic expression. He is 
a far more thorough-going pragmatist than, for instance, 
Henri Bergson One can obtain an idea of his view- 
point from the notes of certain courses of lectures which 
he gave at the University of Bale, on Greek philosophers 
These notes have been preserved and published under 
the title of Philosophy in the Tragic Age of Greece 
Nietzsche favored the earlier Greek thinkers because 
they did not separate truth from life In his estimation, 
the critical moment in Greek life and thought came when 
knowledge was placed above life, when instead of being 
considered a mere instrument of the vital instinct, it be- 
gan to appear as of sovereign value and as an end in 
Itself He regarded this victory of intellectualism, which 
is apparent in the personality of Socrates and in the 
works of Plato, as having been fatal to Greek civiliza- 

tion.2^ 

^^See tEe vitalistic theory of the sociahst Karl Marat (1818- 
1883) and also the pragmatism of Fnednch Carl von Savigny (177P- 
18^1), German jurist of French descent. Kene Berthelot tin 
Komanttsme VUltiatte, Tome I, (Pans, 1911), pp 103-106 and p 126 
In his Birth of Tragedy Nietzsche traces the same idea in 
connection with the Greek drama Greek life found its most intense 
literary expression m the works of the Athemaa dramatists Eschylas 
and Sophocles But here also the vital instmct was destined to weaken 
and to be overcome by rejection and analysis In the devdiopment of 
Greek drama Euripides is the counterpart of Socrates. See R. Berth^ot. 
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Pragmatism, espeaally as we have it in Nietzsche, 
who calls It perspectivism, is a mixture of romantic and 
of utilitanan ideas. Nietzsche had in his youth been in- 
fluenced not only by Holderlin and Emerson, but also by 
Carlyle and Coleridge, both of whom had introduced 
German romantic ideas in England in opposition to the 
mechanistic physics and the utilitarian sociology and 
psychology in fashion m that country in their day. On 
the other hand, he had read Herbert Spencer and m that 
indirect way undergone the influence of Charles Darwin 
One must add to this also the contribution of French and 
English utilitarians of the eighteenth Century Nietzsche, 
then, took on one side the formulae of vitalistic or ro- 
mantic biology and on the other the scientific hypo- 
flieses and utilitanan ideas of Lamarckian and Dar- 
winian biology 30 

The theory of natural selection was generalized by 
Nietzsche who applied the idea of utility to the notion of 
truth He came to see our beliefs or intellectual ten- 
dencies as forms of life in us Those beliefs which most 
further the adaptation of the individual to his environ- 
ment will tend to endure the longest because they are 
the most useful. An individual inevitably comes to re- 
gard as true fliose beliefs which, wifli the passing of time 
and amid the transformations of his sentiments and 
ideas, have proven the greatest degree of stability. 

William James distinguishes three kmds of pragma- 
tism. One may understand by that term, for mstance, 
merely a certam attitude of mind, an inclination to at- 
tadi more importance to practice than to theory and to 

Hus, as B. Berthelot Kas p<»nted oat, was a somewhat pie- 
canoos iindertakmg, considering that romantics seek to attam truth by 
mtuition while utihtanans stress the notion of natural law 
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value consequences above principles The word has also 
been applied to the Bergsonian theory of the universe, 
according to which the world as well as truth are viewed 
as contingent Instead of constituting a necessary sys- 
tem, the world creates itself in time, whether or not there 
exist superior liberties or contingent forms of activity 
inferior to the will of man, human liberty, at any rate, 
creates something original and that was not inevitable 

The most significant sense of pragmatism, in our 
opinion, however, is that which gives a new meaning to 
the word “truth’\ Particular truths and the idea of truth 
m general are, in this view, created by action, by prac- 
tical experience, in short by life. Those beliefs which 
best satisfy our needs and have been found most favor- 
able or conducive to action, we consider true. 

Clearly, there is no necessary connection between 
those three meanings of pragmatism. Many a man of 
action has been an uncompromising dogmatist Anstotle 
and in modern times Descartes have been cited as ex- 
amples for men who believed in liberty and contingence 
without taking a pragmatic view of truth 

Pragmatism, as it concerns us, is a tendency of 
thought which is mimical to idealistic rationalism, it 
seeks to do away with the notion of a necessary and 
objective truth existing by itself and imposing itself 
upon pure mtelligencies. Truth, in this view, is not to be 
conceived otherwise than in relation to living, individual 
souls. Thus in pragmatism one loses sight of the mean- 
ing most ordinarily attached to the word truth, but the 
distinction between true and false is not annulled as in 
scepticism. The value of truth no longer relates to 
knowledge, but is seen to reside in its capacity to further 
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action There are truths but not one Truth William 
James recognized both Haeckel and Hegel as enemies 

The pragmatism of Gobineau resembles the spirit 
of William James* famous essay on The Will to Believe 
which was published in 1898 and did so much to render 
that philosophy popular Gobineau, indeed, has much m 
common with more than one type of vitalism, but we 
shall emphasize the proximity of his ideas to Nietzschean 
conceptions 

We do not wish to give the impression that 
Gobineau was exactly and literally a pragmatist, nor 
even that he was quite consistently vitalistic It should, 
however, become ever clearer that his philosophy as a 
whole must definitely be ranged in the vitalistic current. 

Gobineau resembled Nietzsche in his insistence 
that life be lived intensely, in the fact that he placed life 
above knowledge and that he oppugned the democratic 
levellers Like Nietzsche he was anti-Chnstian in spirit 
even though he called himself a Roman Catholic Like 
him, again, he was a strong individualist and passionate 
m his hatred of the herd. Life for him, as for his German 
successor, was a struggle and an effort forward It meant 
overcoming for the sake of creating higher forms of 

Idealistic rationalists are driven to admit the value of certain 
contnhutions made to modern thought by pragmatists Thus we owe 
to Poincare, whose pragmatism i$ limited, an mgenious theory of space, 
to James and Nietzsche valuable studies in the sphere of ethics and 
religion and to Bergson a highly original theory of time Renf Berthelot 
Vn Komanttsme VUltimre, 

^Nietzsche’s choice of the ancient sophists as intellectual an* 
cestors is not entirely happy The vitalism of the sophists was of a 
very prosaic sort Though he correctly saw in them the first theorists 
of biological and social utditananism, it is a far cry from the ideas of 
these lawyers and merchants to the poetic conceptions of the German 
thinker See R Berthelot U# K<maftU5me VttUtarre, Tome I, (Patis, 
1^11), passage on Greek Sophists, pp 89-^0, 94, 96, 97 
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existence and overcoming oneself no less than others 

Vitalism can be democratic Karl Marx is an ex- 
ample of a socialistic vitalist Gobineau’s interpretation 
of vitalism was aristocratic Aristocracy,, being merely 
an attitude, could lend itself to various philosophical 
systems It is our business to determine the philosophic 
content of our author’s vitalism, its exact nuance 

Gohineau the Aristocrat 

What were the reasons for Gobineau’s aristocratic 
attitude‘s As soon as we know this we shall understand 
what prompted him to wnte When a person indulges 
in deep thinking relatively early in life, there are some 
good reasons for it The intellect is most likely to be in- 
cited to activity by personal difficulties and problems m 
adjustment It may be that to the mind of BarrSs, the 
problem of the self was suggested by the plight of his 
native Lorraine, which, eternally torn as it is between 
Germany and France, has always been hindered from de- 
veloping an independent histone existence^® In the 
case of Gobmeau it may have been partly racial, as we 
shall see, but must have been pnncipally due to the 
fact that he was bom into an impecunious family of the 
proudest aristocratic traditions, at a time when the aris- 
tocracy of his country had lost its privileges and was 
obliged to compete on equal terms with the bourgeoisie. 
Naturally he wished to j'ustify his aristocracy in a demo- 
cratic age His was, in fact, the t3^ical attitude of the 
defeated nobility One thinks of such aristocrats as 
Gu€nn, Baudelaire, Barbey d’Aurevilly and Villiers de 
risle Adam and earlier of Chateaubriand and Alfred de 
Vigny To Gobmeau it seemed that aristocracy was 

33 See Maurice Barres, Pages Chotstes, preface by Baldensperger. 
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based on race We shall have to consider m another 
place the psychological reasons for his preoccupation 
with the question of race 

Biography 

Gobineau’s dates are from 1816-1882 and he was 
bom in Ville d’Avray near Paris of a Bordeaux family 
whose origins he has attempted to trace to Scandinavia 3* 
It will help place him in the reader’s mind to mention 
some of his fnends in France, for example, there were 
Alexis de Toqueville, Prosper Mdrimde, Ernest Renan 
and Charles de Rdmusat, in Germany, King George V 
of Hanover, Richard Wagner and to some extent Prince 
Bismark, in Austria, Count Prokesch von Osten. Robert 
Earl of Lytton, vice-roy of India, was his great admirer 
and among his most intimate friends was Dom Pedro II, 
Emperor of Brazil 

Gobineau held diplomatic posts m Persia, Greece, 
Brazil and Denmark, the first two mentioned being the 
most important It is to Alexis de Toqueville that he 
owed his opportunity for a career. His failure to achieve 
note as a diplomat is not surprising in view of flie fact 
that he was in absolute opposition to his age, which made 
a religion of democracy Althoug^i he had gone against 
the royalist traditions of his family and modified his 
principles of legitimacy in order to adjust himself to the 
different rdgimes under which he served, he was never 
willing to sacnfice his political convictions completely 
to personal interest. His most pronounced trait was in- 
dependence and die determination never to yield. It 
cannot be doubted that he compromised his professional 

d*Ottar farl, prate norvegten et de sa descendance^ 
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success by his egotism and needless tactlessness All this 
suffices to explain his premature retirement 

On the other hand, Gobineau was one of the most 
productive writers of his time and he attained distinction 
in more than one genre The list of his activities is in- 
deed formidable and includes not, as one might think, 
literature on one side and diplomacy and politics on the 
other, but philosophy, history, ethnography and philology 
and in the realm of art, sculpture as well as poetry He 
could not rise to prominence as a sculptor, despite his 
originality, because he began too late in life to master 
the technique Some of his poems, however, are, not- 
withstanding their formal imperfections, much appre- 
ciated by certain German and even by some French lit- 
erary critics Paul Colm in his article entitled Vdme 
de Gobmeau^^ does not even mention all of Gobmeau’s 
activities One cannot but smile at the comic despair of 
this critic, who wonders whether or not he is to approve 
of this '‘diable de Gobineau”. 

The most widely-known work is the Esscu $ur 
rinegalite des Races Humaines which appeared in 1854; 
It is mainly through this that the author became famous 
and then public attention was directed so exclusively to 
certain startling ideas contained in this product of his 
youth, that the other aspects of his thought were neglect- 
ed and the literary side of his work fell into oblivion. 
Gobineau became known as the “paladin of one idea”, 
as the raaal theorist who had sponsored the idea of the 
superiority of the Aryan race 

®5Tii^ore de BanviUe (m Le National, 31 jiwllet 187tf). Max 
Kock (m Neue Vremmche Zeitung, Feb 17, 1914). See Ludwig 
Sckemaiusi, Biography of Gohneau, Vol BE, pp ^34-633 
Europa, revue mensueUe, ler octobrc, 1923. 
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The Essai and the Public 

The thesis of the Eesai was m contradiction to the 
spirit of the times, was m fact the very antithesis of the 
opinions current at that epoch, particularly m France 
The Academicians and representative professors of 
Frances'^ detested its author not only for the racial 
theory in itself, but because the book contained an attack 
on the Christian religion to which all civilizing influence 
was denied Another thorn in their flesh was his dis- 
paragement of the civilizations of Greece and Rome? 
such an attitude was unforgivable^ Aside from these 
disadvantages one could scarcely expect such a book to 
receive a rousing welcome at the hands of a people who, 
unlike the rather conceited pan-Germans, had no Aryan 
pretensions It was a long time before the book gamed 
much ground, and when it did commence to do so, it was 
naturally not the French, representing as they do a 
Latin culture, who took it up Gobineau had been harsh 
toward the Latin peoples So it is chiefly to Germany, 
first to Richard Wagner and then to the pious diligence 
of Professor Ludwig Schemann of Freiburg and other 
German scholars, that this Frenchman owes his present 
fame* The irony of this is enhanced by the fact, to which 

S’*" Emile Faguet See L, Schemann, Gobtnem^s Kassennverk, XX ff, 
PP 40-5^ 

Some southerners in our country took to the book immensely 
at the time of our ciYil war and it would undoubtedly have been 
translated and published in its entirety m the Umted States at that 
time but for the author^S refusal to modify his pessimistic conclusion* 
Mr. H. Hotz of Montgomery, Alabama, USA translated the first 
part of the Essat which appeared in 185^ (Philadelphia, Lippincott) 
under the title ”The moral and intellectual diversity of races, with 
particular reference to their respective influence m the civil and political 
history of mankmd, from the French of Count A de Gobineau, with 
an analytical mtroduction and copious historical notes, by H. Hotz, to 
which IS added an appendix by J C Nott ** 
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we shall recur, that Wagner did not understand him. 
What explains the extraordinary popularity of Gobmeau 
across the Rhine ^ Nothing m the Essca snr Flnegalite 
des Races Humaines supports the German assumption 
that they are purer Aryans than the French The author 
states explicitly that racial mixture and consequent de- 
generation has gone as far in Eastern as it has in West- 
ern Europe. He deems the South the worst in that re- 
spect and says that although there are Aryan remnants 
scattered throughout Europe, it is among Anglo-Saxons 
only that the Aryan is still conspicuous enough to make 
the influence of his virtues felt It is clear that the Ger- 
mans, with a passionate determination to be considered 
Aryans, have simply adopted Gobineau's thesis and ig- 
noring the passages which do not flatter them, identified 
themselves with his ideal race A careful reading of the 
Essca must at once dispel the absurd notion that 
Gobmeau was a pan-German.^^ 

Gobmeau and the Germans 

It is true that Count de Gobmeau felt at home m 
German surroundings and that he had an unusual under- 
standing for the German mentality and great sympathy 
for the German people and their literature This meant, 
as It did m the case of Mme de Stael, a love of Germany 
in its medieval and romantic aspects. Gobmeau had 
spent several of the most impressionable years of his 
boyhood m Germany, he lived at that time in an old 
castle situated in the middle of a pond and accessible 
only by means of a drawbridge Parts of this castle 

Volume n, page 587 states that the Germans are not Germamc. 
Page 451 gives Gobineau*s ideas as to the present distnbutian of 
Aryans in Europe Page S36 speaks of French, German and Irish, eg^ually 
hybrid, emigrating to America and ruining all hope of the iGiglo- 
Saxon maintaimng his racial purity on that contment. 
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dated from the Middle Ages and everything about the 
village was reminiscent of medieval times. One readily 
conceives the effect of this environment on a child with 
a sensitive imagination. 

There is nothing mysterious m Gobineau’s love of 
Germany, when one considers that it was there he at 
length found a group of sympathetic admirers, after hav- 
ing been gradually alienated from his native land 
through his ruined diplomatic career, his failure to se- 
cure literary recognition and finally his domestic trag- 
edy, the estrangement from his wife. Countess de 
Gobineau When the Franco-Prussian war broke out, it 
was almost as if the two halves of his personality had 
suddenly been arrayed against each other This experi- 
ence had the result of strengthening in him a tendency 
to asceticism 

The Pan-Germans, however, were not the only ones 
to claim Gobineau French imperialists and many an- 
other clique or political party, proceeding in the most 
arbitrary manner, made him its patron 

Gobineaa’s racial consciousness and reasons for writing 

Very possibly our author’s acute radal conscious- 
ness was based in part on a sense of inferiority and for 
this there may have been more than one reason. Ac- 
cording to Elie Faure^o, Gobineau was the “thdtoe d’un 
conflit ethmque terrible”, but if this is true, if indeed he 
expenenced in his own person the disadvantages of ex- 
cessive racial mixture, he would not thereby have differ- 
ed much, except possibly in degree, from many another 
modem in whom contending and in part racially condi- 

^Elw Fiure Gobmem et h troblime des Races, Europe, revue 
meusueUe, Octoitr^ 1923 
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tioned impulses of different kinds struggle for mastery. 
This extreme consciousness of race, this anxious regard 
for pedigree and the horror of "'mesalliance” may per- 
haps be partly explained by his immediate heredity. The 
young man had not been slow to observe marked in- 
equalities in character in different members of his family 
and had never allowed filial love to blind him to the fact 
that his father was weak in companson with his im- 
petuous brother, Uncle Joseph. Indeed he never forgave 
his father for the meek spirit in which he had accepted 
their modest destiny Gobmeau, on the maternal side, was 
descended from an illegitimate son of Louis XV His 
childhood could not have been particularly happy, con- 
sidering the character of his mother, whom Ludwig 
Schemann calls a sort of refined "Carmen” Significantly, 
the female is always the defiling 'element in Ottar JarL 
Aside from this we know that his health was delicate, 
especially in childhood, that like other artistic tempera- 
ments he was nervous and high-strung 

If we add to these data other factors making for a 
precocious mental development such as the education he 
received during his sojourn in Germany, the influence 
of Fichte and other German idealists and his early in- 
terest m the Orient, there is not much cause for wonder. 
It is evident that Gobmeau came to associate what estim- 
able qualities he discovered in himself and in those who 
surrounded him, with the Aryan race-factor His Aryan- 
ism was a kind of religion m which "blond” and "dark- 
haired” took on a symbolic significance 

One IS materially aided in ascertaining our author*s 
motives for writing by the followmg passage, which oc- 
curs in the avant-propos to the second edition of the 



Essat sur rinegaltie des Races Humaines “Aussi bien 
ce livre e$t la base de tout ce que j'ai pu faire et ferai 
par la suite Je Tai, en quelque sorte, commenc6 d^s 
mon enfance .C'est Texpression des instincts apportes 
par moi en naissant J*ai ete avide, dhs le premier jour 
oti j’ai r6flechi, et j'ai r6fl6chi de bonne heure, de me 
rendre compte de ma propre nature, parce que fortement 
saisi par cette maxime '"connais-toi toi-mSme”, je n'ai 
pas estime que je pusse me connaitre sans savoir ce 
qu’6tait le milieu dans lequel je venais vivre et qui, en 
partie, m’attirait a lui par la sympathie la plus passionnde 
et la plus tendre, en partie me d6goiitait et me remplis- 
sait de haine, de mepns et d'horreur J’ai done fait mon 
possible pour pen6trer de mon mieux dans Tanalyse de 
ce qu*on appelle d'une faqon un peu plus g6nerale qu'il 
ne faudrait Tespece humame, et e’est cette dtude qui 
m’a appns ce que je raconte ici” Such a confession 
clarifies many things, it definitely ranges Gobineau 
among the great literary egotists Perhaps it is super- 
fluous to say that a derogatory meaning need not attach 
to the word ‘^egotism”, the “culte du moi'* may be merely 
a laudable desire for self-comprehension and self-reali- 
zation. 

Gobineau and Banes 

One is reminded by this passage of some sentences 
in Sous Weil des Barbaras where Maurice Harris is 
engaged m a similarly careful delimitation of the self. 
It is known that at one stage in his development Harris 
divided the world into himself and the ‘'Barbarians'*. 

. comment excuser des deguises sans le savoir, qui 
marchent vStus de faqons de sentir qui ne furent jamais 
les leurs? Ils introduisent le plus grand desordre dans 
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I'humanit6; ils contredisent Tmconscient, en se d6robant 
k jouer le personnage pour lequel de toute 6temit6 ils 
furent fagonnes Ecoeur6s de cette mascarade et de ces 
melanges impurs, nous avons eu la passioiv d'etre sincere 
et conforme k nos instincts Nous servons en sectaire la 
part essentielle de nous-mdme qui compose notre Moi, 
nous haissons ces etrangers, ces Barbares, qui Teussent 
corrode” For all the differences in style and manner 
several of Gobmeau’s novels might be classed with those 
of Barrds, among the *'romans de la vie inteneure”. 

Both Gobmeau and Barr^s belong in the vitalistic 
current. ”La V6nte c'est ce qui satisfait les besoms de 
mon toe”, said Barrds and this pragmatism is very 
gobinistic m spirit. The concept of race, however, was 
basic throughout our author’s work Race was for 
Gobineau what the “milieu” was for Tame and the soil 
for Barrds In the he spoke of ethnology as “la 

racine et la vie mtoe de Thistoire” 

Ludwig Schemann, his German biographer, places 
Gobmeau with his emphasis on race between Hegel to 
whom reason was the substance of History and Schopen- 
hauer who was wont to see the individual factor in all 
progress 

Gobineau's most pronounced individualistic phase 
came in the last period of his life when he had come, m 
a sense, to despair of race Despite the shift in his 
thought which we shall demonstrate presently, it is clear 
that he was ever a race-mystic 

If, as more than one wnter has suggested, 
Gobineau’s writings constitute a sort of autobiography, 
then indeed the following reveals much concerning his 
psychology. In the author’s principal theoretical works 

^^Essat sur Plnegdiie des Races Bumatnes, Book IV, p 358 
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one IS struck by an interesting fact. While the Essat sur 
PlnigalitS des Races Humames, his most famous work, 
and the Histotre des Perses stressed change and transi- 
tonness, Ottar Jarl was bent upon demonstrating per- 
manence. The Essai studied the human species and its 
varieties and sought to show that decadence could not 
but result from the unavoidable mixture of these racial 
vaneties. The Histoire des Perses studied the Aryan race 
as represented by the Persian nation The Histoire 
d^Ottar Jarl, pirate norvdgien et de sa descendance was 
meant to portray the Aryan family. Now it is interesting 
to observe that whereas m the first two of these books 
decadence, and indeed its inevitableness, were emphasiz- 
ed, the last mentioned seeks to prove the permanence of 
the essential traits characterizing a family, a people or a 
race ^2 For Gobineau the family is a “higher being” than 
the race and represents its perfection It does not 
change “Elle ne change done pas, elle ne change 
jamais: ce qu’elle a dt6 au commencement, elle Ta dt6 
a la fin, et k Tigard de I’EspSce, de la Varidtd, de la 
Race, elle est la demonstration de tout I’ensemble, la 
fleur et le fruit de Taribre”.^® 

It was inevitable that the author should in the end 
substitute an individual hierarchy for his onginal ethnic 
hierardiy Race as a concept had disappointed him In 
the Essai whose pessimistic conclusions a strong vital 


the following passage occornng m the foreword to tie 
second edition of the £ss«s (1882) is significant “Jai fent VHutoat 
its Perses pour montrer par I’exemple de la nation anane la plus 
isolee de ses congfnires, combien sont impuissantes pour changer ou 
bnder le gfnie d’une race, les difierences de climat, de Toisinage, et lea 
circonstapces de temps” Hie eventual decadence of this people was 
caused by mixture with other races. Compare with Ernest SeiUiire 
Gahmeaa et PAryamsme Htsttmque, pp 271, 38?, and 437 
hotter Jerl, page 288 
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instinct thus manages in some degree to obviate, the 
Count seemed forever to be deprecating this transitori- 
ness* In civilizations and societies he admired “la 
dur6e”, if he could admire Chinese civilization only 
with reservations, it being the product of the yellow race, 
his enthusiasm for Great Britain and the British Con- 
stitution was whole-hearted 

One has the impression that .the author of these 
works, whose ideal came to be successively incorporated 
in the concepts of race, the family and the individual, 
was m search of some permanent pnnciple It could be 
argued that this quest sprang partly from a personal 
sense of insecurity OUar Jarl, it must be remembered, 
gave the story of his family ^ 

The discussion of the Essca sur Vlnegalite des Races 
Hummnes would seem to belong in the first chapter For 
practical purposes we prefer, before giving a r6sum6 of 
the racial theory, to analyze its supplement, the Memoire 
sur diverses Manifestatwns de la Vie Indmduelle which 
is a philosophical work on language. This gives us the 
metaphysical basis for Gobineau’s thought and lends 
itself far better to a demonstration of our thesis Our 
author considered language and race to be closely con- 
nected and m this work m which he attempted to prove 
the decadence of languages, he showed a pessimism 
corresponding to that of his work on the races 

In our first chapter which analyzes the Memoire sur 

^ The Mimofre sur dtverses Mamfesiattons de la IndtvtduelU 
IS diKstissed by Sedb^re m Gobtneau ef l*Aryantsme Hntonque (p* 277), 
by Scbemaim m bis Bto^raphte (Volume II, pp SO-67) and by Kretzer 
/. A Graf mn Gobtnemi, Leipzig, iy02 (pp 172 and following) It 
cannot be said to have been adequately treated from tbe point of view 
of Its meaning in Gobineau’s pbilosopby 
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diverses Mamfestations de la Vie IndividueUe we aim to 
show the essential vitalism of that work one of whose 
main purposes is to prove the immortality of the soul 
It contains Gobineau’s attack on Descartes and rational- 
ism and his plea for intuitive knowledge The pluralism 
of the work is apparent despite its monistic form and 
the use of Spinoza’s term "Substance”. Gobineau saw 
“la substance” as a striving will He endowed abstract 
terms with life and saw languages as “living beings”. 
He insisted on the unconscious derivation of language 
and on the relative independence of languages of the 
mind of man Each language had its own temperament 
or “mode de mouvement” Characteristically he attack- 
ed the logical word-order which distinguishes especially 
modem French, deeming it indicative of detenoration 

This MSmoire contains a vitalistic theory of truth, 
which it is interesting to compare with the pragmatism 
of William James He also shows in it his strong oppo- 
sition to the Buddhistic concept of Nirvana. 

We compare Gobineau with Nietzsche and with a 
modem French writer, Jules de Gaultier, who has under- 
gone Nietzschean influence. It will be seen that our 
author was a precursor since he had in common with 
them a number of tendencies. Like them he saw ethics 
as a part of Natural History and comparable to their 
viewpoint is his recognition of the Will to Power, his 
sympathy with illusion and his pragmatic tendency^® 
Certain Hindu symbols used by Gobineau are compar- 
able to Nietzsche’s Greek symbolism of Dionysos and 
Apollo Gobineau appears to have favored the active 
over the contemplative pnnciple 

Jules de Gaultier, despite some yitalistic tendencies, is an m* 
tellectualist. See Chapter I, pp 47-49 

See Chapter I, pp 54 and 55 
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The important thing about vitalism is the relativity 
it implies, Its slighting of general truth m favor of indi- 
vidual truths Our author’s pluralism seems to have been 
a natural accompaniment of his vitalism he was forever 
insisting on the phenomenal diversity of fife Gobineau 
was a pluralist who saw ideas as expressions of race, and 
at times went so far as to deny the existence of uni- 
versal ideas.^*^ Without claiming consistency for him. 
It IS not too much to say that his attitude much of the 
time was that of a pragmatist This is seen most clearly 
in the matter of religion 

There is a passage in Nietzsche^^ to which our 
author would probably have subscribed In it the German 
thinker declares that science takes cognizance of man 
rather than of truth. Its object is to ascertain how man 
— not the individual — feels with respect to himself 
and to all things. 

In our second chapter we give a rdsume of the 
Essai sur rinegalite des Races Humaines In spite of the 
fact that Gobineau’s vitalism is limited by his racial de- 
terminism, this work may be said to be definitely vitalistic 
m spint.*^^ His determinism never became fatalism It 

The following excerpt, taken from the imddle of a sentence, 
IS to be found in the manuscript of a letter mtended for Leo Drouyn 
on the subject of Otiar Jarl . mais, sporadique comme est toute 
id^, car il ne saurait en exister d’umverselles ** Quoted by Ludwig 
Schemann, Gohfneau*s Kassenwerk, p 478 

Gesammelte Werke, Yol XII, p 314 (543), 
Miinchen, 1$24 See W M Salter, Ntetzscbe the Thinker 

^^See Gobineau*s theory of racial mstinct (in this Introduction, 
p 8, and Conclusion, p 230) The author saw societies as biological 
organisms (See Chapter 11, on the racial theory, p 93) Also m the 
Bssatj II, p 491, the paragraph which ends ** la vitality ce dont 
sculement il s^agit dans ce hvre^ ou ne saurait trop s*en p^4trer’' 
Gobineau characterizes the Aryan as predominantly active or utili- 
tarian See Chapter 12, on the racial theory, pp 9, 19 and 20, Chapter 
1, pp 54 and 55 
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is, at first si^t, not very clear, m view of the pessimism 
of his work on the races, how the author could have de- 
veloped something so very like a Nietzschean volun- 
tansm 

There remains for ns, m the two ensuing chapters, 
to trace two important currents of vitalism m Gobineau’s 
work, the Nietzschean trend which is a type of indi- 
vidualism and traditionalism where the interest is main- 
ly social We shall find almost ever-present and with 
varying compromises the conflict between the individual 
and the state. 

In our third chapter we show the psychology of the 
youthful Gobineau, his practicality and social sense, his 
reason for rallying to Bonaparte, his scorn for the “mal 
du siScle” and the originality of his position as a literary 
critic and theorist Adaptation for him was so difficult 
as to constitute a real problem Gobineau very early 
manifested a vitalistic attitude m his enthusiasm for 
the Condottieri of sixteenth century Italy 

M. Robert Dreyfus has given a very good eiqilana- 
tion of the relationship between our author and the mod- 
em French nationalists. In his relativity Gobineau seems 
indeed to come close to the central idea of contemporary 
French nationalism according to which there is no such 
thing as an impersonal and universal social tmth, the 
view that in social matters there can only be local and 
temporary action. The significant difference between 
him and the nationahsts lies in the great importance he 
attaches to the raaal factor, while regarding national 
boundaries as of relatively little consequence. He was a 
convinced regionalist and traditionalist without ever ap- 
proaching the narrow nationalism of a Barrds 
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It seems not to have been sufiSciently realized that 
Gobmeau was m his fiction, in the philosophical novel, 
Les PUtades and other novels and short stones where he 
showed a fondness for satirizing scepticism, a forerunner 
of Maurice Barrds and Paul Bourget and of some more 
recent novelists with vitalistic tendencies One can ob- 
serve m Gobmeau a preoccupation with the theme of 
decadence quite similar to that of some of his successors 

We also treat in this third chapter of Gobmeau's 
vitalism as shown m his philosophy of history, his sub- 
jectivism and impressionism Our author's attitude to 
the Orient and to Onentals was also determined by his 
vitalism, as we attempt to show 

In religion, again, he tended to be pragmatic Noth- 
ing is more manifest than Gobineau's anti-intellectual- 
ism. For fliis and other reasons he has been compared 
with Jean Jacques Rousseau We considered it important 
to distinguish Gobineau's individualism rather carefully 
from that of Rousseau. 

In Chapter four we anal5rze Les Pleiades, our 
author's philosophical novel, which is remarkable for a 
kind of voluntarism, his conception of the “fils de roi" 
foreshadows Nietzsche's superman If there is a contra- 
diction between this and the racial determinism of the 
Essat, it is less Of a one than that represented by the 
mood to which Nietzsche gave expression in his doctrine 
of the “Eternal Return". 

We maintain that Count de Gobmeau was in search 
of an ideal of conduct for moderns. He deplored the 
undue modem emphasis upon the virtue of adaptability, 
and the many references in his works to the Germanic 
freeman of the Middle Ages lead one to suppose that it 
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IS there that he found the closest approximation to his 
ideal 

In Gobineau there is always noticeable the conflict 
between his strong social sense and his insistence on in- 
dividual nghl Vitalism is discernible in the histoncal 
novel Ternove in the frustration of the hero Octave who 
could not achieve unity of purpose, and more definitely in 
Les Pliiades which attacks dilettantism m the character 
of Louis Laudon and scepticism in the portrayal of 
Countess Tonska In some passages of that novel 
Gobineau approaches the cult of the emotions of BarrSs 
In La Rennaissance (Savonarole) a fine passage, which 
we cite, embodies the master-morality. Finally, in two 
parallel passages, equally vitalistic in spirit, we compare 
Gobineau with Joseph Conrad 

We have averred that our author achieved a degree 
of consistency His traditionalism, which was necessanly 
in conflict wifii his individualism, might be said to denve 
from two sources . it seems, on the one hand, to be the 
natural accompaniment of an anstocratic conservatism, 
but on the other it is certainly in accord with vitahstic 
fiieory which deems tradition the social equivalent of 
instinct As for his efforts to safeguard regional auto- 
nomy and to prevent the blighting of tiie life of the 
provinces through centrahzation, these were incontestaby 
consistent with his vitalism Maurice Barrfis has express- 
ed his gratitude for Gobineau’s work in behalf of re- 
gionalism in the middle of the last century at which 
time the movement had scarcely gotten under way 

Gobineau and Barrfes, moreover, both recognized 
the danger of the disappearance of faith and of the un- 
dermining of values in all spheres by relativistic think- 
ing They too were relativists, ffiough of a different sort 
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In their traditionalism, no less than m their advocacy of 
a strong individualism, they were bent upon saving 
values out of the general wreckage Both were aghast 
at the weakness of moral fibre resulting from the pre- 
vailing scepticism In his dedication of the Essai sur 
VInegalite des Races Humaines to King George V of 
Hanover our author queries “whether energy has passed 
from man to steam?” 

With his cult of energy and his interest in the man 
of action Gobmeau has much In common with Stendhal 
and Merimee His view of French History resembles 
that of Hippolyte Tame, He has found a disciple in the 
aristocratic Paul Bourget, especially as regards race and 
the importance of tradition. In England he could be 
likened to Carlyle and in America to Ralph Waldo Emer- 

The significance of Count de Gobineau's message 
can be understood only if one is familiar with the history 
of vitalism It is through Nietzsche whose meaning is 
coming to be better apprehended, that we may appreciate 
Gobineau. 


®^See Arnold Kowbothjun The Ltterary ^orks of pp 

35 (Gobmeau and Emerson), 48-50 (Gobmeau and Carlyle), p 74 
(Gobmeau and Tame), 38 and 6$ (Gobmeau and Henn Beyle^ 
Stendhal) Gobmestn*s debt to Stendhal is very obvious and has been 
mentioned by many a writer on Gobmeau 
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I — GOBINEAU THE METAPHYSICIAN 

A philosophical work on language entitled Memoire 
suT diverses Manifestations de la Vie Individuelley which 
was completed m Athens in the year 1866, gives us a 
sort of confession of faith, A curious mixture of science, 
metaphysics and mysticism, it is really little more than 
an improvisation, the author being in epistemology and 
ontology, which were to him foreign fields, an eclectic 
incapable of great onginality This treatise was intend- 
ed to complement the Essai sur VInegalite des Races 
Humaines He announced it in the following way m a 
letter to his friend Prokesch von Osten on June 20th, 
1856 “C’est k la fois, Tanatomie des langues au point 
de vue de leur vraie nature, et la demonstration de leur 
decadence graduelle avant le Sanscnt jusqu’aux lan- 
gues modernes'' Interesting in some portions as a con- 
tribution to philology. It IS especially valuable in that it 
introduces us into the heart of his conceptual system, 
it gives us the metaphysical basis of his thought and 
helps to explain his other writings. 

The work which he had begun in the early days in 
Bern and Frankfurt and continued at Teheran, had de- 
spite interruptions never ceased to occupy his mind. It 
finally appeared in the German language at Halle in 
1868 under the title Untersuchungen uber verschiedene 
Ansserungen des sporadischen Leben^\^ 

In the Memoire sur diverses Manifestations de la Vie 
Indmduelle Gobineau is apparently in search of a per- 

^Tatschrift fur Phiiosophie und philosophisclie Krmk (Halle 
1868), The original French manuscript has been lost A copy is in 
the Gobineau museum in Strasbourg 
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manent principle, something to hold fast to in the phe- 
nomenal flux. 

All human thinking springs from two sources which 
have been named, respectively, the “instinct vital” and 
the “instinct de connaissance” To the extent that knowl- 
edge has vital human utility there is no conflict Many 
inconsistencies in thinkers, however, are owing to a con- 
flict between these two tendencies There are many such 
inconsistencies in Gobineau, though we can mention 
only a few here In History and Religion, for instance, 
he is often close to the position of a pragmatist and we 
have quoted him in our Introduction as saying that there 
are no universal ideas Then in this philosophical trea- 
tise on language we come across the words “id6es abso- 
lues” and it is clear that the author clings strongly to 
the notion of ^'objective truth” Again, in the Essai sur 
PJnegaltte. in contradiction with his general relativistic 
view, he conceives beauty to be absolute, agreeing with 
the position of Vincenzo Gioberti ^ 

The Memoire sur dtverses Manifestations de la Vie 
Indmduelle is in three parts of which only the middle 
one is philological and the other two metaphysical. It 
is rather lacking in unity The author begins by connect- 
ing the work with certain passages of the Conclusion of 
the Essat sur VlnegcdiU des Races Humatnes which have 
apparently not been understood by his readers and need 
to be supplemented.^ 

Gobineau’s purpose in the Essat had been to show 
tiiat the phenomena afforded by the development of so- 

2 Vincenzo Gxoberti, Italian philosopher, publicist and PoUtidan 
(ISOl-l^rZ) IntroiuTsone dlo siudso della filosofia Del Belh, Del 
Bnom 

^Esm sur Hnegdtte des Races HuntameSj Conclusion G^erale, 
page 145 (Second Edition, 1S84) 
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cieties bore a striking resemblance to those perceived 
in the evolutions of organic substance He considered 
History proper a part of Natural History The Essai had 
aimed to understand *1a constitution interne du monde 
social” The connection between the Essai sur Vlnega- 
hie des Races Humaines and this philosophical work is, 
in point of fact, not always obvious, but it is certain that 
Gobineau considers language and race intimately con- 
nected, he traces in languages a deterioration by mu- 
tual contact corresponding to the racial decadence 
brought about by fusion He develops further his ideas 
as to the inequality of the different languages 

In the passage of the epilogue to the Essai, to which 
he refers the reader, he had tried to establish the exist- 
ence of racial souls that lived with a life of their own 
and possessed true individuality This endeavor was 
similar to that of the German philosopher Fechner, who 
at about the same time was giving his people a mod- 
ernized version of the ancient Babylonian doctrine which 
attributed souls to planets and other heavenly bodies. 
One is indeed often reminded of Fechner in reading the 
Mimotre sur diverses Manifestations de la Vie IndU 
viduellefi 

Immediately after the Introduction the author de- 
votes some space to an attack on what he calls '*la 
pruderie m6taphysique ” He argues that in philosophical 
research there should be a compromise between ab- 
straction and perception. Empirical knowledge, obser- 
vation and induction must complement pure metaphysi- 
cal reasoning. Moreover, in his use of the words **senti- 

^ Gustav Theodor Fechner (18Q1-1S87), German experimental 
psychologist. Wrote oier Uber das Sealenleben der Pfiamen 

(1848) Metnente der Psycbopbysfk (1860) 
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ment intime’' and “sentiment commtin” he seems to make 
a plea for intuitive knowledge, for what Berthelot calls 
“le sentiment immediat.’’ “Ce que la m6taphysique 
s’avoue la plus impuissante k affirmer, c'est pr^cis6ment 
ce qui est le plus indubitable pour la sensation, a savoir 
le monde mat6nel , Descartes a prononc6 que 

nous n’avions la conscience assurde de la vie que par 
le fait que nous pensions. Cependant, tout reclame contre 
un tel arrSt Le sentiment intime ne s’y rend pas On 
6prouve au contraire une conviction irks forte que de 
tous les faits qui nous entourent, les faits metaphysiques 
restent les moms saisissables, les moins convainquants, 
les moins assures On les voit deriver bien moins des 
questions en elles-mSmes, que de la fagon dont ces 
questions sont pos6es; il suffit d’une erreur (et quoi de 
plus facile que d'errer dans un tel calcuP) pour donner 
k des nuages la valeur de rdalit^” . Elsewhere 
Gobineau has expressed his opinion of Descartes and 
rationalism more frankly. In connection with his trans- 
lation into Persian of the Discours de la Methode which 
he had undertaken for his Persian friends, he says in a 
letter to Prokesch von Osten “Je vous avoue en toute 
humilite que Descartes me paralt miserable, et Tidee 
que Thomme flni peut decouvnr Tinfini par une sene de 
calculs certains une des plus grandes inepties qui ait 
jamais pass6 par une t^te humaine. Mais comme c^est 
europden! Les Asiatiques se trompent sans doute, ils 
out pourtant ime chose de leur c6te d'est la grandeur 
et la puissance et la hardiesse de leurs hypotheses/* 

5 The foUowing passage is to be found m the fifth section of the 
first part* reste le sentiment common a toujours eu I’lnstmct que 
la Tie personnelle n’^tait pas seulement prisentd dan** les corps or- 
ganist, comme on I’entend d*ordinaire. Pour chaqoe homme pensant 
ITdt Tit, ITdt Txnfie, remue et fait rcmuer/* 
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(Italics mine) This last sentence is not without sig- 
nificance and would have pleased Nietzsche ® There is 
an interesting allegorical poem on '‘Error and Truth” in 
Gobmeau’s Paradis de Beowulf ^ which champions the 
usefulness of error and is throughout Nietzchean in 
spirit 

There can be no doubt that Oriental mysticism had 
Its part in shaping the Count’s personality It is certain- 
ly discernible in the Memoire sur diverses Manifesta- 
tions de la Vie Individuelle 

Gobineau’s philosophy, as it appears in this treatise, 
is in form an idealistic or spiritualistic monism Almost 
at the beginning we find this fundamental monistic 
proposition “L’Etre et la pens6e, la vie et la conscience 
sont parties inseparables d’un m6me aggregat” The 
author also uses the spmozistic term “La Substance” 
throughout. This, however, can not deceive us nor lead 
us to retract our statement that Gobmeau is a pluralist. 
Appearances to the contrary, this work is also definitely 
pluralistic He is chiefly interested in individual life. 
Immediately following this monistic proposition he 
states his intention to confine himself to the use of “quite 
another cnterium” in his endeavors to seek out and 
recognize the “manifestations of individual life.” 
“Laissons done de cdt6 Tessence mSme de TStre et pre- 

^NtetzscBe ibe Thinker by William Mackintire Salter, pages 187 
and 482, Niemcbe on the Will to Illusion as shown m Will to Tower, 
Joyful Science, Genealogy of Morals Compare also Hans Vaihinger Die 
Tbilosopbte des AJs-Ob, page 354, on Nietzsche’s ”Perspektivismus** 

On Le Taradts de Biowulf (originally La Ytsion d*Angtlhert) 
see Ludwig Schemann, Gobmeau, Volume II, pp 147-1 58 The model 
for the poem was Dante’s Divtna Commedta Professor Schemann does 
not consider the Chnstian spmt m Gobineau’s poem quite conyincing 
We reproduce the allegoncal poem Error and Truth in the appendix. 
It IS also in Schemann’s collection Quellen und XJntersuchungen zum 
Leben Gobtneaus, Volume IL 
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nons les attributs, du moms les pnncipaux La ot nous 
parviendrons a en constater Texistence, nous serons 
fond€s a decider que nous trouvons la vie proprement 
dite, la vie mdividuelle, personnelle, speradique ** The 
author’s mam interest is in vital phenomena ‘X’lndi- 
vidu est rstre”. The aim of ‘Xa Substance”, as he says 
in Part III, is ”la determination sporadique” for the pur- 
pose of, obtaining ‘la plus grande somme de vie possi- 
ble”. Individuality can never disappear. “La vie porte 
done avec elle, comme son vehicule indispensable, 
comme sa caractenstique, la tendance a Tindividualite. 
Hors de la, pas de vie et on peut prononcer hardiment 
que ce qui n’est pas individuel, deviendra mais n’est 
pas. 

Matter and mind and matter and life are distinct, 
though they interact , quoi que soit la matifere, quoi 
que soit la vie, qu’il faille ou non, consid6rer Tune et 
Tautre dans leur principe comme des mises en action 
d'une seule et m6me substance, il n’en est pas moms 
clair que dans T^tat oh nous les observons, ce sont deux 
expositions distmctes Tune de Tautre La matidre est 
une chose, la vie en est une autre ” There was un- 
doubtedly a conflict in the author’s mind between monism 
and pluralism, but we consider the words “dans T^tat 
oh nous les observons” as sufiBciently suggestive of what 
was paramount. We know that he rejected both Schol- 
astic dualism and Kant’s dualism of noumena and phe- 
nomena. He considered matter and mind different 
manifestations of one underlying “Substance”, “H est . . 
n^cessaire de considdrer la substance independamment 
de Tabstraction pour rdussir a la comprendre, et on ne 
la divisera pas en deux fractions de constitution absolu- 
ment opposdes, la mat^rielle et Tiddale. Elle est vari^e 
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en elle-mSme, comma on I’a vu, mais continue et dans 
I’essentiel homogfene . This passage occurs in the 
third part and a little further he says “11 n’y a done pas 
deux choses distinctes dans la nature: “La Matifere”, 
“I’Espnt” II n’y a qu’un fait la substance qui embrasse 
tout, emplit tout, est tout, qui n’a pas d’en dehors Et 
ce point fixd, cet ensemble une fois embrassd, autant 
qu’il pent I’dtre, par I’esprit de I’homme, impuissant 
d’ailleurs a comprendre tout entier, puisqu’il n’est lui- 
mdme qu’un cercle inscnt dans cette sphbre, rappelons 
encore qu’aucune analyse, aucune exp6nence, soit posi- 
tive, soit mdtaphysique n’autorisent dans aucun cas k 
admettre que cette mSme substance rattachde a I’ldentitd 
par un substrat gdndral, puisse jamais voir disparattre 
de son sein les differences, e’est k dire I’lndividualitd 
des elements qui concourent k la former ” “ II y a 
done un moment oh Tidentite de la substance rencontre 
la complexite de la substance ” 

These quotations must have made the conflict very 
apparent. The relation of the One to the Many, of the 
all-form to the each-form has been a philosophic prob- 
lem through the ages That the author derived some 
emotional satisfaction from the use of Spinoza’s term 
“La Substance” is certain, but as to which tendentqr 
actually prevailed in him there can scarcely be any doubt. 
In this essay Gobmeau presents his philosophy as a 
monism, but this, after a searching examination, im- 
presses one as a mere faqade, or, if that is putting it 
too strongly, it is certain that much of the structure 
behind it has crumbled and given way to plurahsm. He 
makes it manifest enough throu^out the treatise that 
his real interest is m the each-form, in the phenomenal 
diversity of life. 
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We may indeed safely take our due from the Essai 
sur VInigalite des Races Humatnes He there says in 
the Condusion G6n6rale, to quote but one short passage. 

. fussent-elles nees d’un seul couple,* les vari6t6s 
humames, etemellement distinctes, vivent sous la loi de 
la multiplicite des types, et leur unit6 pnmordiale ne 
saurait exercer et n'exerce sur leurs destinees la plus 
imponderable consequence”. This great work on the 
races furnishes the best proof that Gobineau saw the 
world as the scene of contrary forces and processes 

There is a definite trend among modern thinkers to 
go back to Heraclitus Whether we think of a universe 
or of a multiverse, we are apt to see life as a becoming. 
There is agreement in this respect between such widely 
differing wnters as Nietzsche, Bergson and Jules de 
Gaultier ^ One is reminded of Bergson and his Heracli- 
tean “devenir r6el” m certain passages of Gaultier's he 
Bovarysme “La r6alitd ph6nom^nale, a-t-on dit, est si- 
tu6e dans le devenir Empinquement k notre vue Tuni- 
vers se meut. . . La r^alit6 consiste en un certain €tat 
de ralentissement du mouvement” Elsewhere in the 
same work he says that the self (“le moi ou Tesprit”) 
by an “analytic gesture” divides and delimits, separating 
object from subject, perception from sensation and so 
on indefinitely. This “mouvement de dissociation”, how- 
ever, IS held in check by a contrary tendency to asso- 
ciate:” . il mod^re cette force de dissociation qu'il a 
tout d'abord dechalnee et contramt, par un geste con- 
traire, quelques parties de cette substance, qui va se 
d^sagrfigeant, k s'associer selon des combinaisons vari- 

® Jules 4e Gaultier, modern French writer on philosophical sub- 
jects, author of De Kanf ^ Nteissche, Le Bovarysme, La Btcfson XJnf- 
verseUe^ He has developed an Art-Philosophy which shows strongly the 
inhuence of Schopenhauer, though it is free both from the latter^'s 
p essim ism and jbis tendency toward Buddhistic asceticism. 
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ables, d'une duree plus ou moins longue, d’une solidite 
plus ou moms grande, selon qu'il les compnme avec 
plus ou moms de force ” It is by this “double gesture** 
that the phenomenal world is created and knowledge 
becomes possible 

Jules de Gaultier’s “mouvement ralenti” makes one 
think of Bergson’s “mouvement inverse”. The latter 
writes in ^Evolution Creatnce “En realite la vie est un 
mouvement, la materialite est le mouvement inverse, et 
chacun de ces deux mouvements est simple, la mati^re 
qui forme un monde etant un flux indivis6, indivisde 
aussi etant la vie jqui la traverse en y decoupant des 
8tres vivants De ces deux courants le second contrarie 
le premier, mais le premier obtient tout de mSme 
quelque chose du second il en resulte entre eux un 
“modus Vivendi”, qui est pr6cis6ment I’organisation. 
Cette organisation prend pour nos sens et pour notre 
intelligence la forme de parties enti^rement ext6neures 
k des parties dans le temps et dans I’espace” 

There is a strong resemblance m the conceptions of 
these two writers for all the difference m the way they 
are expressed. The analytical power or gesture of Gaul- 
tier “sunders and divides ceaselessly the continuous and 
homogeneous”, but while Bergson deems it possible for 
human beings to realize the “undivided flux of life” by 
intuition, Jules de Gaultier denies this absolutely. “11 
apparatt suffisamment qu’il n’est pas de connaissance 
possible de Tindivisible et du continu. *” With the Berg- 
sonian conception of the “elan vital”® goes a trust in m- 

Creattve Evduiton Bergson wntes ”La conscience, chez 
riioinme, est snrtout intelligence Elle aurait pn, elle anrait du, semble- 
t-il, Stre aussi intuition Intuition et intelligence representent deux di- 
rections opposees du travail conscient* I’lntuition marche dans le sent 
m6me de la vie, rintelligence va en sens inverse;, et se trouve amsi tout 
naturellcment regl& sur le mouvement de la matiere ” 
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tuition as a legitimate mode of obtaining knowledge. 
Bergson's “mouvement inverse” includes both “mouve- 
ments” or ‘*gestes” distinguished by Gaultier, that is to 
say the intellectual function in its two aspects, analytical 
and synthetic Both writers, however, saw reality as 
something m movement, or flux 

In the value he attaches to intuition Bergson is, of 
course, much closer to Gobineau Jules de Gaultier is 
an intellectualist with only a vitalistic ''Einschlag”, as 
the Germans would say. 

Count de Gobineau's philosophy, as we find it m 
this work, has points of contact with Spinoza's Panthe- 
ism, with the Idealism of Hegel, the “Absolute Ego” of 
J. G, Fichte, the “World-Soul” of Schelling, the Scho- 
penhaurian “Will” and the “Unconscious” of E von 
Hartmann One could also compare certain aspects 
of It with the metaphysics of the Nietzsche of the first 
period when he was under Schopenhauer's influence. 

Two things are clear from Gobineau's vocabulary: 
first that he sees life and reality as a becoming, as some- 
thing fluid and in continual motion and secondly that 
“La Substance” is for him a striving will. He speaks, 
for example, of “la conscience” as “I'effort de la vie”. 
Like many another thinker he encounters great difficulty 
in his attempts to account for the fluidity of phenomenal 
reality by means of static concepts This work repre- 
sents, in that respect, an interesting stage in philoso- 
phical speculation. A comparison with Jules de Gaultier 
can here be useful and interesting. 

R. E Ton Hartmann Die ^htlosophte des JJnbewussten, 
Berlin, Maurice Harris was influenced by this work See his 

Le fardm de Birentce which is supposed to be 'Ylnconscient** of Hart- 
mann ”en action.*^ (Sous l^Oerl des Barbares, Exaxnen, page 28 ), 
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The third part of the Mimoire sur diverses Mam- 
festations de la Vie Individuelle begins with the follow- 
ing passage* ‘‘La plenitude la plus grande possible de la 
conscience, Id sensation vive de TStre, d*6tre mdividu- 
ellement, d’Stre separ6ment de tout le reste, de la sub- 
stance ambiante, d'etre pour soi et en soi, pent seule 
6tre admise comme conf6rant la vie complete A 
quelqu’autre stage que Ton consid^re comme celle-ci, 
elle s’apergoit en voie de formation; elle ne s'arrSte pas, 
elle monte, mais a vrai dire, elle n*est pas, settlement 
elle est en travail pour devenir. II faut done chercher 
la vie et Tobserver dans son 6panouissement le plus 
grand, connu, qui est rindividualit6 et non pas dans ses 
ongmes qui ne la foumissent pas r6ellement ” The di- 
rection of evolution is from original unity to phenomenal 
diversity, from the primal will^^ of “La Substance” to 
Its expression in individual wills * “On doit dire, en toute 
assurance que le moment oh la substance ne tend pas k 
r^tat sporadique n’existe pas, on n’a jamais saisi la 
substance en flagrant delit d'lmmobihte et du moment 
qu’elle remue, e’est pour chercher les moyens de pro- 
duire un corps isol6 . • “Ce qui est g6neralit6, 
ce qui laisse voir la vie une, commune, semblable, 
continue, de mSme esphee, de meme valeur, ce 
qui favorise ou semble favonser Thypothhse de ridentit6 
absolue de la substance, n’est que le resultat artificiel de 
Fanalyse concluant, non pas sur ce que la substance est 
en elle-mSme, mais sur les proc6d6s que la substance 
emploie pour obtenir la plus grande somme de vie possi- 
ble, proc6d6s qui, en effet, sont les mSmes, prmcipale- 

Gobmeau did not use the expression **pr]xnal will” but be could 
bave done so, it is obyiously wbat be meant Nietzsche m Btrfk of 
Tra^dy calls it “Das Ur-Eiii”. 
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merit dans les premiers stages du ddveloppement de tous 
les germes ” 

Gobmeau's favorite concept is that of the “indi- 
vidual sporadic being” He attributed “la vie sporadi- 
que”, that is to say independent spintuaf existence to 
abstract concepts, to ideas and even to languages But 
there was, m his opinion, a hierarchy among these “spo- 
radic existencies”, the highest point in the development 
being represented by the individual human conscious- 
ness 

We shall see that in his search for a permanent 
pnnciple Gobmeau is led to attempt two solutions His 
argument at the end for personal immortality strikes 
one as an inconsistency, he had originally appeared to 
content himself with establishing the permanence of 
the different species 

In his conception of the nature of Space and Time 
our author resembles Schleiermacher, E. von Hartmann 
and especially Immanuel Hermann Fichte^^ whom he 
quotes and to whose position he professes adherence 
All four authors disagree with the subjective idealism of 
Kant and Schopenhauer, denying that space and time are 
purely subjective forms of the phenomenal world and 
seeing in them rather forms of the objective, real world 
Time and Space, according to Gobmeau, should be con- 
sidered “les enveioppes n^cessaires de toute entit6”. I 
H, Fichte was right in saying that “L'Espace” et le 
“Temps” n’ont, en eux-mdmes, aucune reality ou pui- 
ssance h regard de Vime ou de quelque entit6 que ce 
soit, attendu qu’ils ne sont rien que des consequences 
immediates de TEtre, et de la persistance interne de 

Herman© FjcHte, German pHiIosopKer, son of 1 G. 
Bchte (bom in 1797), 
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toute entit6”. Surprisingly, Gobmeau does not commit 
himself on the subject of causality 

Explaining the world and its phenomena is the ulti- 
mate aim of ail science and philosophy Unfortunately, 
there is contradiction between our necessary instrument, 
reason, which can proceed only by means of identity and 
the reality of the world which is essentially irrational 
and thus continually eludes identification All we can 
know is phenomenal reality which comes about by an 
arbitrary act of the mind immobilizing a portion of the 
flux Jules de Gaultier calls this the “principe d’arrSt''. 
What we call reality, then, is only an equilibrium be- 
tween contrary forces This must have a certain dura- 
tion , it IS not too much to say that without a passionate 
belief in "'objective truth’' it would never be maintained 

There is without doubt an antinomy between re- 
ality which IS mtnnsically fluid, ever in a state of change 
and becoming, and the notion of a fixed, unique and im- 
mutable truth. Yet for any aspect of the phenomenal 
flux to become properly perceptible or “realized”, this 
act of faith is requisite As the result of our working 
with static concepts the real appears to be stationary. 

There are certain primary unities or “categories” of 
thought which have achieved priority over all others. 
The notions of time, space and causality seem to most 
of us indispensable, but this may be conceived as being 
due simply to the fact of their having gamed the ad- 
herence of the human mind over eons of time. Almost 
equally important as these categones and the notion of 
objective truth, are the illusion of the human personality 
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and the illusion of free will With his racial determi- 
nism Gobmeau could, of course, admit the freedom of 
the will only in a very restricted sense He was, how- 
ever, completely under the illusion of human individu- 
ality and his strong vital instinct refused to ’acknowledge 
that this unit could be mortal 

Human utility m general and the subjective factor 
of temperament m particular, preside at the formation of 
any reality that we can know. Whether one take the 
viewpoint of intellectualism, considering knowledge to 
be the aim and life but a means, or the opposite one 
which puts happiness m living first and estimates every- 
thing else as ancillary to this, it is clear that reality as 
such is m any case a balance of power, each conception 
denving its reality from the limits imposed upon it by 
Its opposite. There can, for instance, be no object with- 
out a subject and vice versa 

In the third part of the Memoire sur diverses Mani- 
festations de la Vie Individuelle the author says ''L'Etre 
inteme,^^ pourvu de la conscience, est dirigd vers la 
connaissance, c'est h dire vers rappr6hension de la sub- 
stance totale ” Similarly Jules de Gaultier makes of ‘Te 
ddsir de connaissance mt^grale'* ‘le principe de la vie 
ph6nomenale'* This seems to imply on the part of 

Jules de Gaultier has expressed this very ably m Le Bavarysme 
page 271 • **L*Ifl,tervention de la memoir^ element indispensable du fair 
de la conscience, a pour effet de resserrer dans la minute presente et de 
mainteair unis ensemble deux tron^ons de la duree qui tendent a se 
s^parer. Tun de Tautre, s*enfuyant vers les directions opposees de ravenir 
et du pass^ Cest par Pentremise de ce principe d’arrSt et de concentra- 
tion que s*engent, au-des$us de Tecoulement de la substance phenome- 
nale, ces observatoires ou la vie prend conscience d*elle-m^me dans 
^illusion de Tmclividualitd et de la personne.” This has a Bergsoman 
nng* 

Schemann m his Biography of Gobmeau (Volume II, page 66) 
translates **ltre interne” as **der geistige Mensch”. 

Jules de Gaultier Le Bovarysme^ page 269 
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Gobineau no less than m the case of Gaultier an m- 
tellectuahst slant But let us not judge too hastily m 
this matter 

In the Essai sur VlnegaliU des Races Hutnmnes our 
author has recourse to Hindu symbolism, typifying the 
subjective or active attitude, the “instinct to satisfy ma- 
terial needs” with “Pouroucha” or the masculine prin- 
ciple, and the objective faculty or contemplative habit, the 
“instinct de la vie morale” with “Praknti” or the femi- 
nine principle It is obvious that neither tendency could 
exist alone or mdependent of the other. A healthy bal- 
ance between them must be the ideal Jules de Gaul- 
tier’s “pnncipe d’acte” and “pnncipe contemplatif” 
correspond to these symbols employed by Gobineau.^^® 

There can be little doubt that this is essentially 
what Nietzsche meant when, m the realm of art, he made 
the distinction between the Dionysian and the Apollinic 
experience Apollo would appear to correspond to 
FYaknti and Dionysos to Pouroucha Wm M Salter 
wntes in the chapter entitled “Function of Art” of his 
work Nietzsche the Thinker. “Nietzsche says that the 
Dionysiac man is an art-work, not an artist For he is not 
so much looking at life as in a picture and finding re- 
lief in detaching it from himself, as entenng it afresh, 
re-expenmicing its joy and its pain, saying yes even to 
what is tragic in it In short, the Apolhmc type man 
looks at life, the Dionjraiac relives it The truth is, the 
Dionysiac experience is material for art, it is a subject 
that may be artistically treated — and this is what 

Bovarysme, page 2<8 "Le moi psychologique n’est pa* 
autre chose gue le lieu oh la substance de rttie se diTise, selon une 
infinit e de prgportums, en <d>;ec et en sujet et ccnnpos^ pour se saisir, 
une infimtd de ceanprcams entre un pnncipe d'acte et un pnncipe con- 
templatif” 
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Nietzsche really (or logically) means, the justification 
for his speaking of a second art-impulse being simply 
that the material has been so used For out of the 
Dionysian festival grew that supreme form of Greek 
art, the tragic drama, this may be briefly characterized 
as an Apollmic treatment of the Dionysiac experience — 
a marriage of the two 

Now It IS rather significant, m judging as to which 
of these two tendencies prevailed in Gobineau, that he 
should have credited his ideal Aryan with being predomi- 
nantly utilitarian “Viennent maintenant les peuples 
Wanes. De T^nergie refldchie, ou pour mieux dire, une 
intelligence 6nergique; le sens de F utile ^ mats dans une 
signification de ce mot heaucoup plus large^ plus ilevee, 
plus eourageuse^ plus idiale que chez les nations 
jmnes; . . (Italics mine) 

In certain passages of the Histoire des Perses, as 
well as in his correspondence from which we shall have 
occasion to quote, we are reminded of Nietzsche and his 
distaste for the ''objective man” who tends to be a mirror 
pure and simple 

Along with marked differences there are some very 
interesting resemblances between the philosophy of 
Gobineau and that of Jules de Gaultier In reading the 
Memoire sur diverses Manifestations de la Vie Indu 
viduelle one has at times a curious impression of being 
m the presence of a peculiarly apt illustration of Gaul- 
tier's philosophy The author is seen to be dominated 

^^Fnedncli Nietzsche makes this <iistmctxon between the I>iony- 
nac and the Apollimc art-experience in Dse Geburi der Tra^odte 

sur Hni^aUte des Races Humatnes, Tome L Chapitre 
XVI, page 2U (Second edition^ 1884), 

^^See Hans Vaihmger Hdmtfphte des Als-Ob, page 3^4, on 
Nietzsche's **Perspektivisimis”. (Volksansgabe, Leipzig, 1924) 
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alternately by his vital instinct and by his desire for 
knowledge Viewing his life-work as a whole, one ob- 
serves him wavering between a relativistic way of think- 
ing and a faith in absolute truth A striking illustration 
of this arbitrary '‘pnncipe d'arr^f’ of the human mind, 
is the fact that m the face of the pessimism of the Essai 
Gobineau could regard the family as a “higher being” 
than the race and that he could have become the indi- 
vidualist that he was The chief difference between the 
two writers lies m the extent to which Gobineau allows 
himself to be dominated by his concepts, m the capacity 
for illusion of these concepts. Nevertheless our author 
seems aware of the provisional nature of scientific con- 
cepts and hypotheses, of their instrumental character 20 
He says “ce que nous appelons la matibre” and on the 
eighth page of Part I, of the Memoire occurs this 
passage “ Ce n'est qu'avec grand’peine et en faisant 
abstraction d'une foule de conditions de la vie, que Ton 
arrive k detacher, a isoler, k considerer a part la cellule 
parente si proche de la monade, pour y pouvoir signaler 
la premiere forme vitale, bien rudimentaire assure- 
ment et qui toutefois presentant encore la dualite, doit 
6tre signalee comme etant elle-m8me un milieu ” The 
“milieu”, of which we shall speak more presently, was 
perhaps Gobmeau's favorite “Denkmittel” Let us now 
enumerate some of the mam points of resemblance be- 
tween Gobineau and Jules de Gaultier Both saw life 
as a becoming Like Nietzsche and his predecessor 

careful definition of and distinction between fictions and 
hypoth^es is of more recent date. See Hans Vaihmger Phlosophte des 
Als^Oh, pages 90-92 This was written between 187^ and 1878 Tbe 
twenty-seventh chapter entitled Ideenverschtebung explains the tendency 
of hypotheses to become dogmas, of fictions to become hypotheses or 
even dogmas directly Gobineau tended to use fictions naively A good 
example is his use of the fiction of the organism 
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Gaultier saw ethics as a ‘'chapter of Natural History*'. 
Like Gobineau he was wont to compare social groups to 
biological organisms Though an mtellectualist he rec- 
ognized the “Will to Power” and resembled Gobineau in 
showing a decided Nietzschean trend in his thought 21 
Both writers were in ethics aristocrats, opposing the 
Rousseau-born rationalism of Kant's “Categorical Im- 
perative” They recognized the diversity of moral tem- 
peraments Finally, Jules de Gaultier understood as well 
or better than Gobineau the “will to illusion” For him 
the Christian ideal was a “conception bovaryque” vitally 
useful to the “hordes barbares” This view is very 
similar to the pragmatic attitude assumed by our author 
toward Chnstianity.^s 

Gobineau is interesting to compare with Gaultier 
because he so often seems to be stnving to express much 
the same thought in different words We shall illustrate 
this with quotations If our author succeeds less well 
than the latter m accounting for the fluidity of reality, 
it is because of his concepts, which, once chosen, ad- 
mitted of no retreat Gobineau’s preferred concept was, 
we have said, that of the “individual sporadic being”. 
He bases this pnnciple of individuation on the contention 
that without individuality the “substance” would remain 
“completement insaisissable” A favonte “Denkmittel” 
with him, though subservient, was what he called the 
“milieu”, the enveloping medium necessary to each and 
every sporadic being, whether material or spiritual. 

^^Gatiltier dilFers from Gobmeau m diat be recognizes possi- 
bibnes of human evolution which the latter’s racial determinism denies* 
Jules de Gaultier he Btwarysme, pages 239-40 and 291-292 
See Ludwig Schemann’s Biography of Gobineau, also Quelkn 
and Uniersuckun^m sum heben Gobmemds, Volume 11, especially 
pages 407-408 and 420-421 See also Chapter HI, pp 135-138 of the 
present work 
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These ‘^milieux” or media he saw as “essentiellement 
solubles et transitoires” 

According to Gobineau abstract concepts lived, he 
accepted the dictum of the realists “omne concipiendum 
vivit” “Tout ce qui se donne k connaitre est d’une 
mani^re ou d’une autre manifeste, on doit d’autant plus 
admettre comme placees dans cet 6tat les existences 
supposees immatenelles qu*elles tombent plus complete- 
ment que les autres sous le regard de Tespnt, lequel est 
constitue de fagon k s’en rendre un compte particulidre- 
ment exact, a en refl6ter des images tout a fait frap- 
pantes ” 

The notion of form, whose function is essentially to 
delimit the object to which it is applied, does not necessa- 
rily imply tangibility Form can be revealed independent- 
ly of matter. “Les formes immatdnelles se pr6cisent 
avec tout autant de nettet6 que les autres, car sans elles, 
Tesprit ne percevrait que chaos, pour ne pas tomber sous 
les sens de Thomme, elles n’en sont pas moms s€v^re- 
ment dessinees et exactes L'oeil n'est pas admis k les 
atteindre, mais Tesprit les touche, il se rend compte 
qu’une idee est distincte d'une autre idee, circonscrite 
a elle-m^me et se maintenant pour cette raison dans une 
situation sporadique ” “ . du foyer commun du point et 
de la ligne, de ce foyer oh la ligne et le point ne sont 
qu’eux-m^mes, pris dans leur valeur absolue, se meuvent 
deux irradiations, s'epandant dans des directions oppo- 
sdes. Tandis que Tune debrouille Tamas materiel, Tautre 
classifie Tamas abstrait Cette double imposition fait 
reconnaltre Ih oh elle s’arr^te, non pas la vie, mais Tin- 
dividualite et, par 1^, elle se montre, dans les deux 
spheres, comme 6tant Tun des attributs mdispensables 
de la vie, car sans individualitd, il n'y a pas d'app6tition, 
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il n'y a pas de r6puIsion, il n'y a pas de mouvement, 
li n'y a pas de perpdtuitd” We quote a few more 
passages so that Gobineau’s view of the relation of mind 
and matter may become clearer “ . de*m6me que la 
matiere contient des corps premiers strangers les uns 
aux autres, en tant que corps premiers, et cependant 
susceptibles de se combiner, parce qu’en somme ils sent 
matidre et possedent en commun tels et tels attnbuts 
de la matidre, de m^me la substance contient la ma- 
tibre et Tespnt, qui se combment constamment, qui ne 
vivent pas Tun sans Tautre et pour lesquels des rapports 
si dtroits s’expliquent, malgrd les differences, par le fait 
que matibre et esprit possedent dgalement et en commun 
les attnbuts principaux de la substance, Tattraction, la 
determination des parties par le rayonnement commun, 
qui produit le temps et Tespace, la soumission aux 
mSmes lois de manifestation et de d6veloppement.” 
Elsewhere, at the end of a long sentence which we can 
not quote m its entirety, there occurs this passage: *‘la 
somme totale des molecules morganiques entrafndes 
dans un mouvement continuel, a pour vocation de 
foumir Telement plastique sur lequel viennent s’lm- 
pnmer les formes des innombrables categories d'exist- 
ences/' ''La chalne de productions organiques et in- 
organiques qui s’6tend du corps solide offert par la roche 
de premiere formation, jusqu'k la diffusion des flmdes 
imponderables n'a pas encore laissd apercevoir un point 
oh elle s'arrSte ... on serait conduit h admettre que les 
manifestations materielles tendent sans cesser nulle- 
ment, vers un etat qui, d'aprbs la fa 9 on ordinaire de 
raisonner, aurait perdu la majeure partie des attnbuts 
considerds comme le plus inherents k la matiere. Je 



parle, bien entendu, de Tensemble des Stres organises 
et non des mdividus 

The author is often close to the idealistic monism 
of a Schellmg 

Each sporadic being is required to live in its 
medium or ‘"milieu” to which it is specially adapted and 
from which it draws its nourishment The earth, the 
stellar spheres, the human body and the mind constitute 
“autant d'enveloppes de cette nature Beings of all 
categories are to be considered under two aspects 
“d'abord leur nature d’lndividus isol6s, sporadiques, 
ensuite, leur qualite de milieu a Tegard d’autres 6tres ” 
Ideas are parasitic inhabitants of the human mind which, 
however, is not “la demeure exclusive de rid6e” other 
independent, sporadic existencies living in the same 
medium are languages “Relativement k Tespnt, la 
langue est un corps parasite, mais il n'est pas d’etre qui 
ne m^rite ce titre, k Tigard d'une formation quelconque, 
puisqu’il n'en est pas qui se passe d'un milieu et qui ne 

24 Compare with Introduction, page 10, the passage beginrung 
with the words ”Je ne trouve pas de ifficulte ” 

26 See Essat sur Vlnegaltii des Eaces Humatnes, Et, p 547 (Edi- 
tion of 1884) ”Une society enveloppe ses nations comme le ciel enve- 
loppe la terre, et ce ciel, que les exhalaisons des marais on les |ets de 
flammes du volcan n*atteignent pas, est encore, dans sa s^^mte, Fnnage 
parfaite des society que leur contenu ne saurait affectcr de ses tressai- 
hements, tandis qu’irresistiblement, bxen que d*une fa$on insensible, elles 
Tassouplissent a toutes leurs influences** Societies are here described as 
”miheux**, but they, in turn, inhabit a racial miheu **un milieu 
souverain oh se meuvent des forces actives, des prmcipes vivifiants en 
communication perp^tuelle avec Tindividu comme avec la masse ” 
(page 545) On page 543 the author explains in what sense nations 
may be personified **Un centre pohtique, autrement dit un peuple, a 
ses passions et son mtelhgence. Malgr^ la multiphcit^ des t8tes qui le 
forment il poss^de une mdividualite mixte, resultant de la nuse en 
commun de toutes les notions, de toutes les tendances, de toutes les 
idees, que la masse lui suggere Bref , un peuple, pns collecuvcment, 

est, dans de nombreuses fonctions, un 8cre aussi r^l que sx on le voyait 
condense en un seul corps” 
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tire d’en dehors de lui-meme sa nourriture et sa raison 
de subsister On ne saurait trouver dans cette vent6 
incontestable nen qui s’oppose k reconnattre Tindivi- 
duahte des etres 

We have said that our author was seeking a perma- 
nent principle In order to be perceptible, reality must 
achieve duration Gobineau managed to accomplish this 
m the intellectual sphere by a concept borrowed from 
organic life In his view, the continued existence of 
‘^sporadic beings” of the spiritual realm was guaranteed 
by the coupling of homogeneous elements. In other 
words, ideas married and reproduced their kind. There 
IS intimate correlation between the intellectual and the 
physical spheres: . on voit que les formes de Tex- 

astence abstraite, dont il a 6te question jusqu’ici, sont 
entierement soumises aux lois principales observees 
dans la nature organique homog6n6ite fondamentale, 
differences sexuelles, besom de milieux speciaux, plu- 
rality des milieux, diversity des esp^ces, mfycondity des 
hybrides ” (Italics mine). 

Gobmeau makes much of the infertility of hybrids* 
‘T1 ne sufEt pas d’avoir constaty, dans les existences 
abstraites, la raison determinante des genres, des especes 
mSme, il importe de toucher du doigt que le caractdre 
constitutif des genres et des espdces, le sceau de leur 
syparation, se montre lui-myme ici dans la nature, c’est 
Tiufycondity des hybrides Les efforts tentys jusqu'^ 
prysent pour effacer cette ligne de dymarcation ont 
quelquefois dymontre que les classifications ytaient in- 
correctes; tout au plus, a-t-on yty conduit k admettre, 
dans certains cas, que des individus appartenant k des 
espyces jadis irds distinctes, s'ytaient suffisamment 
rapprochys pour rendre dysormais possible ce qui ne 
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I’avait pas 6t6 d’abord”26 in the following, very in- 
teresting passage, the author not only gives us a theory 
of truth, but attempts a contribution to psychiatry 
Gobineau’s critenum for “trueness” or soundness of 
ideas is vitalistic and therefore invites comparison with 
the pragmatic test of C3iarles Peirce and William James 
“En somme, I’lnfdconditd des hybrides subsiste, comme 
le point le plus saillant et le plus reconnaissable du con- 
tact des espbces et elle se maintient h I’dtat de loi, dd- 
montrde dans le monde organique II en est de mSme 
dans le monde intellectuel Un nombre de concepts, 
produits d’idees dtrangbres Tune a I’autre sont frappds 
d’une stdnlitd absolue S’ll en dtait autrement toute Idde 
serait ce qu’on appelle “Juste”, car le signe d’une Idde 
qui n’est pas telle, c’est de s’arrSter court dans sa gdnd- 
ration, au contraire plus deux Iddes mises en contact se 
trouvent Stre homogbnes et pourvues d’dldments sus- 
ceptibles de se pdndtrer et de se combiner, plus longue 
et plus vigoureuse est la hgnde qui sort de ces premiers 
parents Si Ton refldchit k un grand nombre de situa- 
tions mentales qui, ne rdsultant pas d’une Idsion du 
cerveau, n’en sont pas moms telles que Ton est obligd 
d’y reconnaitre I’alidnation dans une mesure quelconque, 
on reconnattra que le fait qui les signale, c’est le manque 
d’homogdnditd, ou comme on dit, I’mcohdrence des 
Iddes et, par suite leur infdconditd ” 

Gobineau's standard for determmmg what is “true” 

2^ See Ludwig Schemann Gokneau*5 Rasseipwerk, page$ 384-385, 
for a discussion of the relationship of Gobmeau^s theories to those of 
Barwin Although Gobineau rejected and combated the Darwinian 
theory of evolution, he discerned an analogy between his theory of the 
races and Darwin’s theory of natural selection. Xn the opening paragraph 
of this Memotre , as well as m the second foreword to the Esm, he 
claimed to be, in a sense, a precursor of Darwin Also his Biography of 
GohneaUf I, p 444 
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IS interesting, whatever one may think of it and of the 
psychiatric theory from the standpoint of modem science 
It has at least vitalism in common with Jamesian prag- 
matism. According to William James an idpa was ''true*' 
when It worked, when it promoted life 

The Citation which follows allows one to gain a 
conception of our author's cosmic perspective “La na- 
ture vivante se presente ainsi reunie en une masse im- ^ 
mense, dont toutes les parties se penStrent, soit au 
moyen de I'homogen^ite des individus, qui, assurant la 
perpetuity des espdces fait circuler mdefiniment les 
modes de la substance, soit par Tenchainement et la 
combinaison des milieux, en vertu desquels la vie se 
gyneralise " 

Pluralism is, in spite of the monistic formulas, appa- 
rent throughout this treatise. So, for example, here in 
the sixth section of Part III . . la nature a une double 
constitution dont on doit tenir compte Les difPdrences 
qu’elle prdsente sont bien ryelles, bien d6terminyes, 
qualitatives, immuables dans leur essence, meffagables 
Cependant, la fagon dont ces differences sont distribuees 
dans les manifestations de la substance, n'a pas un tel 
caractere et cela provient de la vie m6me qui pousse 
Tune vers Tautre, les affinites et pour cela les detache 
des parties antagonistiques Au moyen de cette selec- 
tion perpytuelie, il y a mouvement gyneral, plus ou moms 
contrarie, vers un equilibre qui ne se produit jamais 
complet et qui n'arnve pas k Timmobilitd, parce que la 
vie ramdne toujours les contacts antagonistes, et dd- 
tache les afiSnitys les unes des autres pour les reporter 
separement vers des afflnitys plus grandes " 

This sounds not unlike Jules de Gaultier who also 
saw life and reality as conditioned by constant strife. 



To Gobmeau it seemed that the phrase ‘'V esprit e$t 
un milieu^' was lacking m accuracy and that it should be 
used with reservations 'Xa vent6 est que les espnts 
sont des milieux “ le corps solaire est assurdment 
une sphere polarisee comme le corps terrestre, cepen- 
dant les atmospheres de ces deux corps, sans parler de 
beaucoup d’autres de leurs qualites respectives, s’6cartent 
considerablement d’une pante de type L’atmosphere 
particuliere d'un esprit ne se distingue pas moms de 
celle d’un autre esprit Cest pourquoi la mSme espece 
dTdee n’apparalt pas mdifferemment au sein de toutes 
les intelligences et pourquoi les autres Etres, dont nous 
aliens avoir a parler tout a Theure, ne sauraient non 
plus se produire partout sous le m6me aspect et avec les 
m^mes formes” By ‘1es autres Etres” he means the 
dilferent languages This last sentence is of the greatest 
importance for the comprehension of this philosophical 
work 

Gobmeau insists that ideas and languages, in short, 
all the entities manifesting themselves in ''minds con- 
sidered as milieux” are fully as much as other forms of 
existence subject to divergencies constituting genera, 
species and varieties. “Tel espnt est conform^ d*une 
fagon si spdciale que des entites intellectuelles fort rares 
a rencontrer ailleurs s*y plairont et y pourront multiplier, 
tel autre ne recevra que les vandtds les plus vulgaires et 
il rdsistera k tons les efforts dirigees de manidre k le 
rendre susceptible de rien recevoir au-dela ” We have 
referred to the two solutions attempted by Gobineau for 
his main problem When dealing with the “sporadic, in- 
dependent life” of abstract ideas, he had admitted the 
death of the individuals while the species endured. But 
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in the third part he employed a teleological fallacy to 
prove the immortality of the individual human soul 

That this should have happened, is very natural since 
the human individuality had come to be hi^ favorite con- 
cept, that in favor of which he had tended more and more 
to renounce even his concept of race A few citations 
will make this development clearer “Depuis les 6po- 
ques geologiques les contrastes extremes ont dimmu6, 
les petits se sont accrus Enormes mammiferes, ser- 
pents demesures, crustaces gigantesques, tout cela a 
disparu, avec la flore qui correspondait et pourtant les 
forces productives de pareilles individualites sont encore 
agissantes dans Tunivers, seulement elles sont autre- 
ment reparties, autrement employees. Distnbuees dans 
un ensemble plus vaste, num6riquement parlant, elles 
opdrent dans un plus grand nombre d'Stres partag^s en 
vanet^s, pour la plupart, moms tranch^es et qui par ce 
motif, se rapprochant sans cesse, amdnent constamment 
h la vie des van6t6s nouvelles qui se substituent a de 
plus anciennes, gradueliement ^limmees L'homme est 
un specimen appreciable du progr^s de ce travail. 
D*abord, il etait distnbu6 en trois races, fortement carac- 
tensees, cantonnees dans des situations geographiques 
tr^s distmctes Les premiers melanges ont amene 

also Memotre IH, 2 **Ea cBetf quand de T^tre xndi- 
viduel on rebrousse cbemin, vers le pome de depart de cet Itr^ les 
caracteres du sporadisme s’attenuent a mesure qu^on avance et finissent 
par se perdre. Les homines different plus entre eux que les enfants, 
les plantes arnvees a la fforaison plus que leurs germinations premieres 
A leur tour, les enfants different plus que les embryons et quand on 
depasse ces derniers pour ne plus considerer au-dessous d*eux que 
Fentozoaire spermatique, on trouve que la, la nature s*unifie si bten 
que le retard qui doit devemr un homme et celm qui produira un 
potsson ae sont pas a distmguer I'un de I’autre Ainsi, toute la creation 
anim^ est ramen^e facilement a Tidentite dans la mesure oh elle perd 
la conscience de la vie.*^ 



une sene minterrompue et et incalculable d’autres m6- 
langes. Les varietds sent devenues innombrables et le 
deviennent bien plus encore, k mesure qu’elles perdent 
de leur importance, et les choses iront ainsi jusqu’^ ce 
moment, ob les differences ethniques 6tant tout b fait 
effaedes, il ne restera plus que les differences individu- 
elles, lesquelles produiront la limite infranchissable ob 
devra s’arr6ter I’uniflcation ” This is a key-passage to 
the understanding of Count de Gobineau’s personality 
and philosophy It forms the transition, so to speak, from 
the despairmg pessimism of his work on the races to the 
individualism of Les Pleiades, the philosophical novel 
of his maturity A strong vital instinct bade him turn 
away from his concept of race, but, of course, he never 
gave it up completely He never saw either individuals 
or groups abstractly or detached from their racial com- 
position 28 

Truths are indissoluble only to the extent of their 
human usefulness and this may be said to apply to “gen- 
eral truths” no less than to relative or particular truths 
It is evident that personal immortahty was a “vital truth” 
to Gobineau. He insisted that human consciousness must 
be something more than "un aggrdgat etemellement 
soluble, dtemellement reproduit” “ . Tapparition de la 
conscience, en donnant k I’Etre des raisons et des 
moyens de voir et de s’dlever au-dessus des moyens 
mSmes qui Tont produit ainsi que les autres mamfesta- 
tions de la substance, ddeade une nouveautd 

■^atever one may think of Gobineau’s use of these 
biological concepts in the abstract sphere, it must be 

^^See Schemann, Biography of Gohsmau, Volume I, page 45^* 
Discussion of Gobineau’s racial theory and where the author’s greatest 
snent lies 
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admitted that he succeeds rather well m accounting for 
both permanence and transcience It is interesting to 
compare his version with that of Jules de Gaultier as he 
gives It in he Bovarysme. In this work ocqur the follow- 
ing passages “Ainsi, un 6tat incessant de guerre et de 
contran^te conditionne Texistence du r6el ” “ • une 

r6alit6 quelconque est toujours entour6e de r6alites voi- 
sines avec lesquelles il lui faut compter, pour que 

le r6el se forme et devienne perceptible une condition 
est n^cessaire , c'est une certaine dur6e de Tetat d’equili- 
bre qui s'est 6tabli entre les deux forces antagonistes.” 
This necessary “element of duration’^ may become an 
obstacle and a menace to the life of the reality it has 
brought about “Toute realisation est un choix et une 
restriction Selon le pnncipe de contradiction ou Ton a 
montrd la loi de toute chose vivante, une r^alite ne par- 
vient h, se survivre en une suite de modifications d'elle- 
rndme que si elle me k quelque moment et dans quelque 
mesure une part des elements qui la composent Quelque 
etat de la substance phenomenale pour se reahser doit 
durer, il faut done qu’il se prete k une longue repetition 
de soi-meme dans le temps; mais il faut aussi qu'il ne 
manque de rompre son immobihte, de se modifier quel- 
que pen, avant que la duree, le petrifiant dans toutes 
ses parties, n’ait supprime en lui la possibilite de van- 
er/’ . Toute realite vivante est soumise k la neces- 
site, — s'etant congue de quelque fagon afin de se form- 
er, — de se concevoir autre ddsormais et de se differ- 
encier quelque peu d'elle-m6me pour persister dans 
Texistence”. 

Gaultier finally quotes from Nietzsche’s “Thus spake 
Zarathustra” “Qu’il faille que je sois lutte, devenir et 
but et contradiction des buts ”, tel est Taveu secret que 
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murmure la vie k Toreille attentive de Zarathoustra *’^9 

Let us now return to the Memotre sur diverses Manu 
festations de la Vie Indivtduelle Ideas, according to 
Gobmeau, arc not indefinitely susceptible of develop- 
ment We know already that he regarded the “milieu” as 
subject to dissolution “Quand le milieu se dissout et 
change de fagon d’etre, ce qu’il contient doit necessaire- 
ment se s6parer Tensemble se brise Puis rid6e, quand 
on Texamme en elle-m6me, ne se montre pas perma- 
nente dans la mesure de d^veloppement qu’elle a pos- 
sedee d’abord Elle grandit ou elle diminue; en avangant 
dans le temps, elle se modifie , un moment arrive oh elle 
disparatt ” “ il est certain que ies iddes s’enchatnent 
et se succddent avec plus ou moms de cohesion et, en 
se succddant, elles font disparattre leurs atndes et se 
substituent a elles Leurs esp^ces, leurs vanetes se 
retrouvent dans les milieux divers, mais non pas les 
individus A Tobservation des lois que nous avons 
rencontrees ddjh, il faut ajouter encore celle-ci les 
Iddes meurent, done elles ont v6cu ”^0 

The apparent persistence of ideas could lead one to 
be deceived. “L’attention des hommes s’attache avec 
respect et quelque crainte a un petit nombre de per- 
sonnages chez lesquels on croit decouvnr une grande 
persistance des Iddes C’est un titre de gloire et la 

de Gaultier means by **le Bovarysme’* man’s faculty for 
conceiving bunself different from vrbat be is, but in bis work of that 
title tbe idea is presented tmder two aspects first tbe pathological one 
exemplified by Haubert’s heroine Madame Bovary **en tant que I’bomme 
est impmssant a reabser cette conception differente qu’il se forme de 
lui-m6me** and then to designate a much larger concepuon, the faculty 
of evolution itself 

Compare with this Chapter I of the Essat sur PlnegaUti des 
Rjctces Humames, where the author estabhshes the mortahty of societies 
and cmhzations 
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raison s’en d^m§Ie aisement C'est que la persistance 
supporte la force, c’est a dire, la grande accumulation de 
la vie Dans cette preoccupation admirative on observe 
mal; il n’y a nuIlemenC p6rennite des idees^ mais il y a 
homogendite plus complete qu’ailleurs et, par suite, fe- 
condite abondante et maintien des generations succes- 
sives sortant pleines de sante et d’action du concours des 
Idees prmcipales Si le cerveau qu’on pretend vanter, 
etait habite, de Tenfance a la vieillesse, par le meme 
milieu mtellectuel invariable, n’agreant que les rndmes 
entites, il y aurait suppression du mouvement, stagna- 
tion, et, autant que cela est possible, le contraire de la 
vie ” There is a hint here of Gobmeau's hostility to the 
Buddhistic Nirvana so pleasing to Schopenhauer It is 
unmistakable in more than one passage of this treatise 
So, for example, in the eighth section of the third part 
he warns against the "'terme rencontre par plusieurs 
panth6ismes asiatiques on trouverait la fusion absolue, 
infinie, sublime, immobile de la substance et, a force 
d’avoir tout rapportd k la seule intervention de la vie se 
cherchant elle-m6me, on tomberait au plus abstrait du 
neant” The attraction ('T’attrait** or “cette attraction 
foncidre'" as he calls it m another place) between mat- 
ter and mind and between the different parts of matter 
is based on the fundamental homogeneity of substance, 
but is not to be identified with this nor considered “une 
6nergie pnmaire” It is equivalent to life “rattrait 
n’est pas cette homogeneity fonciere de la substance, 
e'en est seulement le moyen II ne r6sulte pas d'elle et 
sa source n'est pas difficile a reconnaftre: il ddcoule de 
la vie, e'est la vie elle-m6me, il cherche la vie, il veut 
la vie; il passe oh il peut pour la trouver, il la sent 
partout et la rencontre sous quelque forme qu'elle soit/' 
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The phenomenal diversity of life is to be maintained 
at all costs The following quotation is from the twelfth 
section of Part III, of the Memoire, the passage is one 
of the most important for the understanding of the work 
‘‘Dans un milieu, il faut distinguer" trois parties' 1 Le 
caract^re mSme du milieu, essentiellement soluble et 
transitoire, vu la presence d'616ments heterog^nes, con- 
courant a diff^rents huts II n"est pas de milieu con- 
stitud en vue d’une seule mdividualitd Tout milieu est 
propre a determiner certames combinaisons, mais non 
pas la somme des combinaisons possibles entre les ele- 
ments qu’il rallie, il cesse done de se maintenir lorsque 
Tantagonisme devient plus fort en lui que Tharmonie 2 
On a, dds lors, k tenir compte des elements hdterogbnes 
existant dans tous les milieux et qui amdnent la disso- 
lution — 3 On a enfin a considerer les elements homo- 
genes qui se cherchent et s’associent — Du moment 
que cette demiere action a eu lieu, une mdividualite 
commence et elle va se developpant, sous Temploi des 
ressources de la substance, aussi longtemps qu’elle ren- 
contre dans de milieu oh elle a germe, des elements ana- 
logues, congruants a elle-mdme, homogdnes, non identi- 
ques, puisque nous avons ddja observe qu'il n’existe 
pas de corps vivant absolument simple De Ih, croissance 
de l*individu, developpement, determination plus ou 
moms energique, Un moment arrive oh la hmite de ce 
que le milieu peut donner est atteinte; le milieu s’etiole, 
Tindividu souffre; Tenveloppe se dissout La question 
est de savoir ce que devient ce qu'elle contient, si Ten- 
tite produite disparalt ou persiste et dans le dernier cas, 
comment et suivant quelles conditions nouvelles 

Before considering further Gobineau's argument for 
human immortality, let us turn to the philological por- 
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tion of the treatise We do not, of course, pretend to 
give an adequate analysis here of any part of the work. 
We are concerned only with those of its aspects which 
have a bearing on our mam thesis 

In Part il, the author commences by dismissing the 
naive belief of the Ancients who held language to be 
man's invention ‘"un des produits utiles de son Indus- 
trie" The mind of man is not the begetter of language 
which merely lives in it as a medium The respective 
developments of intellect and language are not parallel. 
If, as Jacob Grimm maintains, language were ^*la rd- 
sultante des forces intimes de I’espnt humain, operant 
en dehors de toute conscience et se reproduisant elle- 
m€me dans une sorte de d^calque phon6tique, symbole 
des perceptions", then it would follow that languages of 
cultivated epochs would approach perfection more closely 
than those of barbarous times. Professor Schemann^^ 
has pointed out that Gobineau quotes the German scholar 
rather inaccurately and that he very possibly did not 
read Grimm's work itself ^2 

The decadence of languages was recognized by 
Grimm, who, however, duly estimated a factor neglected 
by the French theorist, namely the power of language 
to compensate for damage it had undergone. Another 
writer, E von Hartmann, seems closer to Gobineau than 
does Jacob Grimm In his Philosophy of the Uncon^ 
scious^^^ which contains references to Gobineau, Hart- 
mann argued that language could not have been arbi- 
tranly created by the human intellect, but that it must be 

31 Jacob Grjinm Vher den Ursprung der Sprache (Berlm, 

Secbsce Aufiage) 

32 Scbemaxm, Biography of Oobmeao, Volume 0, page J4. 

33 Eduard von Hartmann Dte yb$lompkie des Vnbewussten 
(Zebnte AuEage, page 25^, etc ), 
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the product of the unconscious mmd, of mass-instmct 
Arthur Schopenhauer also opined that ‘'the gradual de- 
gradation of languages” was a cogent argument against 
all the optimistic theories of progress 

The latter part of the following citation from the 
Memoire sur diverses Manifestations de la Vie Indivi- 
duelle IS a little reminiscent of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
“Si le langage n*est qu’un decalque phonetique des op6ra- 
tions c6rebrales, il doit Stre limite dans ce qu'il est a la 
somme de ces opdrations On voit que ce n'est pas 1^ 
ce qu’on observe Plus une langue est pnse dans son 
etat ancien ou d6gagee de toute influence de perfec- 
tionnement, plus aussi elle est pourvue d*une opulence 
souvent fastueuse et, comme les langues des barbares 
sont generalement plus completes et plus sames que 
celles des peuples arrives a la civilisation, il faut con- 
clure que Tesprit humam est reste et reste 6tranger au 
mode d’ existence des phdnom^nes idiomatiques ” Many 
critics have been tempted to juxtapose the names of 
Gobmeau and Rousseau We discuss the question of 
their intellectual affinity m another chapter 

The most beautiful linguistic epoch of the Greeks, 
argues our author, is that of the Iliad and Sanscrit is 
best represented by the Vedas Nevertheless, the savage 
destroyers of Troy were far less enlightened than the 
contemporaries of the Ptolemys and the simple shepherds 
of the plains of Arya-Varta were certainly inferior in- 
tellectually to the men living in the time of Vikrama- 
dytya. Now it is held by certain theorists, whom Gobi- 
neau wishes to assail, that modem languages fully make 
up for the loss in beauty, vivacity and vigour by extra- 

See Lud*wig Schemann, Biography of GabtneaUf Volume H, page 

S6. 
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ordinary clarity and precision Our author is not willing 
to concede this '*rappauvnssement constatd des vo- 
cabulaires ne saurait passer que difficilement pour un 
moyen de precision et de clarte On ne pomprend pas 
comment une accumulation maladroite d'articles, de 
pronoms, de propositions, d’adverbes, souvent entrafnOs 
conventionnellement hors de leur sens veritable, pro- 
duirait la nettete du discours plus siirement que remploi 
d’un mot unique, dont les rapports accidentels sont dO- 
terminOs par des flexions et des afiSxes sans ambiguitO 
Pour ce qui est du verbe, cette partie si importante des 
langues arianes comme des langues semitiques, cet agent 
si nOcessaire de leur mouvement, on ne peut prendre le 
change sur Tatrophie qui s’en empare ” That language 
does not progress with the development of civilization 
he considers sufficiently well proven by the history of 
French alone. In the passage which follows, he attacks 
the logical word-order of modern French and in that he 
Is only consistent with his vitalism *‘au douzidme si^cle, 
syntaxe, systdme des flexions, nchesse lexicologique, 
tout etait, sur ce terrain, ce qu’on ne le voit plus. Chez 
nous, ddsormais, la raideur de la p6node results de 
Timpuissance oh sont les mots de se d^partir d’un certain 
ordre de pr6s6ance, sans compromettre le sens Le sujet 
ne se fait reconnaitre comme tel que parce qu’il marche 
en tSte de la phrase, le regime que parce qu'il se range 
k la queue, mais ni Tun ni Tautre ne posshdent plus de 
signes ddterminatifs attaches k eux-mSmes. Que Von 
ouvre c^pendant un de nos vieux auteurs, on y trouvera 
une libert6 d'inversions, une md^pendance d*allures, 
aussi enti^re que notre esclavage. C'est que le mot y 
possdde des moyens propres k le faire reconnaitre dans 
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son r61e et n’a nullement besom de recounr k la res- 
source grossifere de la position relative ” 

Another reason why Gobineau prefers the French 
language of the twelfth Century is the subsequent dis- 
appearance from the French vocabulary of many Ger- 
manic words 

Any attempts made by scholars to regulate the 
growth and development of language are doomed to 
failure “Nulle 6poque ne s’est d6claree savante sans 
avoir pretendu k reagir sur les formes du language II 
est n6anmoins k remarquer que les hardiesses ont tou- 
jours 6te d'une m6diocnte singuli^re, qu'elles n’ont 
jamais effleurd Tessentiel et que, si modestes dans leurs 
prdtentions, elles ont constamment failli On doit ap- 
peler en t6moignage les revolutions du frangais depuis 
le seizidme siede ” We cannot pursue the author's de- 
velopment of this theme m detail He reaches the fol-* 
lowing conclusion ' ‘‘ nous sommes places aujourd'hui 
de fagon a j'uger que la pretendue fiction de la langue 
n'etait qu'une illusion et qu'en dehors de toutes les fan- 
taisies litteraires, le frangais est devenu, devient et de- 
viendra ce que Tintelligence humaine, si imposante qu'on 
la suppose, ne saurait ni prevoir ni regler.” 

Intelligence or mind is the medium in which lan- 
guage or the “individu idiomatique" lives, moves and has 
its being “La langue ne trouve pas un sol oh s'implanter 
hors de Tesprit humain; cependant c’est un 6tre k part. 
De mSme, Tacarus du chSne ne vivrait pas sur le saule/ 
ni celui du saule sur le hStre, ndanmoms ce n’est pas 
Tarbre qui, donnant sans doute a I'animalcule les moyens 
de sa vie, en a cr^^ le prmcipe, ce pnncipe ^t spo- 
radique et 6tranger au milieu oh il se d^veloppe." Thus 
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languages may, in Gobineau's opinion, be properly re- 
garded as parasites. What he continually emphasizes is 
that they are mdividual, relatively independent beings 
and not the product of the human mind. . 

The mind, the language and the human being are 
three connected entities that come into existence at the 
same time *‘En mSme temps que TStre humam vient 
au monde, Tespnt nait egalement, dgalement natt le 
langage,” Later on, as these three entities develop, it is 
seen that the worth of the language, its development and 
organization correspond to the nature of the race The 
language is not modified while the race remains pure, 
but as soon as there is racial mixture the mind under- 
goes changes and there are simultaneously transforma- 
tions m the idiom. Gobineau insists, nevertheless, that 
the latter does not stand m a relation of direct depend- 
ence to the mind . . la santd idiomatique n’a pas 
plus de rapports directs avec le raffinement de Tespnt 
que la sant6 du corps humam Force vitale des langues, 
force Vitale de r§tre organique, force vitale du milieu 
intellectuel et des idees qui Thabitent, ce sont trois 
objets de comprehension bien distmcts, quoique se tou- 
chant et vivant Tun par Tautre ” 

Gobineau divides languages into three main vari- 
eties which correspond to the white, yellow and blade 
races. Each of these linguistic varieties has its own 
peculiar temperament or “mode de mouvement”. He 
designates these “families idiomatiques"' as “lourde'', 
“emportde” or “agissante”. “Aux races vdhdmentes ap- 
partient la rapidit6 du mouvement verbal; aux races 
phlegmatiques la pesanteur du substantif La coordina- 
tion et f emploi mesurd des deux syst^mes est Tapanage 
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de la variStd blandie On comprend que I’espnt n’a pas 
invents ces trois modes d’orgamsmes; ce n’est pas 
volontairement qu’il les mamtient ou les altSre ” “Au- 
cune nation Handle ne possSde un moyen d’expression 
dont le mouvement soit exdusivement verbal La nature 
de son genie s’y oppose, parce que la race ne le veut 
pas Un groupe nfegre ne donne pas au substantif un 
rdle predominant, c’est la caract6ristique finnoise. Mais 
quand une nation ariane se manant avec un groupe 
nbgre, voit son intelligence se modifier au grS de cet 
hymen, sa langue originelle perd graduellement un cer- 
tain nombre de ses traits et admet dans sa syntaxe, dans 
son lexique, dans sa phonologie, des portions plus ou 
moms considerables du parler meianien ” There is no 
language today but what is characterized by some ad- 
mixture of principles foreign to its pristine state. 
“Plusieurs tiennent k la fois du mode agglutinatif et du 
mode moyen, celui des langues europdennes; d’autres 
manent il ce dernier Taction verbale des Semites Plus 
celles que Ton examine sont le produit d’hymens nom- 
breux, plus on y constate d’ anomalies.” 

It seems evident to Gobineau that of the three lin- 
guistic families he has distinguished the Aryan may 
claim superiority, for in that group the excesses charac- 
teristic of the others are not found* “Le verbe, rdduit 
dans sa force, laisse place au substantif, h son tour 
moms exigeant. L’agglutmation est possible, mais limitd 
Les participes exercent une action, mais les adjechfs 
dgalement. Tout coexiste sans se gSner mutuellement 
et, au moyen d’une telle ponddration, la syntaxe acquiert 
une opulence de forme inaccessible a la nature finnique 
comme k celle des groupes mdridionaux C’est assez 
marquer la supenonte.” We quote one more passage to 
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show in what manner the author justifies his theory of 
linguistic temperament “Un indice trds cuneux met sur 
la voie de cette classification et la defend de Taccusation 
d'arbitraire les langues jaunes ddveloppent bien le 
temps present, mais ne ferment le passd et le futur 
Taide d*auxiliaires Les langues noires et sdmitiques 
n'ont du present qu’une notion assez incertame Ce 
temps se confond pour elles avec le futur qui, de son 
cdtd, par des aoristes a actions immmentes, se rapproche 
beaucoup du present Le domaine anan possdde le 
present d'une fa^n tout k fait nette, non moins nette- 
ment i! en distingue le futur et aussi le passd. 11 en rd- 
sulte que chez lui le mouvement est mieux r6gl6, plus 
sage, plus ferme.” 

Since, owing to racial fusion, languages have be- 
come equally “mdtissdes”, there is disorder everywhere. 
There is a loss in virtuality and a tendency to simplifica- 
tion and the use of artificial aids The deterioration es- 
tablished by the author may be put under three mam 
headings The gradual impairment of the root system, 
which cannot be minimized, since it is the very frame- 
work of the structure, the loss of capacity for flection, 
whether conjugation or declension, and the progressive 
atrophy of the verb 

The ensemble of its roots constitutes the matter or 
substance of a language, but these are not all of the same 
nature or importance, they are destined to different 
uses. The "'pronominal roots” are the direct agents or 
instruments of movement and are so called because they 
are more easily recognized in pronouns than elsewhere. 
This, however, does not mean that they belong to pro- 
nouns any more than to other parts of the language. "On 
vient de voir successivement les racines pronominales 
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employees a former les pronoms de toute espSce — les 
afBxes verbatix et substantifs, tous les ddtermmatifs 
quelconques, propositions, adverbes, particules II y 
faut joindre sans nul doute, les interjections; j’ai atO 
les noms de nombre On aura lieu de s’apercevoir 
qu’un nombre considerable de racines proprement dites 
substantives et verbales, ne sont autre chose que des 
produits de cette classe, qui joue un rSle si prOpondOrant 
dans rotre idiomatique tout entier ” Gobmeau sees the 
pronominal system as a sort of “appareil nerveux” and 
considers it everywhere as the “essential instrument of 
life” 

He insists that these “racmes pronominales” are 
never, wherever they may be found, provided with any 
inherent signification which would render them unfit for 
their manifold functions A root may be considered an 
immobile “molOcule idiomatique” possessing latent life 
It IS neither substantive, verbal nor adjective until it has 
been determined and brought into motion by some “force 
primordiale” which bnngs out the agglutinative tenden- 
cy, the sign that it is endowed with life and without 
which there might be isolated words but no language. 

Just as there are no pronouns composed of a single 
root, all in fact resulting from agglutination, so every 
root IS composite “Toute racine est done un aggregat, 
un milieu dans lequel le mouvement apportd par I’ad- 
jonction de I’afBxe pronominal, trouve la vie ddjh prd- 
parde ^ le recevoir et k s’en laisser impressionner ” 

The meaning of words is the tie that unites lan- 
guages to the mind of man Agglutination indeed sug- 
gests life, “apporte . . avec elle, la notion plus ou moms 
claire de la vie”, but nothing more The author refers 
the reader to the etymological studies of Dr Pott,^® who 
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has demonstrated the arbitrariness with which a meaning 
may be attached to a certain root, then modified or again 
completely detached from it So it is obviously this part 
of the "*organisme idiomatique” which is affected by the 
human mind and shows all the varied influences of this, 
its environment* 

There is a difference between the roots of the 
Semitic and the Aryan groups les langues s^mitiques 
se sont tournees k concentrer une grande force dans la 
construction de la racme et c'est pour cela que celle-ci 
s’est dnergiquement circonscnte; . “Les racines 
Arianes, beaucoup plus simples, touchant k moms de sens 
k la fois, sont plus disposdes k laisser perdre ces sens, 
et k les remplacer par d'autres ” 

In a sense the mind may be said to stand to lan- 
guage in the relation of man to the animals he has 
domesticated* “L’esprit trouve en lm-m6me un 6tre qu'il 
n*a pas fait, mais qui vit de lui, dont la substance est 
analogue k la sienne, sans lui dtre homogdne compldte- 
ment; il le domestique et s’en sert 11 Tassouplit k ses 
besoms, autant que cet 6tre peut s'y plier il lui fait 
porter le )oug, il le traite en un mot, comme nous fai- 
sons les diffdrentes races d’animaux sur lesquels nous 
6tendons notre action, sans pouvoir toutefois pr6tendre, 
ni k les avoir cr6ds, ni k changer leurs caractdres es- 
sentiels ” 

The author traces the loss in flectional capacity of 
nouns from Sanscrit down through Greek, Latin and 

August FnedncH Pott (1802-1887), German philologist. 
Author o£ Eiymologtsche Forscbungen (1834-1856) 

^^This 1 $ further amplified m other passages, for esample here; 
**Si m8me, on consid^re les racmes s&mtiques, on est frapp6 de rotr 
<|u*diles possedent plutot la capacity d’attemdre a des significations 
^u*eUes n’ont ces significations bien definitives en dUes-m^es et, la 
preuve en est, dans la fagon tch moUe, tres vague, bien souvent arbi- 
traire, dont ddes portent a des apphcations tout oppos^es.** 
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Gothic to the modern languages whether Germanic, 
Celtic or Latin “Le Grec et le Gothique, plus purement 
Arians, n’ont sauve que cinq cas, le latm, influence par 
le celtique finnis6 en est rest6 a six Les dialectes Alle- 
mands, sous la conduite du Slave, ont gard6 deux 
flexions (The Lithuanian and Slavic groups owe their 
retention of seven cases to their “alliances finniques'*) 
L’ Anglais, plus germanique, a tout perdu et les langues 
du midi de TEurope, sont d6sormais dans une pauvrete 
pareille ” 

Gobmeau regrets the loss of dual number and the 
tendency of numerals to give up their concrete forms, 
as IS instanced by the disappearance of the French forms 
septante, octante, nonante An analogous development 
is to be seen in the matter of gender. The neuter forms 
are disappearing in the romanic languages and Persian 
and English go so far as to suppress gender entirely 
This, in the author's view, is a blow to the very life of 
language “On ne perd pas de vue que toutes ces de- 
structions, portant en definitive sur les affixes, sur les 
applications de Teiement pronominal, qui est Tagent de 
la vie idiomatique, c'est la vie m6me qui est ainsi 
graduellement atteinte" 

The havoc among nouns is equaled by the deteriora- 
tion of the verb. English, French, German and vernacu- 
lar Arabic all show unmistakable signs of decadence in 
that respect' “Ici plus de temps futur, la plus de temps 
passe. Presque partout le mode subjonctif disparaft, 
presque nulle part la voix passive n'a surv6cu Afin de 
d6guiser du moms mal possible toutes ces mines, force 
est de recounr a de laboneux echafaudages, les verbes 
auxihaires; encore n'est-ce pas suffisant Les racines 
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verbales d6pouiI16es de leurs desinences ou n’en con- 
servant que des tronqons mutiles, doivent encore s'aider 
de pronons pour etablir le rapport a la personne et c^est 
ainsi qu'en allemand on amve k construire des condi- 
tionneis composes de cmq mots, au lieu d'un seul, com- 
ment decouvnr un mente dans une telle complication^” 

Disintegration and loss of pronominal roots is no 
less noticeable in prepositions and adverbs In order to 
ensure adequate means of movement language has re- 
course to all kinds of surrogates such as prefixes and 
sufBxes.^'^ The whole phenomenon could be compared 
to a ‘*human body marked with scars and calluses.” 

Gobineau deplores the loss of quantity ”La quanti- 
ty et I’accent, operant sur la phonologic, constituent . . 
Tenveloppe de Tindividu idiomatique et, comme je I’ai 
dit, ie tissu cellulaire qui Tenveloppe de toutes parts ” 
Quantity corresponds to the horizontal and accent to the 
vertical^® Accent, striking indifferently ”syllabes fai- 
bles” and ''toniques”, is the counterpoise of quantity. 
If one wishes to find ”la quantity bien vivante,” one 
should examine languages which have undergone little 
cultivation or mixture 

Quantity is disappearing more and more and ap- 
parently m a ratio corresponding to the degree of culti- 

il amve aussi par ime consequence tres naturelle, que 
lorsque les mouvements verbals et substantifs sont trop gites, route la 
vxe tend a se refugier dans les partictdes qux, des lors, prenant un 
developpement monstrueux, absorbent i peu pres toutes les functions 
motnces de la langue. C’est Texemple pr&ent^, cntre autres, par des 
groupes amencains et finnois, ou l*oa trouve ie dajek, le Kinn, l*aino ** 
The following embodies another argument for the unconscious 
derivation of language **Cc qui est digne de remarque, dans le Grec 
comme dans les langues jaunes, c*est que le classement des accents 
s*op^e partout en prenant pour pomt de depart, la fin du mot et en 
remontant vers la tfite C^est une condition singuliere, que la conscience 
mtellectuelie de Thomme n*aurait jamais pu ixnagtner.” 
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vation. This is greatly to be regretted. ‘‘Outre que la 
quantity redouble Tadhdrence idiomatique, elle donne 
au langage une grande beaute. C'est sur elle que se 
fondait jadisTexpressionpo^tique presque toute enti^re 
Les premiers podmes n’existent que par elle et par Tasso- 
nance qui en est une application.’’ In section nine oc- 
curs this passage which explains more definitely the 
nature of quantity. “On y observe (in relatively pure 
and uncultivated languages) que les changements de 
valeur relative, dans les sons, ne resultent pas, primi- 
tivement, de la place occupee dans le mot par une 
syllabe, ainsi que le grec semble rmdiquer; qu’ils ne 
sont pas dfis davantage a la predominance ou a I’m- 
f^norite des sons, comme I’allemand, mais qu’ils dd- 
coulent de la puissance phon6tique la plus grande d’un 
son a regard de ceux qui I’entourent. Telle syllabe est 
longue parce qu’elle n6cessite I’effort de prononciation 
le plus marqu6 Les autres sont brdves, aprds avoir 6t6 
longues ailleurs, parce qu’elles sont tombees en contact 
avec un Element phon^tique plus robuste qu’elles- 
mSmes, apr^s avoir doming ailleurs sur des sons plus 
faibles. La qualit6 de longues appartient, done, excellem- 
ment aux toniques de la langue, e’est leur privildge 
Quand le melange ethnique s’op6rant, les langues m^- 
tissees ont apparu, I’^quilibre de la r^gle a 6t6 troubl6.”^^ 

39 dialecte Anan, par exempli s’lzmssant a vn idtome nhsce 
et le dommant, a xnamtenu dans le compose nouveau le droit de ses 
syilabes fortes qui sont restees longues Les syllabes fortes de I’ldiome 
conjomt ont du s’aaFaiblii pour que la quantite contmuit de subsister. 
Fuis, entre les sons faibles de TAnan et les sons forts du MHanien ua 
rapport inverse s’est Itabli et, la nature des sons, desormais xnari^, 
obeissant au besom orgamque de s’barmoniser, tout a tendu a s’ai^aiblir 
pour att^uer les contrastes XI en est resulte que la langue fiUe a Hi 
dou^e de prmcipes beaucoup moms clairs et moms vigoureux que ses 
parents et dans la pbonologie et dans la quantite 
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It happens sometimes, owing to unusual circum- 
stances, that the “idiome mixte*’ resulting from the 
combination of different races does not represent the 
true ethnic condition of the group This is notably evi- 
denced by the English language which ought to show 
more celtic and fewer Latin elements than is the case. 
One of the strangest phenomena is indeed the not in- 
frequent transposition, as a consequence of which lan- 
guages are used by racial groups for which they were 
not intended In such transplanted “individus idioma- 
tiques’' there are always appreciable modifications just 
as one must expect from animal or vegetable species 
under such conditions As particularly deterrent exam- 
ples of this, the author cites the jargon of the Jews in 
Germany and Alsace and that of the negroes in Haiti 

The ideal condition for the linguistic individual is 
to live in his own proper medium or '"milieu’', the one 
for which he was made “Ainsi done, pour que Tindi- 
vidu idiomatique soit en sant6, bien conform^, suscepti- 
ble de jouir de la pldnitude de ses facult^s et de ses 
forces, il faut qu'il vive et se d^veloppe sur son propre 
terrain, e’est k dire, dans Tespnt d'un individu humain, 
appurtenant k la race dont il repr6sente lui-mdme, k sa 
fa§on, les aptitudes et les tendances ” L'mdividu 
idiomatique ne et vivant au cerveau d'un homme du 
commun n’est jamais T^gal de Tautre mdividu idioma- 
tique faisant partie des attributs d'une mSme race et 
annexd k un personnage supeneur ” The author speaks, 
in this connection, of the great Dante Gobineau never 
belied his fundamental aristocracy. 

There is between language and the human mind a 
very intimate relation, "la premidre {la langue) cherche 



et trouve dans le second (respnt), Im servant de milieu, 
un point de cohesion oh s'attache le sens et qui mflue 
sur tout Texemple de sa vie Ce point de cohesion est 
offert par la conscience que Thomme a de lui-mSme et 
qui embrasse la somme totale de ses experiences et de 
ses inductions sur tout ce qui lui est exterieur’' 
Gobmeau also develops further in this second Part his 
psychiatric observations and the possibility of morbid 
reactions between the mind and the 'hndividu idioma- 
tique” When the human organism is impaired by ill- 
ness the mind must needs undergo changes and language 
is equally affected 

At the end of the third part the author argues for 
personal immortality As a whole, this part of the work 
affords a good example of the Count's mysticism At 
times, indeed, he impresses one as dangerously close to 
the '‘fusion absolue”, the Buddhistic Nirvana which he 
was so definitely minded to avoid In spite of himself 
he tended, at times, in that direction One should also 
keep in mind that this Memoire was completed rather 
near the time that Baron Seilli^re designated as the be- 
ginning of the ascetic period “Plus un Stre est 61evg 
sur r^chelle organique, plus il a d'accds k la connais- 
sance et comme la connaissance est Tunique proc6d6 
de la susception de la substance par elle-mSme, T^tre 
est visiblement appele a la connaissance complete qui 
est Tembrassement de la substance,” 

The combinations of “milieux” are lost, though 
they contmually reappear, but consciousness is some- 
thing different. “Mais, la conscience, form6e dans TStre 
interne, n'est pas une combinaison; c'est le fait d'une 
determination positive de Tindividualite, au sein de la 
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substance, et i’mdividuahte y est ainsi a I'etat de puis- 
sance *'ElIe (ia partie de la substance amv^e k un 
commencement de possession d’elle-mSme par I’appari- 
tion de la conscience) survit, parce qu’il n'y a nen qui 
dinge vers un but, ne soit destine k i’atteindre ” The 
individual survives with consciousness 

Our difficulty m conceiving the individual in his 
future existence proceeds from our natural habit of 
thinking of everything in terms of our present situation 
and we are led to ask ourselves “Where ^ Wlien^ 
How^*’ “Or, pour Stre au veritable point de vue de la 
question, il faut abandonner tout cet entourage 11 faut 
s’en abstraire Pour TStre qui le quitte, il n’y a pas'rela- 
tivement k lui, de oh ni de quand Emportant avec lui- 
m6me les irradiations de temps et d’espace, il les dis- 
tnbue ultdneurement suivant les necessites du nouveau 
milieu oh il entre On pent d’autant mieux concevoir 
cette ind€pendance que, dd;h, a ITdee on n’applique 
pas la double localisation dont il s’agit, m6me quand on 
rapporte une idde k une autre De mSme, dans Tobserva- 
tion des phenomhnes idiomatiques, la sensation de oh 
ni de quand ne se produit pas k Tesprit et, pourtant, il 
s’agit Ik de manifestations bien prononcees de la sub- 
stance,” 

The author finally conceives the life of the indi- 
vidual m the beyond, where he is untrammeled and 
capable of great development, with extraordinary en- 
thusiasm. 

We turn in the next chapter to a consideration of 
the racial theory. 
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II — GOBINEAU^S RACIAL THEORY 

The Essax sur rinigcdtte des Races Hamames, which 
has been called an epic poem on the Aryan race, is an 
attempt to give scientific expression to an idea which to 
a greater or lesser extent pervades all the author's works 
It IS the idea that m the interpretation of history the 
factor of race is all-important Gobmeau was as ob- 
sessed with the formula of race as was Tame with the 
idea of the importance of the milieu. For him purity of 
race was the only sure mark of aristocracy. We get the 
key-note of his entire work in the preface to this Essai 
where he speaks of “ces jours de passion enfantme pour 
r6galit6". It is evident that here is a man in fundamental 
opposition to the spirit of his age He was ever an aris- 
tocrat, attacking nothing more vigorously and persistent- 
ly throughout his life than the notion that all men are 
equal 

It may be said that he is the intellectual descendant 
of Boulainvilliers^ and of other French writers who have 
defended the Germanic cause The introduction of Baron 
Seilli^re’s Gohineau et VAryanisme historique contains 
an interesting study of the origins of Aryan impenahsm 
According to this author the theory of Aryan superiority 
owes Its beginnings to the feudalism of certain political 
writers in the France of the eighteenth Century, was 

^ Gobmeau di4 not acce|>t the ideas of Count de Boulamvilliers 
without reseryatzons, as may be seen from the following passage taken 
from an article entitled Biude mr les Mumcspalties ( 1848 ) of the 
Ketme Prot/mcfale, ** . on d^gurait rhistoire, soit qu’avec Mably 
on pr6parat Ics faits pour Tusage de la logique d&nocratique, soit 
qu’avec le hautatn BoulainyiUiers on partagdlt r^olument les Franqais 
en deux nations, dont Tune await Th^tage de T^p^ souyeraine, Tautre 
celui des chatnes d*un 4temel esclavage.” Compare with pages 96 and 97 
of this chapter. 
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strengthened by Germanic propaganda in the nineteenth 
Century, and wears its present aspect as the result of 
having donned an oriental garb Nothing could show 
better than does the study of this theory to how great an 
extent philosophies of history have been the servants 
of human passions Seilh^re gives an illuminating ac- 
count of the different historical theories in France. The 
varieties correspond to the three mam elements in the 
population, the Germanic (Frankish), the Celtic (Gallic) 
and the Latin Gobineau belongs to the aristocratic tra- 
dition of the chiefly Germanic nobility and seems at 
times almost as uncompromising as the eighteenth Cen- 
tury wnter Count de Boulamvilliers, who gloried in the 
recollection of the institution of feudalism ^ 

The underlying pnnciple of this view of history is 
the mfenonty and continued subjection of the Gallic 
(Celtic) population to the Germanic element the Franks 
who had conquered the country and become its masters. 
These latter alone were free and equal and there was an 
immense distance between them and the highest class 

^ The following quotation from the Essat sur VlnegaUte des Races 
Bumames will show wherein Gobinedu*s conception differs from that of 
his predecessor It is found m the fourth chapter of Vol 11, (book 6), p. 
433 **l! a deja ltd dtabli prfcfdesninent que toute societe se fondait 
sur trois classes pnmitives, representant chacune une vanetd ethmque- 
la noblesse, image plus ou moms ressemblante de la race victoneuse, la 
bourgeoisie, composee de metis rapproches de la grande race, le peuple, 
esclave, ou du moms fort deprime, comme appartenant a une yariete 
humaine infeneure, negre dans le sud, ffnnoise dans le nord Ces no- 
tions radicales furent brouill^s de tres bonne heure. Bientdt on connut 
plus de trois categories ethmques, partant, beaucoup plus de trois sub- 
divisions sociales Cependant i*espnt qui avait fond^ cette organisa- 
tion est toujours reste vivant, il Fest encore, il ne s*est jamais donni 
de d^enn i lui-m^me, et il se montre aujourd’hm aussi sev^rement 
logique que jamais Du moment que les superiority ethmques dis- 
paraissent, cet esprit ne tolere pas longtemps I’existence des institutions 
faites pour dies et qux leur survivent. Il n*admet pas la fiction.” See 
also pages 96 and 97 of this chapter 
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of the 3rd estate.^ That there should have been attempts 
in theoretical writings to overcome and fuse these an- 
tagonistic views of the different classes of the popula- 
tion, is but natural These theories are a reflection of the 
unifying process by means of which the once sharply 
divided racial elements gradually lost their identity and 
became merged in the French nation More than any- 
thing else responsible for this was the increasing cen- 
tralization and the power of the monarchy, which kept 
growing m importance due to its wise policy of pro- 
tecting the municipalities and their liberties based on 
Roman law The aristocracy, which was Germanic in or- 
igin, was bound to grow continually weaker although it 
had many an impassioned spokesman ^ The more pro- 
nounced national sentiment became (as a consequence 
of the wars of the Revolution and the Empire) , the more 
hazardous and irreconcilable with patriotism was it for 
a French aristocrat to voice a protest Gobineau had 
courage As Seilli^re shows, Montlosier, who belonged 
to and defended the same aristocratic tradition and was 
an enthusiastic admirer of the feudal system, had been 
careful to minimize the importance of ethnic differences 
in the modern French nation. The lines of cleavage 
were political and economic, not “deux races’' but “deux 
peuples". 

Count de Gobineau, on the contrary, continuing on 

® See footnotes pages B6 and 87 

^Bnt compare pages 96 and 97 and the two footnotes on pages 
86 and 87 of this chapter It was in the light of his own theory im- 
possible for Gobmeau to accept unreservedly Boulainvilher*s doctrine of 
the conquest, accordmg to which the French nation was supposed to be 
dehmtely and for all time divided into two different races, that of the 
victors and that of the vanquished For further particulars see Ludwig 
Schemann*s Gohtnem^s Rassenwerk, pages 475-47 6, where there is a cita- 
tion from a fragment of the preface to the projected second edition 
of Otfar Jarl 
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the path trodden by French aristocrats of earlier times, 
adhered to the theory of the conquest and indeed this 
idea of a race of conquerors supenmposed on a subject 
race became the fundamental concept of his famous 
Essai ^ 

The Essai tries to be scientific Gobineau does in 
fact show erudition and makes great efforts to prove 
his assertions But in* spite of this the Essai is not a 
scientific work in the modem sense. Much of its ma- 
terial IS made to provoke the scorn of professional his- 
torians and anthropologists of today Numerous errors 
in natural science, history and philology could be pointed 
out, as well as the dogmatic character of the author's 
statements and the insufficiency of the proofs with which 
he tries to back them up. 

The Essm reminds one of the wntin^ of Montes- 
quieu and of other works of the eighteenth Century when 
literature and science were not carefully separated Not 
only is the style literary in its power, but the whole book 
is wntten with a strong personal bias. Gobineau is 
enamoured of his conception of the Aryan ^ To him the 

^ The author of the article ”Aryan” m the Encyclopedia Bnttanica 
(11th Edition) quotes the following passage from a book enutled 
Btasraphes of Words and the Home of the Aryas (1888) by the 
onentsdist and philologist Max Muller (1823-1900) ”Aryas are those 
who speak Aryan languages, whatever their color, whatever their blood. 
In calling them Aryas we predicate nothing of them except that the 
grammar of their language is Aryan.** Elsewhere in the same work 
Max Muller says. To me an ethnologist who speaks of Aryan 

rac^ Aryan blood, Aryan eyes and ham, is as great a sinner as a lin- 
guist who speaks of a dohchocephahc dictionary or a hrachyce^hahc 
grammar ** 

In scientific circles nowadays **Aryan** is a purely philological 
term. If the fact that Count de Gobineau gave to the term “Aryan** 
an ethnological sense occasion surprise, it would be well to remember 
the epoch m which the Essm sur PlnegdtU des Races Bumames was 
written. Max Muller was an admirer of Count de Gobineau. See 
laidwig Schanann, Gohneaids Kassemoerk, Introduction, p XXU and 
pp. 188-189 
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latter represents beauty, strength and dignity and he be- 
lieves that he alone is capable of attaining to a high cul- 
ture, It was, as we have said, Gobineau’s nature to re- 
gard as Aryan, everything that was noble and sympathet- 
ic m humanity. 

It could be argued that even a poetic temperament 
like that of our author’s may make a contribution to 
science Such is the contention of Baron Ernest Seillibre 
who considers the author of the Essat a man of extra- 
ordinary vision, who gave the world a very suggestive 
though bold philosophy of history Recognizing the man- 
ifest lack of equilibrium Seillibre draws attention to the 
'^profusion d’apergus originaux et de suggestions impr6- 
vues” and speaks of the “courage mtellectuel” and of 
the “clairvoyance” of this “prophete aux inspirations 
irr^sistibles” He feels that here is an “esprit singu- 
liferement souple et fin mis au service d’une conviction 
trop exclusive” 

There has been so much criticism of the work of 
Gobmeau and of that of others who wrote works of a 
similar type, that I may perhaps be pardoned a slight 
digression which aims at defining the functions of differ- 
ent mental types. Whereas the poet or artist tends to 
deduce his particulars from a general or so-called intui- 
tive conception, the scientist gives heed to details first 
and then derives his view of the whole from these after 
a careful verification. One usually attributes greater ob- 
jectivity to the latter, but if it be true that there is no 
object without a subject, then it seems to me that neither 
scientist nor artist can claim absolute objectivity. The 
difference is one of emphasis and of method. It is ap- 
parent that science and art must lead to different views 
of reality, the relative values of which depend on view- 
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point and purpose. A confusion arises when an author 
deliberately clothes prose-poems like, for example, the 
Essai sur rinSgalite des Races Humaines and the His- 
toire des Persesy m a scientific garb In doing this Gobi- 
neau reflected the tendency of his age, but it is probably 
not too much to claim, in the face of scientific scorn, that 
a mind like his is able to give valuable suggestions even 
in works of that kind. 

One of the things to remember is that the author 
was comparatively young, not yet forty years of age, 
when the work was written His views were modified 
later on when he travelled Robert Dreyfus writes in his 
book on Gobineau “II est toujours tentant pour un 
cerveau jeune, habile aux jeux du raisonnement, exerc6 
au sport des id^es gdn^rales, d'61ucider et de r6genter 
tout par la logique et la magique d'une seule formule”.® 
Monsieur H Muffang*^ says that although critics of the 
work may be justified m teanng certain details to pieces, 
It is different with the ensemble, more than one of the 
author’s essential and fundamental views having received 
an unforeseen venfication. 

The Essaiy in which there is a clear exposition of 
Gobineau’s philosophical and sociological convictions, is 
by many considered his masterpiece Others, who are 
not disposed to take its scientific pretensions seriously, 
leave it entirely aside and, interested as they are, chiefly 
in Gobineau the artist, regard only the artistic works in 
which the theorist does not obtrude to an objectionable 
extent At any rate, if one wishes to understand any 
phase of the author’s work, some acquaintance with the 

® Rol>ert Prcyf us La Vte et les Propkeifes du Comte de Gohtnem, 

^See die preface to H. Muffaug’s translation of Ammon's 
Geselischaftsordnung und thre Grundlagen, Paris, 1900, 
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fundamental thesis is presupposed, for the racial idea is 
a part of the man and appears almost everywhere in his 
writings Let us pass then to an examination of the racial 
theory We shall find that Gobineau is a pessimist In 
the third chapter of Book 4 there occurs the trenchant 
phrase “I’homme I’animal mdchant par excellence," 
There is a materialistic school of optimistic historians, 
who believe that humanity has continually progressed 
and that it is perfectible The opposite of this conception 
is that held by a certain mystic school whose adherents 
believe that mankind has been degenerating ever since 
its existence on earth Gobineau belongs to this latter 
class 

The ethnic question, according to Gobineau, dom- 
inates all other problems of history The inequality of 
the races, which taken together form a nation, suffices to 
explain the destiny of peoples 

The three fundamental races are the white, the 
black and the yellow The white race is best represented 
by the Aryan This, in its pure state is dolidio-cephalic 
(long-skulled), tall and blue-eyed and is tiie only one 
capable of attaining to civiliaation It is the noble race. 
Its purest modern representatives are the descendants 
of the old Scandinavians, notably the Anglo-Saxons.^ 
Leaving aside physical characteristics, the superiority of 
the Aryan race is due chiefly to a keener and at the same 
time toer sensibility of the will This latter is comple- 
mented by that penetrating acuity of the intellect which 
alone makes possible its perfect exercise. Whereas the 

Sin volume 2, page 485 the Essn see the passage descnhujg the 
celtic and slav elements of the German population. 

Also on page Si 6, ”La descendance anglo-saxonne 

Vol n, page 483 passage contrasting Anglo-Saxon and French 
conceptions of honour 
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black race, which lies at the bottom of the scale, is char- 
acterised mainly by extreme ugliness and a strong sen- 
suality, and the yellow race by a tendency to mediocrity 
in everything, the white race and the Aryan m particular 
IS intelligent and physically beautiful It has a decided 
taste for liberty coupled with an extraordinary instinct 
for order Its perseverance is unparalleled. Aryans have 
a high regard for the dignity of woman and among them 
there is likely to be an exceptional development of fam- 
ily and clan life,^ The yellow race is practical and utili- 
tarian above all With its apathy and its proneness to 
mediocrity it constitutes an ideal element to put at the 
basis of a society. In distinction to it the white race at- 
taches to the sense of utility a larger and more elevated 
significance This applies especially to the Aryan brandi. 
The yellow race could never alone create a society as ft 
lacks the requisite energy 

Gobineau is chiefly interested in the task of explain- 
ing the fall of empires and the decay of civilisations 
His test of the greatness of a people is its capacity to 
make a civilisation endure He sets up the axiom that 
societies are mortal in the first chapter of Book I 
**De mime que personne ne doute de la condition uni- 
versellement mortelle des hommes, parce que tons les 
hommes qui nous out pricidis sont morts, de mime 
nous croyons fermement que les peuples ont des jOurs 
comptes, bien que plus nombreux; car aucun de ceux 
qui rdgnirent avant nous ne poursuit a nos cdtes sa car- 
riire/* This mortality of civilization and societies is at- 
tributed to one definite and universal cause According 

® For Gabmeau*s idea of the distnbution of the purest descendants 
qf Aryans see Essat sur Hnegakti des Races Humames, VoL II, page 
491-492 

Gobineau sees societies as biological organisms 
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to Gobineau ethnic mixtures, marriages between diverse 
races, determine the progress or deterioration of societies 
The latter are perpetuated according to the measure in 
which the white element has been maintained As soon 
as this superior element disappears and ceases to act, 
then the civilization may be considered moribund and 
sooner or later it must yield to new social forms If a 
people could continue forever to be composed of the 
same elements it would never die At this point it 
would be well to hear Gobineau himself on this subject 
How does he define the words ‘‘society’*, “civilization” 
and “degeneration” We find a definition of society at 
the beginning of the second chapter “Ce que j’entends 
par societd, c’est une reunion, plus ou moms parfaite au 
point de vue politique, mais complete au point de vue 
social, d’hommes vivant sous la direction d’lddes 
semblables et avec des instincts identiquesf'^^ 
He evidently considers ideas of less importance m a 
society than instincts. The latter must be identical 
whereas the ideas may be merely similar The real 
cohesion is conditioned by a community of instincts. 
Again the ethnic factor Also in his conception of the 
meaning of civilization In chapter 8 the author opposes 
to Guizot’s idea of civilization as a fact, his own that 
It is a state. “La civilisation n’est pas un fait, c’est une 
s6ne, un enchatnement de faits plus ou moms logique- 
ment unis les uns aux autres, et engendr6s par un con- 
cours d’iddes souvent assez multiples; id^es et faits se 
fecondant sans cesse. ... La civilisation n’est pas un 
fait, c’est un faisceau de faits et d’id^es, c’est un ^tat 

Essat Tome I, p 32. 

Bssat I» pp 431-452 (Longevity’ of India). 

Essat I, p 501 Chinese immutability versus Brahmanism 
12 Itahcs mine 
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dans lequel line soci6te humaine se trouve placde, nn 
milieu dans lequel elle a reussi k se mettre, qu’elle a 
cr66, qui 6mane d’elle, et qui k son tour reagit sur elle 
Get 6tat a un grand caractdre de generahte qu'un fait 
ne poss^de jamais, il se pr8te k beaucoup de variations 
qu'un fait ne saurait pas subir sans disparaltre, et, 
enire autres^ il est compleiement independant des 
formes gouvernementales,^^ se ddveloppant aussi 
bien sous le despotisme que sous le regime de 
la liberte, et ne cessant pas mSme d'exister 
lorsque les commotions civiles modifient ou m6me 
transforment absolument les conditions de la vie poli- 
tique Gobineau, in the fourth chapter, discusses the 
question of degeneration and gives the term a more 
definite sense than has usually been applied to it He 
demonstrates how common it has been to explain the 
decline of civilization by declaring that degeneration 
has set in It is said that nations die when they are com- 
posed of degenerate elements But what is a degenerate 
nation^ A degenerate people is explained as one that 
IS either fanatic or irreligious and being ill-govemed 
and abusing its riches, has lost the virtues characteristic 
of Its ancestors According to this circular argument, a 
nation perishes under social scourges because it is de- 
generate and It IS degenerate because it is perishing, 
Gobineau admits that nations may die because they no 
longer have as much vigour as their ancestors with which 
to resist the dangers of life, but feels that the word “dd- 
g6n6T&" requires a better definition. “Je pense done 

Italics mine. 

following definition of civilization is given in Book L, 
C3iapter 9 , page 90 , ”un ^tat de stability relative, ofi des multitudes 
8*efiorcent de chercker paafiquement ia satisfaction de leurs besoms, et 
rafSnent leur mtelligence et l^s moeurs 
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que le mot d6genere, s'appliquant a un peuple, doit 
signifier et signifie que ce peuple n’a plus la valeur m- 
trmsdque qu’autrefois il possedait, parce qu’il n'a plus 
dans ses veiijes le m6me sang, dont les alliages suc- 
cessifs ont graduellement modifi6 la valeur; autrement 
dit, qu’avec le m^me nom, il n’a pas conserv6 la mdme 
race que ses fondateurs II mourra ddfinitivement, et 
sa civilisation avec lui, le jour oil Telement ethnique 
primordial se trouvera tenement subdivis6 et noy6 dans 
les apports de races etrangeres, que la virtualite de cet 
6l6ment n’exercera d6sormais d'action suffisante ” 

Having established this, his mam thesis, Gobmeau 
tries to show that the things usually held responsible for 
the decay of civilizations would not in themselves be 
sufficient to account for it In the second chapter of Book 
I he discusses the relatively small importance of fanati- 
cism, luxury, immorality and irreligion and in the third 
chapter he argues that the relative merit of governments 
can not influence the longevity of peoples This thesis 
he develops further in Chapter 5, Ethnic inequalities 
are said never to be conditioned by a difference m insti- 
tutions “Uidee d’une in6galit6 native, origmelle, 
tranchee et permanente entre les diverses races, est, 
dans le monde, une des opinions les plus anciennement 
r^pandues et adoptees, et, vu Tisolement primitif des 
tnbus, des peuplades, et ce retirement vers elles-m^mes 
que toutes ont pratique k une 6poque plus ou moins 
lomtame, et d’oh un grand nombre n’est jamais sorti, 
on n'a pas lieu d'en 6tre 6tonn6 A Texception de ce qui 
s’est passe dans nos temps les plus modemes, cette no- 
tion a servi de base k presque toutes les theories 
gouvemementales. Pas de peuple, grand ou petit, qui 
n'ait d6bute par en faire sa premiere maxime d*fitat Le 
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systtoe des castes, des noblesses, celui des anstocraties, 
tant qu'on les fonde sur les prerogatives de la naissance, 
n’ont pas d’autre engine. . . . Avec cette doctrine con- 
cordent la repulsion pour retranger et la sypenorite que 
chaque nation s’adjuge a regard de ses voisines Ce 
n’est qu’^ mesure que les groupes se meient et se fusi- 
onnent, que, desormais agrandis, civilises et se consid- 
erant sous un jour plus bienveillant par suite de Tutilite 
dont ils se sent les uns aux autres, Von voit chez eux cette 
maxime absolue de Tmegalite, et d'abord de Thostilite 
des races, battue en breche et discutee Puis, quand le 
plus grand nombre des citoyens de TEtat sent couler 
dans ses veines un sang melange, ce plus grand nombre, 
transformant en vente universelle et absolue ce qui 
n'est reel que pour lui, se sent appeie k afiirmer que tous 
les hommes sont egaux enfin, plus un peuple est com- 
pose d’eiements heterogdnes, plus il se complaft k pro- 
clamer que les facultes les plus diverses sont possddees 
ou peuvent Tetre au meme degre par toutes les fractions 
de Tespece humaine sans exclusion. Cette thdorie, k peu 
pres soutenable pour ce qui les conceme, les raisonneurs 
metis Tappliquent a Tensemble des generations qui ont 
paru, paraissent et paraftront sur la terre, et ils finissent 
un jour par resumer leurs sentiments en ces mots, qui, 
comme Toutre d*Eole, renferment tant de tempStes: 
'Tous les hommes sont frdres ” One should remember 
that to Gobmeau the different classes on which a society 
is founded, represent ethnic varieties The nobility rough- 
ly corresponds to the victonous race, the bourgeoisie is 
composed of half-breeds related to it and the people of 
the lowest stratum, which is racially inferior, are either 
very degraded and servile or actually enslaved. Demo- 
cratic doctrines and the “furor for equality” are results 
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of the excessive mixture of races; they are symptoms of 
decadence (See Footnote, page 87) 

Gobineau goes on to elaborate his conviction that 
soaeties influence institutions. “Comme la nation est 
nde avant la loi, la loi tient d'elle et porte son empreinte 
avant de lui donner la sienne Les modifications que le 
temps ambne dans les institutions, en sont encore une 
bien grande preuve A mesure que les peuples se civiH- 
sent, s’agrandissent, deviennent plus puissants, leur sang 
se mdlange et leurs instincts subissent des altdrations 
graduelles. En prenant ainsi des aptitudes diffdrentes, il 
leur devient impossible de s’accommoder des lois con- 
venables pour leurs devanciers Aux gdndrations nouv- 
elles, les moeurs le sont dgalement et les tendances de 
m3me et des modifications profondes ne tardent pas h 
suivre. On voit ces modifications devenir plus frdquentes 
et profondes k mesure que la race change davantage, 
tandis qu’elles restaient plus rares et plus gradudes, 
tant que les populations elles-mSmes dtaient plus proches 
parentes des premiers inspirateurs En Angleterre, celui 
de tous les pays de I’Europe oh les modifications du sang 
ont dtd les plus lentes et jusqu’ici les moins vandes, on 
voit encore les institutions du 14e et du iSe «dcle sub* 
sister dans les bases de I’ddifice 

It IS important for us here to notice this admiring 
reference to England and the English constitution The 
permanence of institutions is what Gobineau respected 
and he measured a people’s greatness by its ability to 
make its tjqie of civilization last The Angdo-Saxons al- 
ways impressed him as the best modem representatives 

Recent deyedopments in England seem to confirm Gobineau*# 

view 
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of the Aryans The British constitution must, m the eyes 
of Gobineau, remain for ever inimitable by peoples of 
different blood 

We are shown in the passage just quoted that ex- 
cessive mixture of races brings with it a corresponding 
intellectual confusion; it is the occasion for the cropping 
up of individualistic and revolutionary theories and leads 
finally to the disappearance of file nation that is thus 
corrupted First extreme agitation, then a morbid torpor 
and finally death Such is the fate of a society m which 
mixture has gone too fan^^ 

Gobineau devotes one chapter to the thesis that the 
progress or stagnation of peoples is independent of their 
environment and another to showing that Christianity 
neither creates nor transforms the aptitude for civiliza- 

See the Essat, Vol II, pages 467^6$ for the passage describing 
the gradual deterioration through foreign immigration of the people of 
the United Kingdom Even the English system of laws shows its eftect 

Baron Ernest Seilli^re, m his L? Comte ie Gobmeau et l*Arya- 
msme Htstonque (page 197} , quotes the following passage from Gobi- 
neau's Religions ei Fbtlosophtes dans VAsse Centrale (page 138) 

**Ricn ne saurait faire concevoir Tanarchie de pensec et d^opimon 
que les croisements mcessants des theories les plus antipathiques en* 
gendrent en Asie, et cela tous les jours, ce sont des pensees, ce sont des 
opimons d’ou rien d*heureusement pratique ne saurait sortir, et qm 
frappent robservateur desmt^resse d’une sorte d’etonnement voism de 
Tadmiration par leur hardiesse et par leur nombre, par leur fecondxt^ 
et leur vitalite terrible 11 est interessant de voir s*augmenter sans cesse 
ou du motns se soutentr ce desordre, et Von y prend un certain plmtr 
netveux Dans certaines situations donnees ou Ton peut soi-meme com- 
piiquer le noeud qu’il cherchent a resoudre, tl y a du platstr a le faire 
. H m’a paru qu’il y aurait un mter^t de cunosite, a fourmr 
aux gens de I’Asie centrale quelque nouvelic pature mtellectuelle pour 
redoubler leur activite et produire de nouvelles combinaisons phdo- 
sfl^hiques, n’unporte lesquelles J*ai done procure aux Persans le Z)«- 
cours de la Methode*^ 

This passage may serve to illustrate further Gobineau*s philos- 
ophy and St gpives one an interesting sidelight on his personality Baron 
Seiih^re exaggerates somewhat when he credits Gobmeau with a ”jom- 
ssance satamque ou baudelainenne a ^garer . . ” 
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tion This was at his epoc^ a courageous thing to say 
and elicited the admiration of Prosper Mdrimde 

Several chapters of the Esscu are devoted to the 
question of the origin and permanence of ethnic differ- 
ences. The arguments of the polygeniste and the “uni- 
taires” as to the origin of the different races are reviewed 
Gobineau recognizes the impossibility of amving at any 
definite conclusion, but argues that whatever their origin 
the races are now qmte and permanently separate. The 
different races of mankind are intellectually unequal and 
must remain so. In accord with this is the inequality of 
the different languages Humanity is not indefinitely 
perfectible (“perfectible k I’lnfini”) There was but one 
noble race, the Aryan, and this as a result of mixture 
with other races has greatly deteriorated and is destined 
to deteriorate still more 

In Gobineau’s distinction between the different races 
there is much of interest For example, m his dhapter on 
civilization, he mentions two great fundamental instincts 
found m all human beings of whatever race, first the 
instinct to satisfy material needs and then what he calls 
“I’lnstinct de la vie morale.” The difference between the 
degrees of intensity assumed by these instincts, permits 
one to distinguish between the different races of man- 
kind In some peoples physical need seems to be by far 
the outstanding characteristic, whereas in others the con- 
templative tendency predominates. Ve have already re- 
ferred to the fact that the author resorte to Hindu sym- 
bols. He places at the head of the materialistic, male 
category represented by “Pouroudia”, the Chin^, while 

18 See Essat, Vol 0, page 488-4S9 the disai^iearaiice of the 
Germamc clemene in the German language due to racial nuxturfe 
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giving as the prototype of the other class, of the femi- 
nine or intellectual tendency or principle typified by 
‘Trakriti'', the Hindu 

"‘A la suite des Chinois, il faudra inscrire la plupart 
des peupies de Tltalie ancienne, les premiers Romams 
de la repubhque, les tnbus germaniques Dans le camp 
contraire, je vois les nations de TEgypte, celles de 
FAssyne Elies prennent place derndre les hommes de 
THindoustan. En smvant le cours des slides, on s'aper- 
goit que presque tous les peupies ont transform^ leur 
civilisation par suite des oscillations des deux principes 
Les Chmois du nord, population d’abord presque absolu- 
ment mat^rialiste, se sont allies peu k pen k des tnbus 
d'un autre sang, dans le Yunnan surtout, et ce mdlange a 
rendu leur g6nie moins exclusivement utilitaire Si ce 
d6veIoppement est rest^ stationnaire, ou du moins fort 
lent depuis des sidcles, c’est que la masse des popula- 
tions m^les d6passait de beaucoup le faible appoint de 
sang contraire qu'elles se sont partagd. Pour nos groupes 
europ^ens, r^l^ment militaire qu'apportaient les meille- 
ures des tnbus germaniques s'est fortifi^ sans cesse dans 
le nord, par I’accession des Celtes et des Slaves Mais, 
k mesure que les peupies blancs sont descendus davan- 
tage vers le sud, les influences miles se sont trouvdes 
moms en force, se sont perdues dans un Element trop 
f^mmm (il faut faire quelques exceptions, comme, par 
exemple, pour le Pi^mont et le nord de FEspagne), et 
cet 616ment Kminin a triomph^ Passons maintenant de 
Fautre cdtd Nous voyons les Hindous pourvus k un 
haut degr6 du sentiment des choses supematurelles, et 
plus m^ditatifs qu*agissant$ Comme leurs plus anci- 

mr llnegdtte des Races Hstmmnes, I, p, 84, IT, p, 144. 
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ennes conquStes les ont mis surtout en contact avec des 
races pourvues d’une organisation de mSme ordre, le 
principe male n’a pu se ddvelopper sufBsamment La 
civilisation n!a pas pris dans ces milieux un essor utili- 
taire proportionnd a ses succSs de I’autre genre Au con- 
traire, Rome antique, naturellement utilitaire, n'abonde 
dans le sens oppose que lorsqu'une fusion complete avec 
les Grecs, les Afncains et les Onentaux, transforme sa 
premiere nature et lui crde un temperament tout 
nouveau ’’^o 

It would take too long to go into the details of this 
conception here, but one quotation might be in order 
“Toute activite humaine, soit intellectuelle, soit morale, 
prend primitivement sa source dans Tun de ces deux 
courants, male ou femelle, et c’est seulement chez les 
races assez abondamment pourvues d’un de ces deux 
elements, sans qu’aucun soit jamais compietement de- 
pourvu de I’autre que I’etat social peut parvenir k un 
degre satisfaisant de culture, et par consequent de civili- 
sation ” In Gobmeau’s view, the Aryan is predominant- 
ly active or utihtanan and belongs to the male category, 
but compare p. 93 and Chapter I, pp 54 and 55 

We must not forget one thing and that is that in 
Gobineaa’s scheme racial mixture is in itself not con- 
demned Even the Aryan race can benefit by it and it is 
undoubtedly a factor m civilization. A smgular idea of 
Gobineau’s is that what we look upim as art is possible 
only by the mamage of black and white. The black 
strain furnishes the requisite passionate emotion but has 
not sufficient intelligence or restramt The latter is the 
contribution of the white race and in its noblest form 
that of the Aryan. 

Vol I, pages *7-88 
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From the Aryan standpoint, mixture with other racial 
strains should have been allowed only to a very limited 
extent ^ According to this breeding-stud philosophy 
(Alexis de Toqueville styled it ‘‘philosophie de haras”) > 
the black and yellow races would have vegetated indefi- 
nitely but for the precious ferment supplied by the 
Aryan Human history can be said to begin only with the 
appearance of this human type, the most beautiful, the 
most energetic and the best equipped for life, the only 
one possessed of creative genius Also there can, in his 
view, be no doubt that the monbund civilization of Rome 
would have come to utter min but for the timely “Bar- 
barian” invasions from the North in the fifth century 
of our era The Goths, Vandals, Lombards, Burgundi- 
ans and Franks were relatively pure Aryans who fur- 
nished the regenerating elements sadly needed at the 
time. The elaboration of this thesis is most interesting 
but we can not follow it further here 

History is viewed as entirely determined by this 
hereditary inequality of the races It would require too 
much space to reproduce all the author's arguments here. 
The degree of importance he is willing to concede to 
environment or situation may be judged from the fol- 
lowing passage 

“Afin d'etre aussi clair que possible, j'ajouterai 
cependant que ma pensee n'est pas de nier Timportance 
de la situation pour certames villes, soit entrepots, soit 
ports de mer, soit capitales Les observations que Ton a 
faites, au sujet de Constantinople et d'AIexandrie nota- 
mment, sont incontestables (he refers the reader in a 
footnote to M, Saint-Marc Girardm, Revue des Deux 

Essa/, Vol I, page (Chapter VI, **Dans le ptogeks <m la 
stagnation, les peuples sont ind%)en4ants des Iteux qu’ils Jhabitent,**) 
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Mondes ) . 11 est certain qu’il existe snr le globe dilf Srents 
points qu’on pent appeler les clefs du monde, et ainsi 
Ton conqoit que, dans le cas du percement de I’lsthme du 
Panama, la puissance qui possdderait la ville encore ^ 
construire sur ce canal hypothdtique aurait un grand 
r61e h jouer dans les affaires de I’univers Mais ce r6le, 
une nation le jioue bien, le joue mal, ou mSme ne le joue 
pas du tout, suivant ce qu’elle vaut ” 

Thus the final exhaustion of the priceless Aryan 
element will mean the end of the avilized world. The 
following passage taken from the beginning of the “Con- 
clusion Gdndrale” of the Essat sur VInigaliti des Races 
Humcanes seems to me to show better than any other 
the literary quality of that work 

“L’histoire humaine est semblable k une toile im- 
mense La terre est le mdtier sur lequel elle est tendue. 
Les sidcles assembles en sent les infatigables artisans. 
Ils ne naissent que pour saisir aussitdt la navette et la 
faire courir sur la trame; ils ne la posent que pour 
mounr Ainsi, sous ces doigts affairds, va croissant 
d’ampleur le large tissu 

“L’dtoffe n’en rev€t pas ime seule couleur , elle ne se 
compose pas d’une unique matiSre Bien loin que I’ln- 
spiration de la sombre Pallas en ait ddcidd les desseins, 
I’aspect en rappelle plutOt la mdthode des artistes du 
Kachemyr Les bigarrures les plus dtranges et les en- 
roulements les plus bizarres s’y compliquent sans cesse 
des caprices les plus inattendus, et ce n’est qu’h force de 
diversity et de nchesse que, contrairement k toutes les 
lois du gofft, cet ouvrage, incomparable en grandeur, 
devient dgalement incomparable en beautd 
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“Les deux vandtes inf^neures de notre espfece, ia 
race noire, la race jaune, sont le fond grossier, le coton 
et la lame, que les families secondaires de la race 
blanche assouplissent en y mSlant leur so«e, tandis que 
le groupe anan faisant circuler ses filets plus minces it 
travers les gdndrations ennoblies, applique ^ leur sur- 
face, en dblouissant chef-d’oeuvre, ses arabesques d’ar- 
gent et d’or.” 

Such a view of history is not without grandeur, but 
what a pessimistic philosophy' Degeneration can not be 
avoided, as a constant influx of Aryan blood is impossi- 
ble. There were still relatively pure Aryans in sufficient 
numbers to save degenerate Europe in the fifth century, 
but this is not true at present. In fact the supenor race, 
ever inferior in numbers and being continuously deci- 
mated by wars, will leave almost nothing of itself to 
show in the final hybrid, a unifom and very inferior 
product; one pictures straggling hordes of these, returned 
to pnmitive savagery, as the last inhabitants of fiie earth. 

It IS a dark prospect '22 

What remains of Gobineau’s theory now? Much has 
happened since his day Ardiaeologists have brought to 
light much that was hitherto unknown of the history of 
the ancient peoples. Anthropology is no longer in its 
infancy and Biology has been bom. According to Vacher 
de Lapouge22 ihe essentials are not discredited and by 
these he means the following The doctrine of the in- 
equality of the human races, the tremendous importance 
of the racial factor, the extinction of the upper classes, 

»See Esm, VoL n, pages SiO-SSl 

^ JO$es Irae L» fin du monde cnnltsi m Enrape, revue meusuelle^ 
ler Oct<^r€, I92h For a htgUf mterescmg discussion oi this question 
and of other related tqpics I can not too warmly recommend dus ar- 
ticle hy tspougc. 
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the decline of the civilized world and the anticipation of 
Its end. These, the essentials of Gobineau’s doctrine, 
endure It is impossible, in the compass of this work, to 
do more than -give a concise account of this theory, any- 
thing beyond must be in the nature of suggestions It is 
manifestly impossible to come to any definite conclusion 
as to the exact measure of truth contained m Gobineau's 
racial theory, but one should know something as to its 
present standing Lapouge, though granting that the 
author was weak m Anthropology, believes that he show- 
ed remarkable penetration m his psychological charac- 
terization of the different races As for the conclusion 
of the famous Essai, the modern critic feels that there is 
really no justification for such pessimism For, says 
Lapouge, ‘'the Mendelian laws leave no room whatever 
to the supposition of a monotype hybrid, the final product 
of all the races The practical result of all the crossings 
is a limited number of forms m the hybrid population, 
animal, vegetable or human, with the reproduction of a 
number of typical individuals, calculable in advance. The 
original races never actually disappear since they are 
constantly reappeanng in new subjects which are prac- 
tically pure.”2^ Only forces foreign to heredity such as 
the physical environment or social selection may modify 
the proportion by eliminating certain types or by multi- 
plying certain others through unequal fertility. There is 
a tendency among scientists of our day to explain the 

It IS to be remembered m this connection, however, that racial 
qualities are not inherited m a body but as individual characters, so that, 
while the fused population will contam many representatives with in- 
dividual racial characters in pure form, the number of representatives 
With the complete equipment of quahties characteristic of the original 
race will be extremely small For example, there will be many people 
having blue eyes in a pure form, but there will be few that have m 
addiuon all the other characters of the ongmal race). 
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recession of the superior races by the more abundant 
reproduction of the inferior ones After all, there is al- 
ways at least the hope that eugenics may accomplish 
something It is Gobineau's complete ignorance of the 
latter alone that can explain his despairing pessimism 

In our Introduction we traced, at least superficially, 
Gobineau's mental development and the gradual change 
m his conceptions He may be said to have had some- 
thing of the visionary in him since he was forever search- 
ing for the ideal: he could not live without the concept 
of an 61 ite, Now, when he came to despair of extract- 
ing one from the ethnic rums of modem times, there 
had to be some modification of his views By means of 
a gradual shifting of emphasis which may be traced in 
his three works, the Esscd^ the Histoire des Perses and 
Ottar Jarl, an individual hierarchy was substituted for 
his original ethnic hierarchy Despite all the author’s 
pessimism, the way was left open for the individual His 
ideal individuals, whom he calls '‘fils de roi”, are depict- 
ed m his novel Les Pleiades^ from which we quote m 
another chapter. 

We can now understand his cult of energy which 
approximates him to Stendhal and which is known to 
have profoundly influenced the intellectual formation of 
Frederic Nietzsche. The pessimism of the Essai and 
especially the despairing fatalistic note of its conclusion 
would not have led us to expect such a development. It 
seems to me that the only explanation is the power of 
what Jules de Gaultier calls the "instinct vital.” 

It cannot be denied that there is some inconsistency, 
but It is certainly less serious than Gobmeau’s Frendi 
biographer, Maurice Lange, would have us believe. In 
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spite of racial mixture and even admitting a consequent 
degeneration, it is conceivable that the essential traits 
of a race or of a family might survive in certain favored 
individuals 

With all the foregoing as a background one is pre- 
pared also for the characters to be encountered in Gobi- 
neau’s fiction Knowing him to be an idealist, with an 
aristocratic bias, one is led to expect characters of a pe- 
culiar sort It may be argued, nevertheless, that while 
the author’s mental disposition undoubtedly determined 
the human types he studied, it scarcely ever interfered 
with the justice of his observations 

In conclusion I should like to refer once more to 
one of our author’s cardinal principles, since it is one 
that must commend itself to cntics of modem demo- 
cracies, namely his belief in the need for a social hier- 
archy The variety of races^® living together on the 
same soil makes for a diversity of opinions and leads to 
enormous intellectual contrasts. Conceding the benefits 
that may accompany this phenomenon Gobmeau holds 
that when the 61 ite of a people has attained to this moral 
liberty, there must be established a strong social hier- 
archy in order to safeguard its independence Human 
prosperity requires the superposition in each country of 

25 Gobincaii’s method is, of course, more poetic than scientific 
It IS his romanticism that makes him personify such concepts as 
'^family** and ”race” and only in a poetic sense could he he justified 
in regarding the family as the perfection of the race As an idealist 
he wishes the family to represent the perfection of the race, but he 
would never be able to prove his contention (Gobmeau is here always 
concerned with the Aryan race) This sort of romanticism is really 
m a harmless way much the same thing as our rather dangerous habit 
of personifying nations We say, for instance, "Britannia rules the 
waves 

25 See Gobineau*s conception of racial souls, Essat, II, C<mcluskm 
Genirale, pp 545 - 54 ^ (Edition of 1884 , Paris) 
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a race of conquerors and of a race of vanquished The 
corollary to this is his conviction that decadence sets m 
whenever these two elements, by commencing their 
fusion, lose their identity Democracy can be but a sign 
of decadence 

One should compare with this idea the insistent de- 
mand on the part of defenders of our democratic insti- 
tutions that sufficient changes be made to allow the 
government to be in the hands of an oligarchy of the 
intelligent 

In the ensuing chapter Gobineau's vitalism is con- 
trasted with that of Jean Jacques Rousseau We give 
important biographical data and consider the author’s 
subjective view of History, his regionalism and 
traditionalism 
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Ill — A PERSONALITY IN THE MAKINa 
ROUSSEAU, GOBINEAU AND BARRES 

The German biographer of Count de Gobineau says 
of him that while the urge for independence was the 
fundamental impulse of his youth, this was gradually 
mitigated and tended to be kept more and more in check 
by the idea of order, “Der germanische Urheld der m 
dem Jungen sein Wesen trieb, kapitulierte vor der 
geheiligten Macht des Staates, vor den hoheren Rechten 
der Gesellschaft However much truth there may be 
in this statement, it should not be taken too literally and 
the reader should not conclude from it that there was an 
orderly and consistent evolution in Gobineau’s thought 
Perhaps the most typical thing about Gobineau is his 
lack of consistency, is the fact that he could not possibly 
reconcile the vanous tendencies of his nature He is, as 
we have said, interesting not only from a literary or in- 
tellectual point of view but as an histoncal personage, 
one of the prominent figures of the transition from fee 
old to fee new order 

His life mevitably presented a problem in adapta- 
tion which despite his very supple intelligence was to 
prove of overwhelming difficulty. Gobineau remained to 
fee end an incomgible idealist, he sought fee ideal suc- 
cessively in fee race, fee nation, fee family and the in- 
dividual This proclivity undoubtedly rendered his ad- 
justment to fee life of his day more difficult, yet it con- 
stitutes one of his chief claims to originality Every age 
needs an ideal, however small may be fee minority feat 
is capable of approaching it The Middle Ages could not 

^Ludwig Schemann, Gohnetn I, Book HI, Chapter 2, p 1S7 
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have done without the ideal of chivalry Our author was 
one of the first thinkers to be seriously occupied with the 
problem of finding an ideal of conduct for the modem 
man. One can not protest too strongly against Edouard 
Schure’s statement that Gobineau was all his life the 
'"paladin of one idea'* (the racial idea) . Though remain- 
ing true to the thesis established in the Essai $ur FInega- 
hie des Races Humaines he came, m his later years, by a 
shifting of emphasis, to center his interest more and 
more on the individJial 

The interest aroused by his work at the present time 
must in some measure be due to the scepticism so many 
thinking people have developed toward democracy There 
is, for instance, among a certain class in this country a 
growing impatience with the rule of mediocrity and an 
increasing resentment of the discouragement of indi- 
vidualism. Obviously our author’s anstocratic scorn for 
the levellers was m his day a great hindrance to his 
popularity as a writer. 

Gobineau’s life might be described as one long and 
very dramatic straggle, for there was not only the diffi- 
culty of the adjustment of a proud aristocrat to a chang- 
ed social order, but there were in addition numerous 
inner conflicts ^ He was never able fully to reconcile his 
impetuous urge for independence and his love of liberty 
with his conservative trend, apparently equally pronounc- 
ed, which made him recognize the need for order and the 
ascendancy of the state. Then there was the question of 
national allegiance at one time profoundly patriotic, his 

^Seiiliere and otKers have treated the question of the complex 
heredity of this Gascon with Nordic atavism See Ehe Fanre Les Trots 
Oouttes de San$t Ftfns, 1950, and also Europe, revue Ttiensuelle, 
Octohre 1925. (^btneau ei le ^oMime des races 
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convictions seem inexorably to have driven him into a 
sort of spiritual exile. But his love for France could not 
have completely died 

In order to understand our author’s mentality it is 
necessary to know more of his life during his formative 
years The July Revolution of 1830 and the accession 
of Louis-Philippe dealt his legitimist family a 
severe blow His father, Louis de Gobineau, lost 
his captaincy in the royal guard and all hope of a 
better future, since he was uncompromising in his con- 
victions The family, reduced almost to penury, with- 
drew to Lorient in Brittany It was at about this time 
that his parents separated After a sojourn at romantic 
Inzlingen in Baden with his mother and two years at a 
German lycde in Switzerland (at Bienne) young Arthur 
joined his father and sister Caroline in Lorient It was 
here that he had his first romance Amdlie Laigneau 
played an important part in his life She it was who in- 
spired his first poems and it was of her he was thinking 
during those early years of struggle in the capital, when 
he was striving to rise and make a name for himself. 
This, however, was destined to be a hopeless love, since 
Madame Laigneau, who had other ambitions for her 
daughter, did not favor his suit 

Louis de Gobineau had a military career in view for 
his son and two years were spent at the Lyc6e of Lonent 
in preparation for St Cyr; when Arthur, who apparently 
was not gifted m the exact sciences, failed to attain a 
satisfactory grade in mathematics, the plan was abandon- 
ed Aside from his very definite hterary bent, the young 
man had shown great interest and proficienqr in History 
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and in oriental studies The Orient indeed, had capti- 
vated his imagination at an early age ^ 

Finally, m the year 1835, it was decided for the 
young man to try his luck in the capital wfiere his Uncle, 
Thibaut Joseph would be able to give him aid and ad- 
vice This relative was, in fact, an eccentric and not to 
be depended upon, although he would not have failed to 
do something for his nephew, if only for the honor of 
the name Thibaut-Joseph was reserved and seldom ap- 
proachable, he gave his nephew a small allowance and 
let him shift for himself In secret he admired him from 
the start As for Arthur, there can be no doubt that he 
had respect for the strength of character of this rather 
disgraceful old nobleman, much as he had cause to com- 
plain of him 

Fortunately, he had letters of introduction to promi- 
nent people in Pans Poor as he was and humble as his 
beginnings had to be, he was from the start well-con- 

^ After Count de Gobmeau*s death Amehe Laigneau (then the 
Baronne de St. Martin), who had always remained his friend, wrote the 
following description of him as she knew him m those early days 
1! etait de|a un Amadu aux idees chevaieresques et ime heroique, 
revant aux plus grandes et aux plus nobles choses C*£tait un grand 
jeune homme a la fois grave et naif Je me souviens qu*un Monsieur 
Cerono, un erudit de grande valeur, ancien precepteur des pages de 
Charles X , disait a ma mere **Je n*ai jamais rencontre autant de sim- 
phcite et d’lntelhgence dans une aussi jeune tete ” H travaiUait cmq k 
six heures de suite, avec une ardeur toute benedictine II doit bien 
a lui seul sa grande elevation en toutes choses II verstfiait deja a cette 
epoque avec une facilite merveiileuse Toums ses aspirations ^taient 
tournees vers i*Onent II ne revait que mc^quees et mmarets, se disaic 
musulman pr6t a faire son pelermage a la Mecque li jurait par !e 
prophete et se serait mis volontiers au regime du pilau et des confitures 
de pate de roses II traduisait des ouvrages persans, ceux du poete 
Firdoim, je crois, dont d nous entretenait sans cesse Dans ces travaux, 
son language s’lmpregnait des couleurs et des images les plus poetiques^ 
I! nous racontait des histoires merveilleuses, nous formant a nous asseoir 
a la itqoix onentale pour I’ecouter Au fond de tous ces enfantillaj^ 
apparaissait d%a Fhomme de g^e ’’ Quoted by Ludwig Schemann* 
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nected, especially m Legitimist Society and we find him 
frequenting the aristocratic salons of the Faubourg Saint 
Germain After holding a position in a gas-company 
(''Compagnie Frangaise d’Eclairage par le Gaz, Societ6 
Larneu, Brunton, Pilte, Pauwels et Cie ”) and later in 
the post-office (Administration des Postes, 2e sous-direc- 
tion, Service des Correspondances, Bureau de la Corre- 
spondance int6rieure) he was able to find journalistic 
work He became one of the staff of VUnite in 1842, 
Besides he later contributed articles on political and eco- 
nomic subjects to La Quotidtenne^ essays of literary 
criticism to La Revue Nouvelle and stories m serial form 
to Le Commerce and the Journal des Debats 

Among Gobineau's friends at this time were the 
Serres, the Rdmusats, Alexis de Toqueville and the 
painters Germann Bohn and Ary and Henri Scheffer 
It appears that he saw his mother occasionally at the 
first, but that he was obliged to discontinue his relations 
with her owing to some breach on her part which he 
could not forgive That this, no less than his hopeless 
love, had its share in producing his pessimism and a 
precocious tendency to misanthropy, cannot be doubted 

About the year 1840 Gobmeau entered into an as- 
sociation with a group of ambitious young men, slightly 
older than himself, who apparently considered them- 
selves an dlite. Maxime du Camp tells of this in his 
Souvenirs htterairesA Un groupe de jeunes gens un peu 
plus Sgds que nous, alertes, ambitieux, cherchant furtune 
et reunis entre eux par des id6es et des habitudes com- 
munes, s’lmaginant volontiers qu’ils formaient une soci- 
6td analogue aux Treize de Balzac, et r^vant de faire leur 

4 (Pans, 1882 Tome L, pp W ss and 20S ss ) 
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trou6e dans la foule ’’ Ils etaient au nombre de huit, 
se laissaient cdtoyer, restaient exclusifs,prdts k profiter de 
Taide de i’antrui, mais se gardaient et n'ouvraient point 
leur mtimitd, lis se nommaient les ''Cousins d'lsis Ce 
n'^tait la, pour amsi dire, qu’tine d6nomination officielle, 
d'allure mysteneuse et smgeant les freres de Serapion, 
qu’avait pr^sid^s Hoffmann, en secret ils ne pdchaient 
point par modestie et s'appelaient les '‘Scelti” — les 
Choisis — ceux qui sont au-dessus dn vulgaire et qtii, 
sur tout chemm, doivent marcher les premiers ” This 
seems to be, m embryo, the philosophical idea developed 
many years later in Les Pleiades The majority of the 
“Scelti'* were of the aristocracy and had literary and ar> 
tistic inclinations They were poor collectively and indi- 
vidually, but confident m their ability to rise Cassagne 
calls them ‘^simples arrivistes” and speaks of them as a 
“group of young people who saw m literature but a 
means of arriving It is true that they were largely 
the product of a utilitarian epoch and that they had other 
ambitions than the cultivation of art for art's sake, but 
it would be a mistake to identify Gobineau with this 
bourgeois type with which one is familiar from Balzac’s 
Gomedie Humaine and from the character of Rend 
Maupenn of the Goncourts For in him the two types of 
youth under the July-Monarchy studied by Flaubert in 
I'Educatwn Sentimentale are merged Not only did he 
resemble the character of Deslauriers m the relentless 
energy with which he pursued his ambition, but he also 
had something of the dreamy and sentimental Fr6d6ric 
Moreau, Gobineau was romantic and idealistic as well as 
realistic and utilitanan and it would be difficult to say 
which of these tendencies prevailed. The term “simple 
arriviste” certainly does not fit him 

^Cassagne VArt ptmr l^A^ri 
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The turning-point in our author’s life came in the 
year 1848 when his fnend Alexis de Toqueville, who 
had become minister of Foreign Affairs, made him his 
private secretary, from this position he was in the fol- 
lowing year promoted so as to become chief of his 
cabinet 

Gobineau had two years before, on September 10th, 
1846, mamed Mademoiselle C16mence Monnerot who 
was of an old French family (of the province of Sain- 
tonge) which had been ruined by the Revolution She 
was bom in the island of Martinique whither her father, 
Francois Monnerot, had emigrated This seems, for 
many years at least, to have been a happy union. In 
his brother in law, Jules Monnerot, and in the Baron 
d'Avnl, also a relative by marriage, our author found 
warm fnends and admirers According to Ludwig Sche- 
mann they formed the first group of “gobimsts” 

Of all Gobineau’s traite perhaps the most character- 
istic are his energy and love of independence and his ad- 
miration of these qualities We know from a letter to 
his father of May 24th, 1841 ffiat he had a great pre- 
dilection for sixteenth Century Italy and its freebooters: 
“Je vais commencer . . I’histoire des capitaines Italiens 
du 16e si&cle. II y aurait quelque chose de bon h faire k 
ce sujet. D’abord on aurait la plus belle couleur du 
monde k rendre et une agitation, une vie d'inddpendance 
que je pemdrais avec enthousiasme, car j’ai toujours 
raffolld des Condottieri J’ai d6jk marqude dans ma 
pensde Piccimino, Strozzi, Sforza, Tnvuhao, Jean de 
Mddicis etc. et surtout le trois fois illustre Cdsar de 
Valentinois si calomniS de nos jours et des siens.” And 
in another letter, dated June 1st, he writes* “Je suis 
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plonge dans les plus epmeuses recherches pour faire 
leur histoire Ce sera une sorte de grabuge oii dans la 
biographie de chacun d*eux je glisserai toutes mes 
iddes sur cette merveilleuse epoque Je fais TAlviane en 
ce moment et fy trouve tant de plaisir que cela me 
donne Tespoir d'arriver a faire de cet ouvrage une 
oeuvre d’art qui signifie quelque chose ” This study of 
Alviano appeared m VUniie m 1843 It is the fore- 
runner of La Renaissance, the masterpiece of his later 
years. 

There is a certain unity in the works of Gobineau*s 
first literary period since they are all characterized by 
the same interest in the man of action, by the same ad- 
miration of energy. One finds this in the Chronique 
rimee de Jean Chouan and in the novel Ternove 
where nineteenth Century events are concerned, 
and m PAbbaye de Typhaines, a romance of 12th 
Century France, no less than in VAlvume and m the 
novels Le Prisonmer Chanceux and Les Aventures de 
Nicolas Belavoir which play in the sixteenth Century 

Gobmeau’s literary work is interesting from the fact 
of Its being the product of a contemporary of such men 
as Balzac, Stendhal and Merimee With the latter two, 
especially, he challenges a comparison. Like M6nm€e 
with whom he shared a fondness for depicting the primi- 
tive violence of bygone ages or of certain backward 
regions, he was interested in portraying the geographic 
type. Like Honore de Balzac he depicted the society of 
that interesting period which saw the nse of the bour- 
geoisie and its growing importance after the industnal 
revolution. Like Balzac and Stendhal he was interested 
in the social type rather than the moral type as we know 
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It from the drama of Moli&re In Gobineau’s work we 
have a picture of that penod drawn by an aristocrat This 
would m Itself make for an ongmal point of view, but 
there is in adjlition this difference that while Balzac, who 
was under Lamarckian influence, believed in the all- 
importance of environment, our author continually 
stresses hereditary factors Gobineau was indubitably 
influenced by Stendhal An article in Le Commerce of 
January 14th, 1845 proves the high esteem in which he 
held him He there compares La Chartreuse de Parme 
to Lesage’s Gil Bias in that both aimed at depicting the 
state of a society and of an epoch It is, in his opinion, 
one of the most remarkable novels of the time and, in- 
terestingly enough, he welcomes its liberal spint, “Nous 
ressentons la joie de toucher une de ces oeuvres qui 
donnent tort de la manibre la plus dclatante aux d6- 
tracteurs du temps present ” Liberalism was in the air 
and even this conservative aristocrat had come to some 
extent under its sway Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Lamen- 
nais and George Sand had become the apostles of a new 
era and even Chateaubriand had begun to show repub- 
lican leanings ^ 

In spite of his legitimist convictions it did not take 
Gobineau long to learn to despise the men who in his 
time represented the ancten regime There is a snrpns- 
ingly liberal spirit in his article on Capodistnas (Revue 
des Deux Mondes, 15 avnl, 1841) and in a letter of the 
year 1848, addressed to his father in Redon, Bnttany, he 
expresses the hope that the two political candidates for 
the distnct, of whom he has heard, may be “two honest 
republicans” But we must not let this deceive us Gobi- 

^ Gustave Lamon la T>ifecit<m de ChaUauhnand, Kevue de VaiiSf 
Icr aoiit, 190 U 
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neau’s sympathy with the ideas of 1848 was shortlived. 
What he chiefly opposed was the tyranny of the state, 
but this did not make him a democrat, closer contact 
with the brutal realities of that revolution, with what he 
termed the “blouses sales”, inevitably produced a reac- 
tion He had always believed m communal and depart- 
mental liberties and his hatred of Parisian bureaucracy 
was of long standmg The fact of his having lived in 
Bnttany dunng his boyhood was of great importance 
for his development he came to appreciate the French 
provinces and to understand their viewpoint. Although 
the young journalist was not able to modify greatly the 
strong centralizing trend, his influence for regionalism 
did make itself felt. Gobineau was, however, not long 
subject to the illusions of democratic theorists, indeed 
the time came when, despairing of the French and of 
their capacity for freedom, he looked to a Bonaparte for 
salvation 

Some of the articles written by him m this early 
period enable us to judge his mental attitude Nothing 
could be more illuminating than what he writes about 
Alfred de Musset m Le Commerce (October 1844) Here 
IS the scorn felt by a man of action for the “mal du 
sidcle”. “Si nous considerons la socidt^ actuelle, nous y 
voyons une activity, une soif du travail, une predomi- 
nance de Fambition qui n’a nen de commun avec les 
rSveuses souffrances des inutiles qu’on s’est obstine si 
longtemps k faire poser devant nous La politique et 
Tindustne, et les arts et la htterature elle-meme en- 
tratnent dans leur orbite la partie la plus notable des 
hommes de nos jours Lorn d'admettre done que 

?Very probaUy practical coimdierations had a share m deciding 
mw author to rally to Napoleon’s regime 
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les meditations nuageuses soient de nos ;ours, nous prd- 
tendons qu’elles leur appartiennent moms qu’k tout 
autre temps, et non seulement nous avouons n’avoir 
jamais rencoqtre d’homme semblable k Octave, mais 
nous soutenons qu’il n’y en a point, et I’auteur des Con- 
fessions d’un enfant da SUcle a presque reconnu cette 
v6nte aussi bien que tous les 6crivains de son dcole , car 
I’objet prmapal de leur satire, c’est I’activite du monde 
au milieu duquel leurs creations se sentent depaysees, 
et, k franchement parler, impossibles Que peut valoir, 
en effet, ^ une dpoque laboneuse comme la ndtre, un 
ideal dont le dernier mot est I’lmpuissance, un person- 
nage qui tire toute sa valeur de sa nullite, et dont le 
supreme merite est de n’etre propre a nen” This is 
clear enough' It is not difficult to understand this atti- 
tude when one remembers the young journalist’s envi- 
ronment and how he had had to struggle His varied 
contacts with reality dunng those early years in Paris 
could not but affect his character This and the oppor- 
tunities for observation afforded by his profession must 
partly account for his realistic power Gobineau’s work 
represents in great measure a reaction against the 
lynsme personnel of the romantic writers of the first de- 
cades of the 19th Century 

Another interesting article from his pen, dating also 
from this early period, is one on the subject of royalism 
in which he attacks egotism. “Groupons les hommes par 
ce qu’ils ont de commun encore dans les id6es Faisons 
une guerre k morl k I’esprit d’dgoisme” and he admon- 
ishes royalists to combat “Taction incessante de Flndi- 
vidualisme, ISpre des temps modemes, principe de servi- 
tude dans le peuple et de despotisme dans le pouvoir.” 
This, of course, is quite in keeping with the author’s po- 
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htical sympathies There are several ways of being in- 
dividualistic and the reader, who has been told m a pre- 
vious chapter that Gobineau stood for a strong indi- 
vidualism, should not consider the above^ quotation as a 
contradiction 

One of the most interesting phases of our author^s 
work in these early years is that represented by his es- 
says m literary criticism The following two especially, 
“Des buts techniques de la litterature*'® and ''Une nou- 
velle htterature est-elle possible”® show very clearly the 
onginality of his position They appeared in the year 1845, 
at a time when imaginative literature was in a state of 
transition and groping The romantic school was losing 
ground and yet the new spmt was hesitant and doubtful 
of its direction One must take into account the profound 
economic changes that had taken place The prospenty 
resulting from the unprecedented vigour of the indus- 
trial life, had produced a very matenalistic spirit Even 
the aristocracy tended to become absorbed by the wealthy 
and utilitarian bourgeoisie Romantic literature in these 
years preceding the revolution of 1848, found itself m a 
cunous position, being, as it was, not only utterly at 
variance with the prudent and practical spint of the lat- 
ter class which it impressed as dangerous and revolu- 
tionary, but equally incapable of appealing to the demo- 
crats who objected to its idealization of the past To the 
progressive parties romantics appeared either as apolo- 
gists of the catholic and mystic Middle Ages or as idle 
dreamers who neglected working for progress in favor 
of useless and egotistic lyric effusions. There now oc- 

^Nouvelle Revue, tome 4, pages ^4-126. 

9 Nottvelle Revue, tome 3, pages 101-139 
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curred, as Cassagne has shown, a double adaptation 
to the temper of the conservative middle classes on one 
side and to democratic aspirations on the other There 
had to be an art to appeal to the bourgeois, but there was 
also what might be called “social art”, the product of 
writers who voiced the sentiment of those who believed 
in progress and the perfectibility of man and who were 
trying to bring about a more ideal state of society Be- 
tween these schools and at about equal distance from 
either was the school of “Art for Art’s sake” which Cas- 
sagne considers a modem form of romanticism 

Gobineau can not be identified with any school 
though vaned influences may be traced m his writings 
He considers the romantic literature of 1830 doomed 
since it has outlived its usefulness He compares the 
achievement of the romantics to that of the Romans of 
the Empire The French language was stopped short 
on the road to decadence and people came to realize the 
nchness and the extraordinary possibilities of their 
tongue Good sense and naturalness returned But now 
a new spirit is necessary. The idle revery of file ro- 
mantics, their grotesqueness and their aimless rambhng 
are not for a reasonable people, a “peuple rieur” like 
the French. Romantic interpretation of History and not- 
ably that of the Middle Ages, is absurdly shallow, the 
trae depiction of characters having been sacrificed to a 
superficial picturesqueness Gobineau considered the 
“travail naif” of the romantics “one of the maddest ideas 
ever conceived by the human mind” Gobineau con- 
demns the personal lyricism cultivated by file preceding 
generation in favor of a “lynsme objectif, collectif ou 

Cassagne, VAri pour ^Art 
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g^n^ral'’ whose principal merits are to be clarity and 
general human interest This is of all poetic forms the 
best adapted to a practical and positive epoch The new 
literature, a product of an age of science and criticism, 
is to be realistic and hence averse to the marvellous in 
any form 'Xa terre, la terre seule, la terre que je 
prends des deux mams, enfantera d^sormais et nos ter- 
reurs, et notre espoir et notre joie*’ And m another 
place he says- “Cest en se montrant plus citoyen qu- 
homme isole, plutdt pdre de famille que boh6mien 6go- 
iste, en se faisant le peintre des passions et des actions 
d’autrui que le podte d^sormais surprendra agr^ablement 
le monde de ses lecteurs ” This passage gives us a hint 
as to the difference between Gobmeau and Stendhal- the 
latter could certainly be descnbed as a “boh^mien 
^goiste 

Our author counsels a return to antiquity, but he 
does not mean the antiquity exploited by the contempo- 
rari^ of Louis XIV. The recent contnbutions of philo- 
logical and other research and the social upheavals of 
modem times have given us a far better knowledge of 
life m those distant ages. Gobineau points to the writ- 
ings of Paul Louis Conner and Joseph de Maistre as 
excellent examples of the intelligent utilization of an- 
cient sources. By “return to antiquity” he means a re- 
newed interest in man. “Les anciens apprennent k 
pemdre, non les habits, mais le personnage, mais Thom- 
me; et les aspects que presents la nature humaine sont 
in6puisables; nul pobte, si grand soit-il, ne pent les 
envahir et les poss^der k jamais . . . pour Tart Thomme 
ne cessera jamais d*6tre neuf et comme tel il est 6ter- 
nellement beau.” In our study of the great book of Na- 
ture fte ancients will be our best guides to beauty; their 
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writings are to be our “grammar and dictionary"'. We 
also know from these essays that he especially admired 
the realism of Ludovic Vitet whose Scenes Histonques 
later became the model for his Renaissance drama 
Gobineau's position was original at this time in that 
he was neither a classic nor a romantic (“ni parmi les 
voltigeurs de Racine ni parmi les claqueurs d'Hernani” 
as he says) and that he had an intuition for the direction 
in which literature was going to evolve In these articles 
he predicted realism and the hellemsm of the Parnassi- 
ans, he foresaw the future importance of the novel, of 
History and Philology and m the passage where he 
speaks of the “lynsme g6n6rar' he can be said to have 
foreseen what Victor Hugo was to do in Les ChdtimentSy 
Les Poemes Barbares and La Legende des Sidcles He 
saw glorious destinies reserved for French letters It is 
interesting to observe the patriotic tone of these essays 
Our author's vitalism becomes very apparent in his phil- 
osophy of History, although one cannot claim that he 
was consistent It is interesting and instructive to com- 
pare with a certain passage in the fifth chapter of the 
Essai sur Vlnegahti des Races Humatnes^^ where the 
“in^galit^ native, originelle,tranchee et permanente entre 
les diverses races” and “la repulsion pour T^tranger et 
la superiority que chaque nation s'adjuge k regard de 
ses voismes” are stressed, the following passages taken 
from an unpublished manuscript of Gobmeau’s last 

tudovxc Vitet La Ltgue, precedee des Etats d’Orleans Scenes 
Historicittes, 1S26 

12 Gustave Charljer Gobtneau et le romantnme (Revue de I Um- 
versit^ de Bruxelles, 29e airn^e, iio3 f^vrier, mars, avnl 1924 See 
appendix, p 2J3 Comte de Gobmeau Etudes Cnt%ques (1844-1848), 
Simon Kra, Pans, 1927 

13 See appendix, p 272 for Gobmeau’s view of tbe rdle of Cyrus 

1^ See Chapter H, pages 96 and 97 of the present work 
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years This seems to aim at defining ‘le sentiment his- 
tonque” **Assez promptement les societds sont sorties 
de I*etat elementaire Les rapports de voisinage, ia con- 
quSte, Tinfluence du fort sur le faible, de la race avide 
sur la race paresseuse, de Tmtelligent sur le violent, de 
rmtol6rant a croyances resolues sur le contemplatif a 
iddes vagues, amena bientdt des fusions plus ou moms 
completes ou du moms des pen6trations de peuple k 
peuple, et la circulation des hommes au milieu des 
autres A vrai dire, la science actuelle ne per^oit gudre 
directement Tancien etat de Thumanitd, celm qui est 
pour elie le plus ancien, que dans ce stage d6}k avancd. 
, ’’ “ • ce n'est plus Vid6e de la supdnontd quand- 
mSme, nt m^me le d6sir du mieux-valoir, c’est essen- 
tiellement rdmotion de la cunositd et tous les dcnvams 
du seizi^me sidcle aiment mieux s'appesantir sur les 
particularit^s des mmurs jusqu’alors mconnues en Eu- 
rope, que de s’amuser k des dddams dont ils ne se prd- 
occupent plus A ce moment, il y eut comme une pre- 
miere floraison du vdntable sentiment histonque Dans 
cet attrait universel alors pour le savoir, aucune disposi- 
tion troublante ne semblait exister et Toeil embrassait 
nettement Fobjet humam qu*il caressait On ne se de- 
mandait pas si Fbomme dtait un Grec ou un Barbare, un 
citoyen romam ou un Stranger, un chrdtien ou un mu- 
sulman ou un payen. On voyait la n6cessit6 (certame- 
ment on ne la voyait pas encore d'une maniere tres dls- 
tincte, on ia voyait pourtant) de chercher dans les diffdr- 
entes nationalitds, Thomme et on avait un gofit tres vif 
de se rendre compte du fait singuher de Texistence de 
ces diffdrentes formes , In his mtellectual mood 

15 Quoted by -Ludwig Scbemaim, Gohnemh Rassmwefk, 
4S4-4S6. 
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dans le ndant” . • . “L'espnt etant petit n’embrasse 

gudre; il croit prendre I’essentiel dans I’amas placd 
pdle mSIe devant Im et dont il voudrait pourtant ne nen 
laisser perdre. U regarde de son mieux,*mais avec les 
yeux que la nature lui a faits, que son temperament a 
trouble, que ses habitudes ont deranges, que ses preven- 
tions ont obscurcis. Quoi qu’il en soit, et souvent sans le 
croire, il regarde avec une intention bien arrSte de voir 
telle chose et non telle autre, qui cependant est tout 
aussi bien devant lui This he illustrates by Livy who 
saw only the grandeur of Rome, by Tacitus who was so 
impressed with the horrors of die imperial court that he 
could appreciate neither the ments of the Roman ad- 
ministration nor the general refinement m the manners 
and finally by Boulamvilhers, the spokesman of the Ger- 
manic nobility m France. One is reminded of Alfred de 
Vigny who said “Qu'est-ce que ITiistorien sans une idee 
ddcidde” and of Renan for whom history was “cette 
pauvre petite science conjecturale”. 

Gobineau did not, of course, deliberately falsify 
history and indeed he very frequently showed doubts and 
scruples In the Essai one is very conscious of the efforts 
he IS constantly making to prevent what he calls “rex- 
plosion de notre personnalit^'' There is m the Histoire 
des Perses a passage in which the author grants the pos- 
sibility that the “progrds graduels de la science’* may 
enable investigators to see things more clearly in some 
future day. In the manuscript from which we have quot- 
ed in this chapter there is more written in the same 
spirit There is no doubt that he strove for historic truth 
and accuracy, and his salutary awareness of human limi- 
tations IS a quality one misses m certain modem “scien- 
tific” wnters It is customary m certain groups to attach 
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a rather narrow meaning to the idea of prejudice 
and one might argue that the refusal to recognize racial 
inequalities and the determination to attnbute equal po- 
tentialities to all races of mankind is based on faith and 
partakes of the nature of prejudice 

Gobineau’s interpretation of History was impres- 
sionistic, a kind of symbolism He defends his method in 
VHistoire des Perses which appeared in 1869 The full 
title of this work is Histoire des Perses, d’aprbs les au- 
teurs orientaux, grecs et latins, et particuhbrement 
d’aprds les manuscrits orientaux inddits, les monuments 
figures, les mddailles, les pierres gravdes, etc ” Gobineau 
contented himself with relative truth “ , Thistoire k 

laquelle je tends est beaucoup moms celle des faits, ma- 
tiSre etemelle de soup^ons, de refutations et de discus- 
sions fonddes, que celle de I’lmpression produite par ces 
faits sur I’esprit des hommes au milieu desquels ils se 
sont manifestes Si je ne suis pas sfir, il s’en faut de 
tout, d’ avoir trouvd et donnd de tel evdneraent, voire de 
telle bataille, le rdcit le plus authentique, je le suis du 
moms, et cela m’est bien autrement important, d’avoir 
reproduit I’lmage que le peuple de ITran a pense 6tre 
la sienne k ses differents ages L’espnt occidental, en 
touchant ce portrait, le pourra juger d’un point de vue 
que la race qui I’a crfid n’a pu connattre, et il resultera 
de cette nouvelle conception quelque chose de semblable 
a une statue de proportions en v6ntd assez grandes et 
assez nobles, bien que d’attitude peut-8tre un peu 
etrange, et qui mdritera sans doute d’occuper une place 
dans un com quelconque de Tare tnomphal de I’huma- 
nitd 

^’’Htsiotre des Perses, Tome 2, I (t’Histoire iramenne « se* 
sources), quoted by Robert Dreyfus 
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In his use of legendary material he goes almost as 
far as Herodotus whom he defends enthusiastically “11 
(Herodotus) avait la deduction courte, defaut commun 
des anciennes g6n6rations, mais ceci avou6, il a poss6d6 
cette quahte supreme, don des podtes et des philoso- 
phes, SI rare chez les histonens, que nen de ce qm est 
humain ne Ta laisse froid/' 

As for our author's view of French History, it corre- 
sponds closely to that of Tame as expressed m his Ongf- 
nes de la France Contempormne According to this view, 
the course of French history is explained by the fatal 
tendency to centralization and the ever-increasing tyr- 
anny of the state, which smothered local autonomy and 
left less and less scope for individual initiative. The 
revolution of 1789 merely earned on the work of the 
absolute monarchy Having irrevocably lost the old com- 
munal liberties, the French would, in Gobineau's opinion, 
never know freedom, for, under different regimes and 
with different names the same thing would continue to 
go on It may surpnse the reader to find the author 
reconciling a passion for liberty and independence with 
his reactionary political ideals, but it is, of course, this 
very regard for the rights of the individual that made him 
distrust majonty-rule Although he was, at least m later 
life, not absolutely opposed to the republican form of 
government's feit that monarchy was best suited to 
his country 

There is an article written by Gobineau in this early 
period which could have been signed by Barrds, Bourget 

mtneted tbe nghc to and aptxtude for liberty to Aryans 
or peoples largely of Aryan blood 

^®Gobinea« La Trotsteme KepuHique Lrangaac ti ce qa^elle vaut 
Chapters S, 6, IS, 16 
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or Bordeaux It appeared m the Revue Provinacde which 
was founded by Gobmeau and Louis de Kergorlay in the 
year 1848, with a view to promoting the cause of re- 
gionalism Our author understood the corrosive fascina- 
tion exerted by Paris and other great centers Indeed he 
called himself “I’ennemi personnel des grandes villes” 
This article gives one an insight into his ideas. “Pans 
n’a pas de traditions . . . C’est que Pans, la ville de tout 
le monde, n’est la ville de personne; peu de ses habi- 
tants y ont regu la naissance, dans tons les cas, les 
generations ne s’y etablissent pas, ne s’y comptent pas.” 
“ . II est done tout simple que les hommes places dans 
le dix-huitiSme siScle ^ la tete du mouvement mtellec- 
tuel, gens qui avaient tous, k peu prSs au mSme degre, 
rompu avec les interSts et les iddes des provinces dont 
ils etaient onginairement issus, se passionnassent plutSt 
pour des abstractions et des theories que leur presentait 
le bouillonnement des cerveaux en travail autour d’eux, 
que pour ces idees, ces notions, ces traditions multiples 
que les villes, les bourgs et les sillons de la vaste France 
recelaient mysteneusement dans le silence provincial 
Ainsi, les hommes appeies h guider le mouvement de’89, 
provinciaux de naissance pour la plupart, etaient Pansi- 
ens par habitude d’espnt, et n’avaient aucune de ces 
secretes attaches qui ont rendu aux revolutionnaires de 
tous les autres pays, si difficile, si impossible mSme de 
se detacher du pass6 de leur nation et de s’61ancer dans 
I’avenir en repoussant du pied les ossements de leurs 
ancetres ” For Gobineau the prmciple of progress was 
continuity . he could not approve the wisdom of a com- 
plete and abrupt break with tradition. The spectacle of 
his country, recklessly breaking with its past and trying 
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first this and then that governmental experiment* filled 
him with dismay. 

Maurice Lange, m my estimation, makes too much 
of Gobineau’s feudalism He did admire the feudal 
system of society, but his historical sense made him see 
the futility of an attempt to adapt the institutions of a 
former age to modem times He did feel that the transi- 
tion from the feudal to the administrative state could have 
taken place m his country, as it did m England, with- 
out a great revolution. His political ideal for modem 
times was a constitutional monarchy after the English 
model, but he realized that this was impossible of reali- 
zation m France He explained the political happenings 
in modem France by the fact that there had been a fu- 
sion of the races. In earlier times the element of the 
Frankish aristocracy had constituted a safeguard, but 
for a century the southern spirit, which he considered 
anarchistic and anti-social, had tended to predominate. 
This French ''Midi” he considered to be far too fond of 
rhetonc' “Le talent de la parole, cette puissance en defi- 
nitive grossidre puisque ses oeuvres ne peuvent etre 

SOMaunce Lasge Le Ccmffi Arthur de Cohneau, Etude Btogra- 
pbtque et Crtitque He saw, for instance, in the novel l*Ahhaye de 
Typhames another proof of the Count’s intxansigeaat feudalism and 
hatred of democracy ‘*Avec quel evident parti-prjs ne decrit-il pas 
les sentiments fievreux des bourgeois en revolte et leurs atroces conver- 
saaons et le bonheur des basses classes aux jours de Tinsurrection 
Baron Scilliere credits Gobineau with impartiality in this work and 
correctly judges it to be a product of the youthful and liberal Gobineau 
**iccteur encore docile de Thierry et de Guizot, admirateur de Tm- 
surrecuon helliSmque As a matter of fact the novel was wntten at 
the time of his editorship of the Revue Frernnaale, whose purpose was 
to combat centralization and to encourage provincial imtiative. Safe- 
guarding communal liberties was at that time apparently his greatest 
concern* Monsieur Lange’s impression can be explained only by his 
strong bias He never could forgive Count de Gobineau lus lack of 
patriotism 
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conserv6es qu’Si la condition ngoureuse de passer dans 
une forme sup6neure a celle oil elles ont produit leurs 
effets, qui a pour but de s^duire, d’entralner, de tromper, 
beaucoup plus que de convaincre, ne saurait nattre et 
vivre que chez des peuples igrends qm n’ont plus de 
volants commune, de but depit, et qui se tiennent, tant 
ils sont incertams de leurs votes, i la disposition du 
dernier qui parle ” Aryan eloquence, on the contrary, is 
precise and clear and contents itself with remaining a 
rational exposition of the facts With sudh ideas as 
these it was, to say the least, difficult to be a model 
French citizen There is, nevertheless, very much in 
Gobineau’s personality that reminds one of Maurice 
Barr&s His individualism and the difficulties he experi- 
enced in seeking to reconcile his intense urge for inde- 
pendence with his respect for order, make one think of 
the vicissitudes in the mental development of the great 
nationalist leader It took considerable argumentation 
on the part of Barrbs to convmce people that there had 
been an orderly and consistent evolution in his thought 
from the Trilogie du Moi to the Romans de TEnergie 
Nationale Our author’s evolution was different, to be 
sure, but this dissimilarity is one of degree The accen- 
tuation of the individualistic tendency in his later years 
was due to a vanety of causes, among which poor health 
should be counted Maurice Barrfes himself was a better 
Lorrainer than he was a Frenchman, althou^ he would 
not have gone so far as our author who once said to an 

21BKIW, n. Book VT, P yi2 Les Indtgines Amincum, 
quoted by Morland m Vasa Cbotsm We have said that his ^ 
hef in Aryan superiority and his idea of the peril of racial mixture W 
hnn to underestimate Greco-Iitm anaqmty and French ciTilization. To 
Greece he accorded "One Century of Gemus” and the R^ans he 
as a chaos of peoples who were destined &fm the beginnms 
to a shameftil decadence 
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English visitor to Tne-ChSteau *‘Je ne suis pas Frangais, 
je sms Beauvaism” (From the diary of Mr Wilfrid 
Blunt, August 10th, 1871 ) As regards subjectivity Gobi- 
neau's work could be said to compare favorably with 
that of Barres whose egotism was at times a handicap to 
him both aesthetically and intellectually 22 

It may be said that m Gobineau*s work certain ideas 
which later became, so to speak, solidified, are still m a 
state of flux One need only think of Bourget's and 
Barrds' philosophy of the habitat Our author was fully 
as concerned with the problem of decadence as are his 
successors, the modem traditionalists 

Gobmeau and Barrds resemble each other m their 
thirst for knowledge, in their intense interest in ideas and 
in a common desire to understand and interpret all cul- 
tures. This was, moreover, in both cases accompanied by 
a certain scruple; both wished to maintain intact their 
respective personalities, their capacity for action and 
their usefulness as citizens Barrds’ theory as the influ- 
ence of the soil is, of course, almost the antithesis of 
our author's racial doctrine, but the Cult of the Dead 
seems a development of modes of feeling not entirely 
foreign to him Gobineau was as much of a traditionalist 
as Barrds, He, however, emphasized far more the im- 
portance of the physically inherited traits The two 
thinkers have a sort of vitalism in common Gobineau 
would have agreed with the following passage in £/n 
Homme Libre: ‘*Les individus, si parfaits qu'on 
les imagine, ne sont que des fragments du systdme plus 

£. R Curtiiis **Mai}rice Barr^ und die geistigeji Grtsixd- 
lagen des franzSsisclim Hatioi^alismiis ** 
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complet qu'est la race, fragment elle-mdme de Dieu ’*^3 
It IS important, however, to be ever mindful of the mark- 
ed difference between their respective philosophies. 
Gobmeau wa^ not a nationalist 

One cannot insist too strongly on our author's so- 
cial sense It is very interesting to observe the respect 
he showed for military organizations, which are so ob- 
viously fatal to the individual's mental and physical free- 
dom This IS a form of his vitalism which, as we have 
said, made him concern himself no less with the vitality 
of societies than with that of individuals In the Essai 
sur Vlnegalite des Races Humaines (Volume 2, Book 5, 
page 29) there occurs the following passage “En effet, 
la n6cessit6 unique n’admet pour les armies qu'un 
seul mode d'organisation, le classement hi6rarchique et 
I’obeissance Dans quelque 6tat d'anarchie ethnique 
que se trouve un corps social, dbs qu'une arm6e existe, 
il faut sans biaiser lui laisser cette rSgle invariable Pour 
ce qui conceme le reste de I'organisme politique, tout 
peut Stre en question On y doutera de tout, on essa- 
yera, raillera, conspuera tout, mais, quant a i'arm6e, 
elle restera isolee au milieu de I'Etat, peut-§tre mau- 
vaise quant k son but principal, mans toujours plus 
energique que son entourage, immobile, comme un pen- 
pie factwement homogene Un jour elle sera la seule 
partie same et agissante de la nation " . . I'armee 

6tait done non seulement le dernier refuge, le dernier 

23 There is also much that seems "gobimstic” m the work of both 
Tame and Renan It is possible, thou^ not proven, that Tame was 
influenced by Gobmeau in his Ottgines de la Fraftce Cottiemporattte* 
At any rate the influence on later French thmkers of that great work 
can not be overestimated. In the (Question of Renan’s alleged plagiarism 
I am mclined to agree with what Maunce Lange says m his Biography 
of Gobmeau 
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appm, Tunique flambeau, Time de la society, c*6ta!t elle 
encore qui seule foumissait les guides suprSmes, et 
g^neraiement les donnait bons Par Texcellence 
du pnncipe €temel sur lequel repose toute 
organisation militaire, pnncipe qui n’est d’ailleurs 
que Timitation imparfaite de cet ordre admir- 
able, resultant de Thomog^n^itd des races, Tarm^e fai- 
sait toumer a Tavantage g6n6ral le m6nte de ses sup6- 
riontes de premier rang, et contenait Taction des autres 
d*une mamdre encore profitable par Tinfiuence de la hi- 
6rarchie et de la discipline” There is nothing more 
charactenstic than this preoccupation with homogeneity 
or the insistence on the need for a hierarchy The pass- 
age just quoted occurs in the chapter entitled Rome 
Semitique. In another part of the Essai he refers to the 
fact that the spirit of independence of the Anglo-Saxons 
in America keeps them despite their warlike spirit from 
developing militarism This spint of independence is 
exactly what he most admired in Aryans It is clear that 
he did not admire militansm as such, but that he recog- 
nized the value of military hierarchy for societies which 
excessive racial mixture had rendered unduly hetero- 
geneous It is for the same reason that he was sym- 
pathetic toward the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Church He had in the Essai denied that the Christian 
religion was a civilizing factor, environment could do no 
more than bring out what was already in potential form 
in the individual. The racial factor was everything, 
Gobineau came, however, to appreciate more and more 
the importance of the Church as a social organism It 

24 Gobjuflau’s attitude to war vanes somewliat, but judging by 
some of die things be wrote after the Franco-Prussian War, xt is not 
mconcesvable that die pr&tsxt age would have found bixn a psLcx&st 
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was also, in part, owing to his traditionalism that this 
thinker who was so definitely pagan in spirit, continued 
to call himself a “bon catholique”. In the following 
passage of the Fleur ctOr the word religion is used by 
the author m the sense of the Church as an organism 
“La religion avait commened par assouplir I’espnt ger- 
manique et lui donner des raisons de sociability Elle 
lui avait donnd un modfele d’organisation en lui propo- 
sant les formes du Saint Empire, . ” 

Gobineau defended the Roman Catholic Church and 
its traditions despite his personal unbelief and this is the 
more remarkable since he was opposed to Christian hu- 
mility and the ethics which favor the weak In my opin- 
ion he foreshadows a type of thinker whom we may ex- 
pect to find in greater number, he resembles therein the 
agnostic Barrbs and the fictionist Jules de Gaultier Tins 
IS an instance of social vitalism , an agnostic or even an 
atheist of protestant tradition may manifest a similar 
spirit. 

Gobmeau’s religion is complex He seems to have 
had a personal belief which he revealed only to intimates 
and which differed considerably from the profession of 
faith to be found in his writings His German biograph- 
er, Schemann, has studied the question of his religion 
with infinite pams and with real understanding Much 
is revealed in the correspondence between Gobineau and 
his sister Caroline who was a nun She was ever de- 
voted to her brother and there was never an interrup- 
tion in their friendship despite the extreme difference 
in their respective points of view Occasionally, how- 
ever, in her attempts to convert him she would goad him 
to the point of impatience On the 1 5th of April, 1874 
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he wrote her “Je n’ai aucune espdce de tentatson m 
d’envie de m’adresser k Dieu, je dis au Dieu congu k la 
maniSre chretienne, plus qu'au Dieu congu a la mani^re 
bouddhiste, plus qu’^ 0dm, plus qa'k Jupiter maximus 
optimus Ce sont des genres de conception que je sms 
portd k croire toutes vraies, toutes fausses, suivant les 
temps, suivant les lieux ” In this connection it is im- 
portant to remember that for Gobineau, as he showed in 
the Essat sur rinegalite des Races Humaines, religion 
mirrors race.^^ Gobmeau's acceptance of the Christian 
religion m its Roman Catholic form was dictated by his 
social and histoncal sense It was not his personal pre- 
ference and It went against his instinct In Ottar Jarl 
he says ''Les Arians ont une tendance naturelle k trou- 
ver le Dieu en eux-m6mes et k croire que ce qui leur 
sert est par cela m$me bien et sacr^ ” ", . . Les notions 
chr6tiennes venaient leur apprendre qu*ils n'dtaient que 
peu de chose, chacun en son particulier, dans Timmen- 
sit^ d'une creation, limit^e de toutes parts sous la pres- 
sion de rmfini de Dieu; Diea cessait detre la source 
directe de leur essence pour devenir leur cr^ateur, 
comme il T^tait de tout sans distinction Admettre cette 
doctnne, c'6tait se soumettre k une grande d6ch6ance. 
Ils s*6taient consid^res jusqu'alors comme le point cul- 
minant de rstre; on les engageait k s'asseoir dans la 
cendre, Leur instinct s'y refusa longtemps.” I am in- 
clined to agree with the opinion of Ludwig Schemann 
expressed in the following passage of his Gobineaifs 
Rassemerk: "Gobineau hat sich, unter den gleichen 
Einfliissen und aus den gleichen Motiven, dem grossen 
Kompromiss persdnlich, aber im Intere^e der Allgemein- 

25 Bssm, T. H, txnc V, chai^cre EH, pw 174, 
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heit, angeschlossen, das einstens das gesamte German- 
entum mit dem Chnstentom emgegangen war ” A pass- 
age m a letter to his wife, wntten in Rio de Janeiro and 
dated July 18thj 1869 is very significant He is comment- 
ing on a book of Renan’s on St Paul “La morale est 
que si j’avais v6cu dans ces temps-1^, il est fort peu 
probable que j’eusse fait partie de I’figlise Je ne com- 
prends gubre la chose qu’aprbs Qovis ’’ It is clear from 
more than one passage that Gobineau was not an atheist 
He had a very strong belief m personal immortality In 
one of the letters he wrote to his sister from Stockholm 
he argued that it was not enough to have “une religion 
pour la raison, pour le bon sens, pour I’entendement” 
He had said to the Baroness Akerhjelm “Pourquoi vou- 
lez-vous que votre imagination, votre sensibility, votre 
coeur, k certains dgards n’aient pas part k tout cela^’’ 
It is interesting to read what he says in regard to dogmas. 
In the Religions et Philosophies dans VAsie Centrale oc- 
curs the following passage “Toutes les religions sont 
sujettes k 4onner naissance, en dehors d’elles-mSmes, 
sous I’action des imaginations grossikres, a un certain 
nombre de dogmes qui entrent dans la croyance et ce 
qu’on peut appeler la thdologie du bas-peuple, lequel, 
sans ces inepties, serait rdduit souvent k ne pas avoir 
de croyances du tout, car il ne lui appartient pas, le plus 
ordinairement, de se hausser jusqu’k quelque diose de 
raisonnable ’’ The author saw illusion as necessary to 
life He considered lack of faith a serious menace to the 
health of peoples Among Gobineau’s reasons for de- 
fending the Catholic Church is undoubteiHy his appre- 
dation of its cultural accomplishments Schemann points 
out file interesting fact that in the author’s polemics one 
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finds him saying ''vous Chretiens” and “nous catho- 
Hqnes” * 

An important date m Gobineau's life is the year 
1854 when he was appointed chief secretary of the 
French legation for the mission to Teheran, Persia. That 
same year saw the publication of his famous Essai $ur 
Vlnegalite des Races Humaines, a truly herculian under- 
taking for one so young Alexis de Toqueville had 
launched him on his diplomatic career and he had not 
been deterred by the Coup d’Etat of 1851. In fact he 
had accepted Napoleon with smcenty as a blessing for 
France Except for a short period when he was at Han- 
over as charge d'affaires, Gobineau had spent these years 
as first secretary of the French legation at Berne, Switz- 
erland He utilized the leisure he had at this post to 
write the Essai It seems that he was given little of 
importance to do, he had made an enemy of his super- 
ior, M. de Reinhard Gobineau did not like either Switz- 
erland or the Swiss people He detested the climate. It 
was to be expected that Gobineau, the arch-enemy of 
democracy, should disapprove of Swiss institutions. He 
grants and praises the ‘*bon sens tenace de la race helvd- 
tique” which preserves the people from undue radical- 
ism, but finds the country as a whole too prosaic for his 
taste His letters to de Toqueville in which he describes 
conditions in Switzerland, are the result of careful study 
and resemble essays. One encounters such phrases as 
these. “II n'y a pas de passions en Suisse” “La popula- 
tion rurale est toute-puissante en Suisse” “L'esprit 
cantonal est immortel en Suisse.” “L'espnt joue peu de 
rdle en Suisse” “La vanity des Suisses est implacable 
et sans limites”. “On n'est pas sanguinaire en Suisse.”^^ 

(Rioted hf L SckcmaiuL 
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Gobmeau finds in the Swiss people an apathy concerning 
everything that has not to do with material gain He 
appreciates such Patncian families as the Watterville, 
the Tavel and the von Erlachs but is disappointed to find 
that the real power is in the hands "de petites gens”. 

There is a remarkable similarity between our au- 
thor’s opinion of the Swiss people and that of Joseph 
Conrad, which appears m a number of interesting pass- 
ages in his novel Under Western Eyes Another modem 
author who assails Swiss respectability with eloquence is 
Andrd Gide whose Immoraliste, though a psychological 
study of a pathological case, is even more pronouncedly 
vitalistic than the novels of either Conrad or Gobmeau. 
“HonnSte peuple suisse* Se porter bien ne lui vaut 
rien . sans crimes, sans histoire, sans littdrature, sans 
arts . . . un robuste rosier, sans dpines ni fleurs ” 

Our author felt far more at home at the Court of 
Hanover He deeply regretted the necessity of returning 
to Bern. Thus on November 24th, 1851 he wrote* “Adieu 
le secretaire interim, les chambellans, les marechaux 
de la cour* Adieu les tripotages de cour, les favontes, 
les favoris, I’opdra et les Excellences et les Altesses et 
les Majestes ' De bons gros democrats bien bStes, bien 
plats quand ils ont besom de vous, bien violents quand 
ils n’ent ont que faire. Je ne m’en cadie pas: je pleure 
la corruption des cours Je prefbre I’odeur d’une bouti- 
que de parfumeur, toute ecoeurante qu’elle peut etre, k 
Tatmosphbre ddgofitante du fumier d6mocratique, k la 
boue liberals .” This letter, needless to say, was not 
addressed to Alexis de Toqueville. 

Finally, in Febraary of the year 1855, after having 
for a short period represented France at the Germanic 
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Diet m Francfort, Gobineau set out with his family for 
Persia At this time he had already more than one liter- 
ary success to his credit His psychological nouvelle 
Mile Irnois^ published in Le National^ ‘had met with 
popular favour Also his novels T amove and VAbbaye de 
Typhaines The Essai^ however, was not to arouse the 
attention it merited, at least not at first 

This appointment to Teheran was like the fulfill- 
ment of a dream. The Onent had always had a great 
fascination for him and he gave himself up with the 
keenest delight to the enjoyment and study of that novel 
environment His first sojourn in Persia^" was perhaps 
the happiest period of his life His ability to speak the 
language of the country was, of course, invaluable to 
him and he allowed no prejudices to interfere with his 
sensitiveness to impressions He associated with natives 
of all classes and made fnends especially among learned 
men. This contact with an Oriental civilization was in- 
deed a broadening experience and a salutary one for the 
author of the learned work on the races . We owe some 
interesting books to this sojourn in Persia. Besides the 

The Count left for Persia with his wife, and his daughter 
Diane^ aged 5, in February, 1855 He has described his journey, a diffi- 
cult undertaking at that epoch, interestingly in Trots Ans en Aste Ow- 
ing to a senous illness of Diane, Madame de Gobineau and the daughter 
were unable to accompany him as far as Teheran but returned to Eu- 
rope m 185^. Christine de Gobineau was born March 23d, 1857 In 
that same year the famiiy acquired the Chateau de Trye near Gisors m 
Normandy where they were reunited on the Count's return from Persia 
m 1858 The author’s father, Louis de Gobineau, died m that year In 
l%6$ Diane de Gobineau married Baron Guidencrone, Danish Naval 
Officer and aide de camp of His Majesty, Bang George Z. of Greece 
The Baroness Guidencrone, who was a woman of culture and the author 
of works on Church Hstory, died m Rome, Italy recently. Madame 
Christine de Gobineau SerpeiiUe, now a widow, lives m Pans with her 
family. Of her four children one son and one daughter are married. 
Monsieur Client and Monsieur Franks Serpeilie de Gobineau are 
foumalists 
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“Religions et Philosophies and “Trois Ans en Asie” 
and other works of a scientific character, there is a charm- 
ing collection of short stones entitled Noavelles Asia- 
tiques of which there have recently been several English 
translations This, the artistic reflection of his sojourn m 
the Orient, was wntten many years later 

Gobineau has been accused of living m the abstract, 
especially because of the systematic nature of his Essai 
It should, however, be borne m mind that the author’s 
theories were continually subject to correction by con- 
tact with reality, that he was a great traveller and a keen 
observer. He revised a number of his opinions m the 
course of time It is significant that he came gradually 
to substitute an individual hierarchy for his onginal eth- 
nic hierarchy Gobineau’s accounts of his travels and 
experiences in the East are realistic and differ markedly 
from the impressionism of, for instance, Pierre Loti. In 
Europe (ler octobre, 1923) there is an interesting para- 
llel between Gobineau and Loti by Jean Richard Bloch 
entitled Les Itineraires parallHes. Gobineau et Loti en 
Perse. 

In the Introduction to the Nouvelles Asiatiques the 
author attacks a type of moralist whose rationalism 
arouses his ire. "Au nombre des non-valeurs que Ton 
doit aux moralistes, il n’en est pas de plus complete que 
cet axiome L’homme est partout le mSme. Get axiome 
va de pair avec la grande prdtention de ces soi-disant 
penseurs, de reformer les torts de Thumanitd, en faisant 
admettre k celle-ci leurs sages conseils. IIs ne se sont 
jamais demandds comment ils pourraient rdussir k 
dianger ce mdcanisme humain qui orde, pousse, dinge, 
exalte les passions et determine les torts et les vices, 
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cause unique en definitive de ce qui se produit dans 
Time et dans le corps Au rebours de ce qu* enseignent 
les moralistes, les hommes ne sont nulle part les m§mes 
On s*apergoit sans peme qu’un Chinois possdde deux 
bras et deux jambes, deux yeux et un nez comme un 
Hottentot ou un bourgeois de Pans, mais il n'est pas 
necessaire de causer une heure avec chacun de ces toes 
pour s’apercevoir et conclure qu’aucun lien intellectuel 
et moral n'existe entre eux, si ce n’est la conviction qu'il 
faut manger quand on a faim et dormir quand le som- 
meil presse Sur tons les autres sujets, la mani^re de 
colliger des iddes, la nature de ces iddes, Taccouplement 
de ces idees, leur dclosion, leur floraison, leurs couleurs, 
tout diffdre’* Elsewhere in this same Introduction he 
writes, *‘Je n'ai pas eu settlement pour but de presenter, 
aprds Morier, Timmoralit^ plus ou moms consciente des 
Asiatiques et Tesprit de mensonge qui est leur maftre, 
je m’y suis attach^ pourtant, mats cela ne me sufBsait pas 
II m'a paru a propos de ne pas laisser en oubh la bra- 
voure des uns, Tespnt sincdrement romanesque des 
autres, la bontd native de ceux-ci, la probite foncidre de 
ceux-!^, chez tels, la passion patriotique poussde au 
dernier exc5s, chez tels, la gdndrosi t6 complete, le d6- 
vouement, Taifection; chez tous^ un Imsser-cdler 
incomparable et la tyrannie absolue du premier 
mouvement, salt qu'il soit bon, soit aussi qu’il 
soit des pires '' He came to Persia with the 
avowed intention of not allowing any preconceived 
ideas to influence him This approximates him to Henri 
Beyle (Stendhal) The orientals were to Gobineau what 
the Italians were to Stendhal. 

The ending of the Introduction is of the greatest 
significance: *‘Peut-toe aussi trouvera-t-on quelque 
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avantage k se rendre compte de ce que sont devenus 
aujourd’hui les premiers civihsateurs du monde, les pre- 
miers conqudrants, les premiers savants, les premiers 
theologiens que la planfete ait connus. Leur sdmhtd 
donnera probablement & rdfldchir sur certains signes qui 
se produisent actuellement en Europe, et qui ne sont pas 
sans presenter des analogies avec la mSme ddcrdpitude ” 
It IS clear that Gobineau the artist was accompanied by 
Gobineau the thinker The racial theory was ever in the 
background and determined to some extent his observa- 
tions. 

As an artist he was charmed by the Orient and its 
people. His delight in observing these people’s slavery 
to impulse, to the “premier mouvement”, which is so 
comparable to the fondness of Stendhal for the impul- 
sive southerner in Italy, is one form of vitalism But on 
the other hand the Persians as a people impressed him 
as hopelessly degenerate He expressed his opinion very 
clearly in his letters to de Toqueville. In the first place 
they were too mixed to have even the slightest race- 
prejudice Thus he writes from Teheran on January 15th, 
1856. “De race persane, il n’en existe pas plus, dans le 
sens scientifique du mot, qu’il n’y de race franqaise, et 
de toutes les nations de I’Europe, nous sommes assurd- 
ment celle chez qui le type est le plus effacd. C’est mSme 
cet effacement-lk que nous prenons, au physique comme 
au moral, pour notre type. De mdme chez les Persans ” 
“ . . Ces gens n’ont et ne peuvent avoir aucun prdjugd 
de race La ddmocratie est ici k son comble ” He gives 
an unflattenng interpretation of Persian politeness and 
regard for the propneties: “La grande vertu, celle qm 
domme toutes les prdoccupations des particuliers et de 
Topimon publique, c’est le sentiment des convenances. 
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Etre un voleiir, un debauch^, un menteur insigne, voire 
no ivrogne, tout cela ce n*est nen ou se peut pardonnen 
Mais ce qu'on ne pardonne pas, c'est de manquer aux 
formes, et, dans le fait, il est extrSmement rare que per- 
sonne y manque ” This trait which one finds equally pro- 
nounced in China and in India and to a lesser extent in 
France, strikes the author as '*un trait caractdnstique de 
populations dnervdes et chez lesquelles le sentiment 
vinl a disparu/' 

In Persia the confusion of races and cultures and 
religious syncretism have led to a lamentable confusion 
of ide^ and consequent disorder They will never be 
able to achieve self-government, fliough under the pro- 
tection of some strong power they will prosper: ‘'Quand 
on permettra aux gens d’ici d’agir sous Tempire de iois 
dfifinies et protectnces, ils se ddvelopperont dans le 
sens des mt€r6ts matdnels, tout comme nos populations, 
Ce qu’ils n’auront jamais, je crois, c’est un jugement 
trds sflr, c’est une judiciaire trds same, c’est de la suite 
dans !es iddes. , , . En im mot, ce sont des gens d'esprit, 
des gens habiles k comprendre leur intdrdt, dans le petit 
sens du mot, mais ce sont des gens irrdm^diablement 
d6g6n6r6s ^^28 

28 In another mood Gobmeau showed a very S5napathetic under- 
standing of Onental psychology We quote from the conclusion of 
Trm Aifs e» Aste It will be seen that what he says there, is not a 
contradiction of the conclusions he reached from the pomt of view of 
social vitalism **Tout est en debns, tout est en rinnes dans cette Asie, 
CTest a bon droit que les inteilxgences s’y occupent tant du passe et si 
pcu de Taveair Uavemr est fim pour ces terntoires Ib ne pensent 
plus a vivre que sur ce qui fut Mais c*e$t encore une perspective sufSs- 
ante, puisque, je le repetc, tout y a pns sa source UAsie a dmic 
eu !*mvcntion et se repose de cet immense infantement.” What Asiatics 
have to their great detriment faded to develop is the critical use of the 
intellect which is the most remarkable Western achievement **Noiis 
savous ciasser, rapprocher, apprfoer, ju^^r comme |amais on ne Ta pu 
faire A la verity d sofit d*une erreur d'une demi-hgne an depart pour 
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As for European domination of the Orient, it can, m 
the author’s opinion, be only in a material sense *'Sans 
doute, nous, Europeens, nous les dominerons et ils se 
laisseront dominer Nous les dominerons, parce que 
nous avons plus de tenue dans le genie, bien autrement 
d’energie dans la pens6e et si nous sommes bien loin 
de valoir les populations blanches dont nous descen- 
dons par quelques cotes, nous avons assurement garde 
plus de fixitd dans nos volontes que les Onentaux ” But 
m a spintual sense such penetration can not be benefi- 
cial. “Ils prendront de nous ce qu’il leur conviendra de 
prendre et laisseront tout le reste, et si quelqu’une des 
deux parties imite Tautre, mcontestablement pour moi, 
ce sera nous , nous descendrons jusqu’a eux sur tous les 
points ou nous serons en contact Les Russes se sont- 
ils hausses au niveau des Allemands^ Jamais, mais 
partout oh ils Tont pu, ils sont descendus au niveau des 
Grecs Une fois maftre de la Perse, ils se rhgleront sur 
ce module et il en rdsultera un compromis qui sera, pour 


que toutes nos consequences soient fausses Aussi changeons-nous toutes 
nos conclusions ^ chaque periode decennale, mais sans douter jamais de 
I’excellence de notre travail, ni de la sup^nonte universelle de notre 
m^thode Nous avons raison. II faut tenir a ses dieux, fussent-ils de 
boots Mais, avec ses avantages, ce dieu-la nous rend peu propres a com- 
prendre que dans le tourbtUon des idees les plus disparates il y a encore 
une grande force et une profondeur auxquelles nous n’atteignons pas, 
et que du manage de Pinconsequence et de ces idees, il peut naitre des 
r^sultats obscurs, sans doute, mats aussi d*une grandeur extraordinaire. 
Il me semble que la faculty de former et de rendre f^condes au moim 
des do cette sorte est le trait remarqiiable de Pesprit asiatique.” 

The idea suggests itself here, and one is surpnsed not to find it «c- 
pressed by the author, that the critical intelligence of the Vest may 
counteract the baneful efiect of excessive racial and cultural confusion 
to a sujficient extent to preserve Vestern nations from the fate of the 
Orient Gobmeau was by nature not optimistic, but it is clear from 
the tendency of his writings that he aimed at an intellectual aristocracy 
like the one urged by Renan Much evil could be averted if the power 
could be in the hands of an oligarchy of the mteUigent 
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TEurop^en soumis a ses effets, de la pure decadence 
We do not quote the remainder of the passage in which 
he seeks to prove that European domination of the East 
will not be beneficial, in the long run, even economically 

In the conclusion of his biographical and critical 
study of Count de Gobmeau, Maunce Lange accuses him 
of being a ventable anarchist and of carrying to greater 
extremes than any other writer the individualism made 
fashionable by Rousseau There have been other eulo- 
gists of the past and other literary egotists to extol the 
cult of the Self, but none of these were prevented from 
remaining French in spint Such statements require con- 
sideration, Lange is not the only critic who has compar- 
ed Gobmeau to Rousseau Baron Seilli^re and others 
have likened the Count’s idealization of the Aryan to 
Rousseau’s conception of pnmitive man It was pointed 
out m the first chapter that Gobineau acknowledged only 
the Aryans’ aptitude for and right to liberty This is an 
interesting comparison, but one can scarcely insist too 
strongly on the differences The two writers unquestion- 
ably challenge a comparison notwithstanding the fact 
that their respective views of history present such a 
striking contrast. In his histoncal outlook Rousseau is 
the very antithesis of Gobineau While Rousseau had a 
share m preparing the public for the revolution of 1789, 
Gobineau is prevented only by his realism from joining 
the champions of the Counter-Revolution He had ac- 
cepted the modern state and Chnstianity from a spmt of 
compromise dictated by his sense for History 

Our author has a tendency to idealize the pnmitive 

^Tiws sttbstaauaily tlie view of Prof. Sckemazm See ki® 
mu Brngraphte, Strassborg, 1913. 
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Aryan and it cannot be denied that he defends a ration- 
alized system in the Essca, but he was more realistic 
than Rousseau and not given to thinking of man in the 
abstract Let- us remember that it was Gobineau who 
called man “L’animal mdchant par excellence” and that 
this included the Aryan We refer the reader to the 
passage m the first chapter of the present work where we 
have given the theorist’s characterization of the Aryan 
We add here some further quotations to complete the 
picture ■ “Les Wanes se distinguent encore par un amour 
singulier de la vie II paratt que, sachant mieux en user, 
ils lui attribuent plus de prix, ils la ra6nagent davantage, 
en eux-m6mes et dans les autres Leur cruautd, quand 
elle s’exerce, a la conscience de ses exeSs, sentiment trte 
probldmatique chez les noirs The following passage 
illustrates the author’s realism “Loin de ddcouvrir dans 
les soci6t6s jeunes une supdnoritd de morale, je ne 
doute pas que les nations en vieillissant, et par conse- 
quent en approchant de leur chute, ne prdsentent aux 
yeux du censeur un dtat beaucoup plus satisfaisant Les 
usages s’adoucissent, les hommes s’accordent davantage, 
chacun trouve k vivre plus aisdment, les droits recipro- 
ques ont eu le temps de se mieux ddfinir et comprendre; 
si bien que les theories sur le juste et I’lnjuste ont 
acquis peu k peu un plus haut degre de deiicatesse II 
serait difficile de demontrer qu’au temps oh les Grecs 
ont j*ete bas Tempire de Danus, comme I’epoque oh les 
Goffis sont entres dans Rome, il n’y avait pas k Athknes, 
k Babylone et dans la grande ville impenale beaucoup 
plus d’honnStes gens qu’aux jours gjoneux d’Harmodius, 
de Cyrus le Grand et de Publicola ” 

Essar I, Livre I, cHapitre XVI, p 216 
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Gobineau, for all his idealization of the pnmitive 
Aryan and his liberty and sense of independence, was 
fundamentally realistic Rousseau not only idealized 
man in the state of nature, but believed m the goodness 
of the man of people. He was a democrat and as such 
the very antithesis of the aristocratic Gobineau 

It IS, however, interesting to observe that both 
writers were anti-intellectual and lovers of simplicity 
We are confronted with the interesting fact that the 
distrust of urban civilization which charactenzed Rous- 
seau, IS almost equally pronounced in our author who 
differs from him so profoundly in other respects We 
shall have occasion, especially in connection with 
Aknvie Phrangopoido^"^ of the Souvenirs de Voyage, 
to think of Rousseau There is a paradisiac quality to 
this story which brings to mind also Bernardm de Saint 
Pierre. This story relates the love of an English sea- 
captain of good family for an almost savage girl in 
Naxos, one of the Cyclades group of islands m the Greek 
archipelago Gobineau shows m this story a strong pre- 
dilection for simplicity and naturalness one is here at 
the opposite pole from the modem feministic ideal Like 
Maurice Barrds whose sentence ‘^’intelligence, cette 
petite chose k la surface de nous-m6mes” is renowned, 
he felt that the rdle of the intellect and the importance 
of knowledge have been overrated The important thing 
IS for people to be tme to themselves. 

“Les conditions d’existence reunies autour d’Akrivie 
dtant exactement celles oh se trouvaient les femmes d1! 

author in this story gives us the remmiscences o£ a db- 
Hghtful cruise he made on an En^sh ship amid the picturesque 
clades The captam, who is introduced under the pseudonym of Bbnry 
Horton, was his personal hriend 
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y a trois mille ans isolement, affections limitees, igno- 
rance absolue du monde ext6neur, le resultat produit 
avait 6t6 pareil sur la fille de Naxos a ce qu^on avait 
pu le voir sur les temp6raments d’61ite de ces temps 
reculds Les qualitds natives de la jeune fille n’avaient 
pas suppnm6es, mais concentrees et, au lieu de 
s'dpandre luxueusement en fibnlles multiplides, cou- 
vertes de feuilles, de fleurs, de fruits, elles avaient 
pouss^ droit en branches fortes sans noeuds, montant 
vers le ciel, ayant du charme mais encore plus de ma- 
jesty, de la seduction, mais plus encore de grandeur” 
She was the woman of Homeric times who found her 
only reason for existence m her environment, who was 
daughter and sister exclusively until the time when she 
should in no less absolute a fashion become a wife and 
mother The sophisticated Lydia m Mdrimee's nouvelle 
Colomba would constitute a good foil 

Captain Norton was introduced to Aknvie in an un- 
usual manner 'T suppose you have never seen any- 
thing to compare m beauty with my god-child, Aknvie^” 
inquired M de Moncade as though he were stating an 
incontrovertible truth The object of this remark smil- 
ed with conviction and without the slightest embarrass- 
ment The captain was so dumbfounded by this palpable 
violatiott of good breeding that he bowed rather stiffly 
before replying to his interlocutor’s satisfaction **On ne 
saurait absolument r6pondre qu’il ne sentit pas surgir 
dans un com de sa cervelle quelqu’une de ces vilaines 
m^Sfiances dont les gens cultives ont provision*” 

Tlie young girl had received no education in the 
usual sense of that term and was in fact almost in- 
credibly Ignorant. Mr Norton had an opportunity to 
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become better acquainted with her on the occasion of a 
trip to the island of Santonn on which she and several 
members of her family accompanied him The eruption 
of a volcano there afforded a beautiful natural spec- 
tacle The captain, who loved Aknvie, studied her and 
all her reactions with the greatest interest He had dis- 
covered that she knew nothing whatever and that she 
was quite innocent of anything worthy of the name of 
conversation She seemed to have an idea that Spain 
was adjacent to America and that part of the world 
might ‘'in all probability” be at considerable distance 
from Naxos Her reading had apparently been confined 
to the prayer-book and what political notions she had 
were rather fantastic She appeared to feel no little re- 
sentment against the Turcs of whose morals she held a 
highly unflattering conception 

Meanwhile she smiled enchantingly and one could 
not but marvel at her eyes The less Norton understood 
her the greater was her charm He could not find her 
stupid On the contrary “Des Eclairs du jugement 
le plus droit, de la conviction la plus imperturbable et 
la plus absolue, une visible vigueur, une sante certame 
dans cet esprit quasi-sauvage, lui donndrent plus a penser 
que n’eussent pu faire les effusions les mieux fleuries, 
dont la meilleure part eiit simplement, dans un esprit 
aussi raffin6 que le sien, raviv6 des souvenirs et remud 
des citations L'entretien le promenait, non dans une 
plaine sterile mais sur une terre inculte, ce qui est fort 
different pour celui qui cherche a se rendre compte des 
ressources d’un pays”. 

The conditions described in this nouvelie do not 
represent the author’s ideal and his manifest enthus- 
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iasm should not be taken too seriously, since it is mainly 
the very natural effect such an experience would have 
on a sophisticated European aesthete The artist must 
not be confused with the philosopher. There is the 
danger of making the author's meaning much narrower 
than it really is Akrivie Phrangopoulo idealizes one 
type of womanhood and the character of Harriet Coxe 
m Les Pleiades idealizes another Gobmeau did recog- 
nize that the environment to which men and women are 
likely to be exposed m modern life, especially m cities, 
tends to make them lose some valuable qualities 

It IS important for us to differentiate between the 
respective ideals of Gobmeau and Rousseau We are 
therein aided by the following passage in he Voyage a 
Terre-Neuve ‘'Ce n'est pas le theatre ou ils 
agissent ni les interSts qu'ils remuent qui font 
les hommes grands, c'est uniquement le poids 
de domination qu’ils savent faire peser sur les 
choses, et le pItre qui salt vouloir est dans sons 
dtroite sphdre plus eleve qu'un potentat incertam de ses 
voies." This surely is different from the tranquil ideal 
of Rousseau. The anti-mtellectualism of the two men 
was of a very different sort. To be sure, Gobineau like 
Rousseau placed life above knowledge, intuition above 
intellect. But the eighteenth Century philosopher was 
hostile to reason because men had by the use of it in- 
tensified the struggle for existence and enhanced na- 
tural inequality This advocate of nature was forever 
devising schemes which should create an artificial equal- 
ity. It should be remembered that Rousseau was a citi- 
zen of Geneva and, as a man of the people, not exempt 
from jealousy of pmilege. Also, to be fair, one must 
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say that his teaching was in part simply the natural 
reaction of an earnest thinker against the injustice of 
social conditions under the Ancien Regime 

Gobineau's quarrel with reason was because of its 
tendency to interfere unwarrantably with individualism 
He believed inequality to be a law of nature He did not 
object to reason because of its enhancement of the 
struggle for existence, for he believed m strenuous liv- 
ing and admired physical and intellectual superiority m 
almost equal degree Loadimg mediocnty as he did, his 
great concern was lest the superior fail to come to the 
top A passage in Le Voyage a Terre-Neuve is psycho- 
logically very interesting and characteristic of our au- 
thor It occurs at the end of a laudatory description of 
certain sturdy and independent English fishermen “Des 
individuaht6s pareilles deviennent de plus en plus rares 
dans les temps modemes oh le faible dominant possdde 
et emploie tons les moyens d'^craser le fort au berceau '' 

Because of his individualism Rousseau must be said 
to belong to a certain extent in the vitahstic current It 
IS important, however, to appreciate fully the difference 
in their respective ideals Gobineau reacted against 
modern society no less strongly than had the Eighteenth 
Century author against the artificial society of his day. 
But obviously his type of individualism made Gobineau 
a far more thorough-going vitalist than Rousseau. 

In juridical and social questions Rousseau was a 
rationalist.^^ One need only think of his Social Coti-^ 
tract. It was as a rationalist that he was attacked by 
Burke and Savigny and the theonsts of the Counter- 

32 Berthelot *^XJn Komaninme Uhhtatre**, Tome HI, Pam, 
1922,(Win Jsunes) 
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revolntioB, by the social vitalists in short He was ro- 
mantic and vitalistic m religion and in literary matters 
His life-work had a certain unity since it was entirely 
directed against the institutions, manners and morals of 
urban civilization, but in regard to his method it should 
be pointed out that m his vocabulary the word “nature ' 
could mean reason or sentiment according to whether 
it was a question of natural right or natural religion 

Count de Gobineau seems close to Rousseau m his 
suspicion of urban civilization The passage in the letter 
to Alexis de Toqueville in which Gobineau describes as 
“le dernier mot de ce qu’on appelle la civilisation"* 
Persian politeness and regard for form which is insin- 
cere, IS reminiscent of a sentence m Rousseau’s Discours 
sur les Arts et Sciences where the author complains that 
modems cultivated “toutes les apparences des vertus 
sans en avoir aucime But the resemblance is a sup- 
erficial one Gobineau is m fact always thinking of the 
unfortunate effect of racial mixture, of its intellectual as 
well as its physical omsequences 

As for M Lange’s cnticism, it should now seem clear 
that the expression "anarchic individualism” can prop- 
erly be applied neither to Rousseau nor to Gobineau. 
Rousseau the artist preached the moral independence of 
the individual, but in none of his writings do we find 
social anarchy advocated And Gobmeau’s individualism 
was the reverse of anarchic. Whereas in Rousseau’s 
wntings the words pnmitiveness and nature tended to 
be abstract, Gobineau’s individuals derived their value 
purely from the fact that they were true to their heredity 
and well rooted in their environment. For example, we 
are told not only about the “conditions d’existence” ac- 
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counting for Akrivie’s personality, but we are also in- 
formed as to the origins of her family Gobmeau's char- 
acters are, to use a French word, well “encadres.” Samt 
Preux and Julie of La Nouvelle Helotse may of course 
be considered to represent J J Rousseau himself with 
Mme d'Houdetot, but they are also in a sense simply 
fictions, as Gustave Lanson has observed ''Mais c'est 
aussi une jeune fille et un jeune homme quelconque, ce 
sont moms des caract^res que des etats d*ame gene- 
raux”^^ These characters are m strong contrast with 
the personalities, so firmly set in reality, that one en- 
counters in most of Gobineau's stones 

Count de Gobineau's first sojourn in Persia lasted 
three years In 1858 we find him back in France on fur- 
lough It was in this year that he lost his father, Louis 
de Gobineau In this interim the diplomat was entrusted 
with a mission to New Foundland m connection with the 
vexing question of the fishery rights We owe to this 
voyage the scintillating as well as informing Voyage a 
Terre-Neuve which is remarkable for its patriotic tone 
Gobmeau returned to Teheran in 1861 m the capacity of 
minister-plenipotentiary and remained two years As his 
next post he would have preferred Constantinople for 
which his acquaintance with the Orient and Orientals 
so eminently fitted him, but was instead sent to Athens 
Despite the opinions expressed in the Essai our author 
could not but succumb to the charms of Attica, Here was 
an environment favorable to creation and these four 
years in Greece did, in fact, prove to be a very fruitful 
penod It is here that he wrote the Religions et Phdoso- 
pfues de TAsie Centrale and the Histoire des Parses. 

^GwstaTe Lanson, Hisfotre ie h LtifSrahtre 
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He also published m 1869 a collection of poems entitled 
Apkroessa. As usual he studied with the keenest inter- 
est the environment in which he was placed and in addi- 
tion to the Souvenirs de Voyage^ which deal largely with 
the Greek archipelago, we have Le Royaume des Helle- 
nes and other wntings of a scientific nature where the 
results of his observations are recorded 

The Count was far less content with his next ap- 
pointment which sent him as French ambassador to the 
court of Dorn Pedro II of Brazil There was little m the 
way of intellectual stimulation in Rio de Janeiro and the 
luxuriance of the tropical vegetation aroused no enthus- 
iasm in him, he disdainfully referred to those land- 
scapes without a history as ''paysages medits” Besides 
he suffered greatly from the climate His only consola- 
tion was a warm friendship with the emperor who was 
conversant with his writings and admired them The 
Souvenirs de Voyage were published in 1872 Le Mou- 
choir Rouge^ the first story in the collection which is very 
much m the manner of Mdrimde, was written m Athens 
in 1868 Aknvie Phrangopoulo was completed in Rio in 
November, 1869, but we know that it had been com- 
menced in the year 1867 when the author was still in 
Greece It is impossible to determine exactly when La 
Chasse an Caribou was wntten, but the difference in 
viewpoint between it and Le Voyage d Terre-Neuve sug- 
gests a lapse of some years 

Ernest Seilh^re rather arbitrarily divides Gobmeau's 
wntings into those before and those subsequent to the 
Franco-Prussian war and designates the penod after 
1870 as the ascetic period It should be noted that an 
ascetic tendency is already apparent in Aknvie which 
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was completed m 1869 The change in the tone of our 
author’s writings was not so abrupt as Seillidre’s divi- 
sion would indicate It is easy enough to explain this 
change as the cumulative effect of a senes of disap- 
pointments, to which was added a breakdown m health 
occasioned by the Brazilian climate, the crisis of 1870 
was but an aggravating factor We shall speak more fully 
of his asceticism later Countess de la Tour, the 
author of the preface to Amadis tells us that about the 
year 1870 Gobmeau was beginning to age ‘'On pourrait 
dire qu’il comments de vieillir, mais il n’est pas question 
ici de cette vieillesse qui indique la prostration des 
forces physiques et la diminution des facult6s Nous 
voulons parler de celle qui nous detache peu a peu de 
toutes les illusions, de toutes les ambitions, qui am^ne 
Tesprit k la contemplation de la verite pure, qui rajeunit 
le coeur en lui donnant cette gaiet6, cet 6panouissement 
de vie intdrieure qui presque toujours est une conse- 
quence du dedain de la vie exteneure et mondaine ” In 
view of what one knows of Gobineau’s life, this appre- 
ciation of the Countess de la Tour’s seems rather too 
optimistic. At all events, the disenchantment of Norton, 
the hero of this story {Akrivie Phrangopoulo) is of some 
significance and may be regarded as a reflection of the 
author’s own state of mind at the time The change in 
Gobineau’s disposition is, in my opinion, due to lowered 
vitality 

In Akrivie Phrangopoulo we have in an exotic set- 
ting the principal themes of the regionalistic novel We 
find here the same interest m the family as the social 
unit and the same regard for tradition. The next story, 
La Chasse an Canhouy transfers us to a very different 
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atmosphere- It is interesting to compare this story, which 
plays in New Foundland with Le Voyage d Terre^Neuve 
Baron Seilli^re gives us an entertaining chapter on this 
subject in his study entitled Gobineau et VAryanisme 
Hislonque Unfortunately he does not always seem to 
be aware of the difference m genre of the two wntmgs 
he IS companng The earlier work was more or less in 
the nature of a scientific treatise, while La Chasse au 
Caribou is clearly a piece of literature 

This nouvelle is a dramatic study which portrays a 
young Parisian fresh from the boulevards coping with 
people of superior strength in unaccustomed surround- 
ings This worldly-wise metropolitan, who has little to 
commend him but his refinement, appears at a great dis- 
advantage among this sturdy race of rough, god-fearing 
people Seilh^re very aptly speaks of a sort of Gulliver 
lost in the land of Brobdignag 

We have granted the difference m point of view of 
the two productions, but it would be more accurate to 
speak of a difference in emphasis In Le Voyage a Terre- 
Neuve there was along with admiration of Anglo-Saxon 
initiative a manifest repugnance for the narrow mercan- 
tile spint of the people of New Foundland The Puritan 
atmosphere of the Truro Normal School excited his con- 
tempt because of the total neglect of the spiritual facul- 
ties and he naturally preferred to it the French methods 
of the Sacre Coeur of Halifax But this story, though 
less patriotic m tone, is quite conceivable without any 
appreciable modification of the opinions expressed m the 
earlier work- Nowhere do I see evidences of that fatu- 
ous Aryanism which Seilh^re seems to detect There is 
certainly nothing in the figure of the hero, Charles 
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Cabert that should wound a French patriot; that Parisian 
type has been held up to scorn by many a French wnter 
since Gobmeau’s day^^ Besides the satire is not ex- 
clusively directed at him 

The story is related in a tone of irrepressible gaiety 
not unlike the humorous tales of Edgar Allen Poe We 
can give space here only to a few quotations that have a 
bearing on our subject Young Cabert did not feel at 
ease among these people who were so lacking m refine- 
ment and this despite the fact that he had been very well 
received and that everything conceivable had been done 
for him *T1 etait oppnme, et ce qui est sans doute la 
plus dure des conditions, il eprouvait Tinstmct secret de 
sa faiblesse, honorable, flatteuse m6me, puisqu’elle pro- 
venait de la distinction exquise de sa nature, mais enfin 
de sa faiblesse, et partant de son infenont6 vis-k-vis de 
ces natures brutales On peut imaginer que, dans les 
temps oh les Barbares du Nord envahissaient ITtalie 
et, de grd ou de force, s'asseyaient dans toutes les chaises 
curules de TEmpire, les Romams el6gants, qui reelle- 
ment ne pouvaient pas prendre au s6rieux des gens 
pareils, devaient eprouver des sentiments analogues h 
ceux ressentis par Cabert au milieu des hommes riches 

34 This spirit, which Gobmeau is obviously given to attacking m 
his works, is what M Strowshy calls *Tespnt boulevardier”, a phe- 
nomenon particularly of the Second Empire See Fortunat Strowski 
Tableau de la Utterafure Frangatse au XIXe Steele, page 331 

35 Both Le V&yage a Terre^Neuve and its artistic sequel are of 
especial interest to Amencans and the author's estimate of the dbflFerent 
races which have emigrated to the New World, constitute a valuable 
supplement to the Essui/ sur Ftnegahie des Races Hufttatnes Gobmeau 
greatly admired the character and spint of enterpnse of the Scandina- 
vian colonists of the 13 th Century and it is evident that he esteemed 
the later Anglo-Saxon and Norman French emigrations more hij^y 
than the heterogeneous masses which have come to us from Eur<^ m 
recent years 
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de Samt-jean ” And m another place the author says the 
following “Le propre des gens vraiment civiIjs6s et 
rafSnds est de se soumettre k leur sort, les barbares 
seuls sont obstinds dans la resistance Charles passait 
sa vie, depuis son arnvee dans ces tristes parages, k 
constater des faits rdvoltants, mais en mSme temps la 
ndcessite de les subir '' 

One day, when the conversation at table had turned 
to politics, Mr Barton asked his guest with what party he 
was affiliated. “Je vous avouerai”, was the latter’s re- 
ply, “que je n’ai pas beaucoup d’opinions Je laisse ce 
luxe a ceux qm croieat a quelque chose En general je 
fuis les exagerations, et je me borne a souhaiter le pro- 
gres et le de\eloppement du bien-Stre materiel En 
somme, je penche pour les idees democratiques mais je 
ne me lie qu’avec des hommes bien eieves ” This pro- 
fession of democracy was received with not a little scorn 
by his host The part of the young man’s reply which I 
have put in italics, will aid the reader to recognize the 
class he is supposed to typify The passage is reminis- 
cent of Vilhers de I’lsle Adam 

We can not tell the entire story here The love epi- 
sode seems to have had a special purpose. Charles Ca- 
bert is made to appear as the type of city-bred person 
who has through his education come to the point of no 
longer being able to recognize purity and innocence This 
type appears on a far larger canevas in Paul Bourget’s 
novel Un Crime d* Amour in the character of Armand de 
Queme, who is completely unable to recognize the true 
devotion of his mistress Hdldne The situations are man- 
ifestly different, but the two figures nevertheless belong 
to the same type. 
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It is dear that there is a serious undertone to this 
story despite its exaggerations and its at times farcical 
tone The nouvelle vividly contrasts two very different 
human types and again the author’s sympathies are ap- 
parent For all his superior knowledge this refined Pari- 
sian cuts a sorry figure beside the strength and homely 
simplicity of the New Foundlanders In view of the 
mirthful quality of this tale it may seem far-fetched to 
speak of an anticipation of the regionalistic novel Yet 
the principal themes which are to be found developed m 
stories of that genre, are all here. There is the same de- 
fense of the sanctity of the home and a like distrust of 
the cynical city dweller In an article on Gobineau m 
Le Nouveau Mercure (Octobre, 1923) Pierre Dominique 
calls attention to the similanty in viewpoint between La 
Chasse an Caribou and Louis H6mon’s regionalistic no- 
vel Maria Chapdelmne, which plays in French Canada 
There is undoubtedly some truth m the judgment of 
Barbey d’AurevilIy who saw in Gobineau’s creations 
chiefly the gropings of a moralist ‘T1 y a, si je ne me 
trompe, dans M de Gobineau un La Bruydre enveloppd 
qui ne demande qu’^ sortir avec armes et bagages, c’est 
a dire avec ses differences de style et d’ongmalitd ” 
(Constitutionnel, 18. mai, 1874). The reader should not 
conclude from this that these stones are primanly phil- 
osophical On the contrary the author is concerned with 
telling a story They can not be considered autobiogra- 
phical nor even markedly subjective, although many a 
passage gives one hints as to the writer’s preferences 

The author’s anti-mtellectuahsm and sentiment for 
healthy emotion are conspicuous in more than one pass- 
age in both Aknvie Phrangopoulo and La Ckasse au 
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Caribou. His celebration of simplicity and strength of 
character foreshadow the novels of Henri Bordeaux In 
fact the theme of the “fear of living” may be said to 
run throughout his entire work 

An interesting question is that of the relation of 
Gobineau to the French nationalists Many of the ideas 
in Gobineau’s theoretical works and many a theme m his 
stories are found developed and amplified in the different 
writings of that group There can be no doubt that some 
of these authors were influenced directly by Gobmeau 
This IS the clearest m the case of Paul Bourget who was 
for some time a member of the Gobineau society 

Here is another paradox it is rather curious that 
the wnter who was so severely reproached for his lack 
of patriotism by Maunce Lange, should have heralded the 
French nationalists It must be granted that the connec- 
tion IS far from obvious in view of the cosmopolitan 
spirit of our author’s later wntmgs In point of fact, only 
few in the present nationalist group would be willing to 
acknowledge the relationship The antagonism to Gobi- 
neau of Charles Maurras, who exalts Greco-Latm civili- 
zation above everything else, is easy to comprehend. It 
does not, however, account for the fact that the name of 
Gobineau has found so little recognition among them as 
a group. 

Robert Dreyfus treats of the matter in the sixth 
**Causene” of a senes of lectures which have appeared 
in book-form under the title of La Vw et le$ Propketies 
du Comte de Gobineau. It appears that there is a very 
significant difference between Gobineau's view of His- 
tory and that of his successors The nationalists main- 
tain a disa*eet silence, for, says Dreyfus. “Gobmeau is 
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in a sense their unknown master, their ancestor But he 
IS an ancestor who smiles pityingly on his descendants ** 

It will be recalled how fatalistic was Gobineau’s 
Essai, which indeed ended on a note of despairing pessi- 
mism Decadence was there considered inevitable since 
racial mixture was a law of nature and could not be kept 
within bounds Centenng his interest m the superior 
individual, this aristocrat tended more and more to take 
refuge in a haughty stoicism The theme of decadence 
m some form or another is almost ever-present m the 
wntings of the traditionalists, many of whom seem to be 
haunted by the fear of it In view of the deep resent- 
ment which has been aroused by Count de Gobmeau*s 
cnticism of his country, it is interesting that the title of 
one of the chapters of Maunce Barr^s* famous novel 
should read La France dissociee et decerebree He is 
not the only French writer to regard his country's condi- 
tion as pathological It is the old familiar theme of the 
confusion and consequent weakness of a society which 
IS unduly heterogeneous 

It will be seen that Bourget is the better pupil of 
Gobineau in his emphasis on race Bairds recognizes 
the danger incident to the confusion of cultures, but 
stresses environmental factors* He has probably done 
more than any other modern French writer to promote the 

l£S Der acmes, chapitre IX Note the occurrence of **ce de- 
facing** in Oitar Jarl, HI, 7 Quoted by R Dreyfus La Vte et les l?ro^ 
pbetm d» Comte de Gobmeau, p. 323 (Pans, Calmann-Levy, 190S)* 
^■^See Paul Bourget Sensations d’Jialte, Pans, 18^1, XXV where 
occurs the following passage "*lc regrette Comte dc Gobineau, le plus 
per^ant visionnaire de la race qui ait paru depuis cinquante ans** Also 
le Parlement (the number of Octc^r 27th, 1882) Etudes et Emitatts 
M de Gabmeau (XVII,) Oobineau*$ inBuence is discernible in Outre-^ 
Met, (2 volumes. Pans, Lemerre) 
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great regionalistic movement which the youthful Gobi- 
neau was one of the first to launch 

Perhaps the most notable resemblance between our 
author's wntmgs and those of his successors is their 
common distrust of Pans and hatred of certain features 
of modem civilization encountered m their most pro- 
noimced form in that centre There is a common insist- 
ence that life should be lived fully and vigorously, a 
common desire for health m the national organism as 
well as in the individuals composing it There is in Gobi- 
neau no less than in these writers a faith in tradition 
and a belief that progress can come only through con- 
tinuity. There is on both sides an insistence that re- 
gional character must not be lost The difference, as we 
have said, lies chiefly in Gobineau's pessimistic conclu- 
sion, the result of his sense for History, and in his com- 
parative lack of patriotism There seems to have been 
a gradual wane in his patnotism We have remarked 
that the Foyoga d Terre-Neuve, which appeared in 1861 , 
was still very patriotic in tone 

As for the political activities of the present nation- 
alist group it would be clear to anyone who has read the 
passage on Sulla m the E$$ai sur tInegaUte de$ Races 
Humaiues (Livre V chapitre VI Rome Itaiiote) that 

^Barris appreciated Gdbmeau^s etforts. See Bis arucle m Le 
Ju3oe 3, 19&7 0# tsvre de Qcbtnem {Let 

a letter to im fneod Profcescli-Ostea* dated June 20, 

{tmn TeBcraa, G^^ymcau explained why he was unable to share the 
optinuam o£ Pe Maistre and Bonald who still counted on ^*an lende- 
rnmn irainqueur*’. Quoted by Lange, Biog, page 122* 
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Gobineau was too essentially realistic to have approved 
them, were he alive today 

Our author was not sympathetic to industnalism and 
m fact he felt too out of place in the industrial age to 
duly appreciate its accomplishments Had he lived to 
see the Twentieth Century he could not have failed to 
realize the expenditure of human energy involved in the 
exploitation of the natural resources of the North Amer- 
ican continent and in the building up of the gigantic 
industries of the United States We can imagine him 
pointing out the ethnic factor and explaining a people's 
capacity for production by its greater vitality His point 
of view would probably not have been very different, for 
there remains the problem of modem leisure. What is 
to be done with the leisure the machines have made 
possible and which future inventions may increase? 
Gobineau saw that modem man lacked worthy ideals 
and interests and that he was bound to be deficient in 
ardour. 

An eloquent passage m his philosophical novel Les 
Pleiades satinzes modem man's preference for comfort 
He sees future humanity represented by admirably cared 
for and nourished droves Energy will have passed to 
steam. 

^Gobineau would, however, have approved the present Amen- 
caa immigration-policy. Favoring Anglo-Saxons, as he did, he would 
have sympathized with the efforts of the descendants of the early set- 
tlers to mamtam their prerogatives Although not optimistic even in 
regard to the United States, he considered decadence to he less immii^snt 
dsexe. The ei^oits of the French nationalists to mamtam an ^Shte would 
have seemed as futile to him as was the celebrated attempt of SuEa 
to create an aristocracy in the Rome of his day 

^^See O&nent SetpeiUe de Gobineau Le et la pem»e 

mod^me, Europe, revue mensuelle, CNttohre 1925 
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Our author frequently compared the decline of the 
Roman empire with the prospective fate of our present 
Western civilization The only hope for us, in his esti* 
mation, lay in the greater proportion of Aryan blood 
which could be counted upon to retard the process of de- 
cay In the chapter of the Essai entitled Rome Semitique 
there are passages which apply or are considered to 
apply almost equally well to modern times The most 
senous symptom is the lack of ardour The “gaulois de 
la province” is described in the following manner “un 
homme qui n*€tait ni Italiote, ni Grec, ni Asiatique, ni 
Gall, mais de tout cela un peu, et qui portait dans sa na- 
tionality, form6e d’elements disparates, cet esprit leger, 
ce caractere efface et changeanty stigmate de toutes le$ 
races degenerees ” And elsewhere he says ‘*Avec Toubli 
de la race, avec Textinction des maisons illustres dont 
les exempies guidaient jadis les multitudes, avec le 
syncrytisme des theologies, sont venus en foule, non pas 
les grands vices personnels, partage de tons les temps, 
mais cet universel relichement de la morale ordinaire, 
cette incertitude de tous les principes, ce detachement 
de toutes les mdividualites de la chose publique, ce 
scepticisme tantot rUmt, iantot morose . , . Dans 

la Rome sdmitique les natures grandioses ne manqudrent 
pas- Tibere savait, pouvait, voulait et faisait Vespasien, 
Mar-Aurdle, Trajan, Adrien, je compterais en foule les 
Cysars dignes de la pourpre, mais tous, et le grand 
Septime Syvdre lui-myme, se reconnurent impuissants 
i gudrir le mol incurable et rongeur ^une multitude in- 
cohirentey sam instincts ni penchants deflnis, rebelle k 
^ laisser dinger longtemps vers le mSme but, et pour- 
tant affam^e de direction.” In Gobineau^s opinion the 

^ Italics auiw 
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two situations have much in common Throughout his 
work the idea of race is basic 

It should be remarked, however, that despite his 
pessimism Gobmeau was generally looking forward, 
having resigned himself to democracy Were it not for 
his pessimism, his standpomt would come exceedingly 
close to that of the democratic regionalist Count Carlo 
Sforza. Many critics seem to credit Gobmeau as a think- 
er with too little agility. While it is true that he regarded 
racial toleration as symptomatic of decadence, it should 
be remembered that he differed from such soldiers of 
reaction as Mettemich, De Maistre and Bonald by his 
sense for History which allowed him to recognize facts. 

In Ce qui est arrive a la France en 1870 (a frag- 
ment published under that title in Europe^ ler Octobre, 
1923) he argued that everything should be done to facili- 
tate the rise to higher spheres of the “individus capables’* 
of the lower classes. How clearly this distinguishes him 
from Paul Bourget who was m many respects his fol- 
lower, Was It not the latter who preached that man was 
healthiest and happiest when he did not travel at all and 
when he lived out the span of his days in the place and 
in the social sphere in which he was born^ Gobmeau 
not only was an enthusiastic traveller, but recommended 
travel as indispensable to mental development. 

It must be admitted that there were some inevit- 
able inconsistencies between Gobmeau's individualism 
and intelligent cosmopolitanism and his anti-intellectual 
respect for tradition On the other hand it mi^t be ar- 
gued that these different tendencies are all necessary 
from different points of view and that there might be 
some pc^ibility of harmonizing them. 
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As for Barr^s’ nationalistic idea it could be said that 
it leads to an impasse. Nations disappear and national- 
ism as we know it may be a relatively short-lived phe- 
nomenon, but race does, at least m a sense, endure By 
his race-mysticism our author was preserved from the 
narrow nationalism of a Barrds We submit that Gobi- 
neau, for all his inconsistencies and his regrettable pessi- 
mism, seems to point the way for the modem individual 
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IV — THE INDIVIDUAL SUPREME 


In a letter to his fnend Prokesch von Osten dated 
October 7th, 1872 Gobineau announced his philosophical 
novel Les Pleiades m the following manner ‘'Je fais un 
roman tr^ d6velopp6 intitule Les Pleiades ayant pour 
base cette idee qu'il n'y a plus de classes, qu’il n’y a 
plus de peuples, mais seulement, dans toute TEurope 
quelques mdividualitds surnageant comme des ddbris 
sur un d61uge J’en espdre beaucoup/' 

This distinguishes our author clearly from the na- 
tionalist Maurice Barr^ We have arrived at the Count^s 
individualist phase. Apparently, in his scheme, the way 
is left open for the individual or at least for a certain 
type of individual to freely develop his personality, 
Gobmeau's racial determinism did not make him a fa- 
talist ^ It is to many almost incomprehensible that the 
author of the pessimistic Essai should have been a 
voluntarist and the chief mspirer of Nietzsche's concep- 
tion of the superman We are m the presence of an in- 
teresting example of the “instinct vital”, it may be said 
that the determinism of Calvmistic theology is simi- 
larly corrected by a natural instinct which makes its ad- 
herents tend to consider themselves the elect 

Gobmeau insisted on nothing so much as he did on 
individual right Like Jean Jacques Rousseau he was 
forever preoccupied with the problem of the nght rela- 
tion of the individual to the state His viewpoint be- 
comes clear from the following passage in VEthmgra-^ 
phie de la France^^ which is one of his later wntmgs. 

a discijssion o£ determinisia and fatalm see my article 
and Cbmitmtiy in Vmiy (Oucago), March si, 1926* 
Hassmwark (L. Schemann), pp 4S7 If. 
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'*Cet homme . * . . (The Aryan* vrai Germam”) a 
imports en Europe Tid^e du droit personnel bien connue 
de ses anc^tres de la Scythie, de Tlnde ou de la Perse, 
mais dont Tantiquit^ antique n’avait plus la momdre 
perception De cette notion fondamentale, il a fait de- 
couler la civilisation de TOccident 11 congoit, il admet 
que ni la cit^, ni le prince, ni la majonte des citoyens ne 
paissent prevaloir en toutes choses centre Tmdepend- 
ance d’une personae donn6e, si ce n'est par la force de- 
venue abusive et fletne comme telle ” The insistence 
on individual right was, in Gobineau’s opinion, an Aryan 
trait. It IS interesting to observe Gobineau and Rousseau 
puzzling over this problem of the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the state and to compare their respective so- 
lutions Both thinkers were, though for different rea- 
sons, dissatisfied with conditions obtaining at the time 
they lived and both were given to idealizing earlier ages. 
We have insisted elsewhere on Gobineau*s greater re- 
alism and shown that his philosophy did not allow him to 
be optimistic about the future. 

Perhaps the most typical thing about our author is 
his admiration for the Middle Ages and m particular of 
the Germanic freeman of that epoch. It is significant 
that he restneted the right to and aptitude for liberty 
to Aryans or peoples largely of Aryan blood. In other 
words government was for others! The Count^s greatest 
concern, especially in the latter part of his life, seems 
to have been to determine what should be the attitude 
or conduct of modem individuals who are distinguished 
by Aryan traits. 

Maurice Lange in his Etude Bmgtaphique et Cri- 
tique of Count de Gobineau characterizes his psychol- 
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ogy as that of an ‘"emigre k Tmteneur Gobmeau in- 
carnates the rancor of that old feudal nobility which, 
after having been reduced through the jealousy of Kings 
to a sort of gilded servitude, received its death-blow m 
1789 This explains his admiration for the medieval 
system of society under which kings were chosen by 
their peers and the conquered races and their descend- 
ants were kept m subjection What M. Lange apparently 
fails to see is that Gobmeau was many things besides a 
“feodar’, that he was deeply affected by modem life 
and that his reaction to it is particularly interesting in 
view of recent developments Critics have usually und- 
erestimated the author’s significance to moderns Gobi- 
neau seems to have earned over into his era the pas- 
sionate independence and the jealeous regard for per- 
sonal prerogatives of the medieval lord. He had much 
of the knight in his personality; he is known to have 
borne Cervantes a gmdge for having written Don 
Quixoie! His lengthy posthumous poem Amadis sings 
the praises of the chivalrous ideal. It is interesting to 
trace in the Count’s writings the gradual transference 
of this spint from the physical to the intellectual plane. 

It may be said that in a sense Gobmeau and his 
successors earned further the revolt against society of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, who was so convinced of the 
importance of the individual soul. Gobmeau was an 
equally harsh critic of modem civilization, but his point 
of view was radically different Whereas Rousseau was 
in revolt chiefly against the abuses of tiie “ancien r6- 
g^me” and against the artificial society of the eighteenth 
Century, Gobmeau, who lived in a different age, at- 
tacked modem intellectualism and dilettantism He was 
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particularly hostile to the rationalism inherited from the 
eighteenth Century and oppugned more than anything 
else the notion that men are equal and that they are 
everywhere essentially alike He was mainly interested 
m superior individuals from whom he demanded a spe- 
cial attitude to life. 

Gofaineau’s individualism was aristocratic and hence 
IS easily enough distinguished from that of Rousseau. It 
was also less abstract, showing, as it did, concern for 
racial and cultural backgrounds It was not anarchic as 
is that of many of Rousseau’s disciples ^ When Gobi- 
neau m one of his youthful writings branded individu- 
alism as the disease of modern times he had m mmd 
that anarchic individualism ^ 

It IS not difficult to distinguish our author’s indi- 
vidualism from that of Henri Beyle (Stendhal) since he 
avowedly preferred the “pdre de famille” to the “boh^- 
mien 6goiste” Also, Gobmeau had little patience with 
the “mal du sidcle” whether it took the form of Byronic 
revolt or of the despondency of an Alfred de Musset. 

Gobmeau satirized in Les Pleiades and in other 
stories the tendency decned by his successor Paul Bour- 
get as dilettantism. In the latter’s essay on Renan (£s- 
sois de Psychologie Contemporaine) dilettantism is de- 
fined as follows *'C’est beaucoup moms ime doctnne 
qu’une disposition d’espnt, tr^ mtelligente a la fois et 
trSs voluptueuse, qui nous incline tour k tour vers les 
formes diverses de la vie et nous conduit k nous preter 
k toutes ces formes sans nous donner k aucune.” On an- 
other page of the same essay a passage which shows 

^Kousseaix was for the moral mdejEMxulence of die mdiTidual, hut 
he never advocated social anarchy 

® Sec the quotation m Chapter IK, p. 120 
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Bourget to have been a pupil of Gobineau’s, explains the 
underlying reason for this phenomenon “line des lots 
de notre epoque n’est elle pas le mdlange le plus chao- 
tique des id^es, le conflit dans nos cerveaux, h tous, des 
r6ves de Funivers dlabords par les di verses races'^'’ 

in his intellectual mood and as an artist Count de 
Gobineau enjoyed the interesting variety resulting in 
modem times from the confusion of cultures The 
social theorist, however, was more impressed by certain 
accompanying phenomena sudh as scepticism, dilettant- 
ism and levelling The scepticism^ and dilettantism pre- 
valent in the eighteenth and nineteenth Centuries, as 
well as in our day, must probably be ascnbed in large 
measure to the chaotic confusion of ideas, but there is 
still another aspect, life in society entails the cultivation 
of like-mindedness and stresses the virtue of adaptabili- 
ty. The civilizing-process has meant the accumulation 
of a vast number of facts and the gradual growth of an 
important body of general truths This, though inevit- 
able and highly desirable, has undoubtedly brought some 
disadvantages in its wake In emphasizing the fact of 
temperament and in insisting upon the importance of 
individual truths Gobineau foreshadowed in some of its 
phases the pragmatic philosophy of William James He 
stood for an aggressive individualism, believing that men 
should valiantly defend their individual truths, m short 
their personalities He would have us carry into the in- 

Compare Chapter in, pp 1^6-167, Gobmeau*s description of 
conditions in the Ancient Roman Empire 

® Although Wm James* pragmatism involved the cultivation of 
individual tru^s, it should he remarked that in him soctai adaptation 
was far more perfect than in Gobineau. Connecting Gobnteau with 
modern pragmatism is hazardous, especially m view of the remocenm 
from him of the viewpoint of James* successor, J l>swey 
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tellectual sphere some of the virtues of the medieval 
knight. Thus Gobmeau belongs with Barr^s, James and 
Nietzsche in the vitalistic current. 

‘*Les Pleiades** from which we shall have occasion 
to quote extensively, was written in that part of the au- 
thor’s life which has been termed the ascetic penod A 
reading of this novel would fail to give one an ade- 
quate idea of his personality and message There is a 
note of bitterness and a sort of discouragement together 
with a weak nostalgia for the past to which one is not 
accustomed in his work The following quotation from a 
letter Count de Gobmeau wrote to his friend Prokesch 
von Osten on July 20th, 1862 is a valuable offset 
'‘Quand la vie n’est pas une bataille, elle n’est rxen 

Autrefois la bataille dtait matdnelle, et nous autres 
nous passions notre temps a cheval avec de Tacier sur 
le dos et dans les mams Aujourd'hui la bataille avec 
les autres n’est pas moms vive, mais nous y avons ajou- 
t€ avec nous-m6mes une lutte et une guerre plus per- 
manente encore et plus aviv6e L’mcertitude des id6es, 
le g^and nombre des objets de comparaison, plus de 
notions de justice nous ont tir^ de grandes quietudes, 
et d'autre part nous avons besom de nous connaftre 
nous-mSmes, de perfectionner les ressources que nous 
avons en nous La gymnastique corporelle a fait place 
k une gymnastique morale qui ne cesse jamais, et quand 
nous avons le courage de la poursuivre mcessamment, 
nous sommes ^tonnes quelquefois de nous voir nous- 
mdmes escalader des hauteum dont nous ne connais- 
sions pas mBme Vexistence, tant elles €taient bien 
cachdes par des senes de collines que nous ne croyions 
jamais pouvoir ddpasser. On va en avant, comme ces 
voyageurs qui, devant des torrents qu’ils traversent, des 
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champs de neige qu’ils franchissent, arnvent h des 
valldes hautes tapissdes de rhododendrons en fleurs 
roses Ils s’etonnent que la nature soit si grande Ik oh 
elle est cachde, et, dans le silence de la solitude oh les 
ont portds leurs efforts, ils sounent de I’lnnocente fai- 
blesse des habitants des plaines Ainsi sont les gens 
qui escaladent leur propre espnt, et cela donne une 
dtemelle jeunesse ” 

This passage shows among other things the author's 
preoccupation with the question of the r61e of the mod- 
em thinker It should also be contrasted with the fa- 
mous declaration of Henri Beyle (Stendhal) “se dian- 
ger’ Duperie Je me soumets k mes ddfauts.” 

As we shall see later Gobineau heralds Nietzsche also 
in his attitude to Christianity 

The philosophical novel, Les Pleiades, was written 
in the last decade of our author’s life His vitality had 
been permanently lowered not only as the result of 
fevers contracted in Brazil, but also by the aggregate 
effect of a number of grievous disappointments which 
detached him from his country There is to be added 
the gradual estrangement from his wife from whom he 
separated definitively in the year 1874 In the last ten 
or eleven years of his life Count de Gobineau was not 
quite himself, tending more and more to take refuge 
in a haui^ity stoicism The letters he wrote dunng this 
period have for their dominant theme die usefulness of 
suffering. 

Dunng his abode in Stockholm, Sweden, whither he 
was sent as Frendi ambassador in 1872, the Count lived 
in a modest apartment on the third floor of number 13 
Nybrogatan which street is in the vicinity of die harbor. 
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He bad since the Franco-Prussian War been m reduced 
circumstances due in a measure to his liberality but ow- 
ing largely to the excessive expense of the upkeep of 
his castle m Normandy which indeed had been a verit- 
able burden since its purchase m 1857 His wife and 
daughter remained in the Chateau de Trye, but the 
original plan had been for them to jfom him later m 
Sweden 

The family had spent some happy years in Trye and 
had enjoyed being in their own home. After his return 
from Brazil on a leave of absence in May, 1870, Gobineau 
had been appointed ‘‘conseiller general” of the canton of 
Chaumont en Vexin There followed, however, the diffi- 
cult period of the war He occupied this post and was m 
his castle during the Prussian invasion Gobineau had 
foreseen some of the happenings of that year, but until 
the tenth of August he had hoped for a victory at Metz 
He did his patnotic duty during these difficult years 
He felt deeply for his people and did what he could to 
alleviate suffering There is ample testimony as to the 
value of his work m this crisis ® There can be no doubt 
as to the mental anguish he suffered m this period. He 
felt, moreover, as though he understood that unpre- 
cedented catastrophe as did few others. We are ac- 
quainted widi his view of history and know that he had 
always considered fibe political instability of his country 
an evil omen. On the 19th of August, 1870, he wrote 
to a fnend: “J'ai le chagrin d’avoir eu frop raison . . . 
A rheure actuelle il ne s'agit pas de recnminer mais 
d^agir.” 

®Se» Samt Loup, l^OuHse de Trye^hBteau in J aoiit, 

mi. 
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Gobmeau was in a sense very content during his 
life in Stockholm, for the North had always fascinated 
him and he liked the Swedish people Among his friends 
were Philippe von Eulenburg, Count Zaluski, the Austn- 
an chargd d’affaires, who was musical, and Countess de 
la Tour, the wife of the Italian minister Our author 
devoted much time to sculpture in these years. His in- 
terest in art may partially explain his intimate friend- 
ship with the Countess who was a talented painter. There 
will probably always be some obscunty in the question 
of our author^s domestic tragedy While the Countess 
de la Tour was undeniably a factor in the gradual es- 
trangement of Gobmeau from his family, it is certain 
that we owe to her the reawakening of his creative 
talent. Les Pleiades and La Renaissance might never 
have been written but for her mspinng influence She 
lifted him up out of his profound discouragement by 
her sympathy, and through her understanding of his 
ideals and aims gave him a new lease of life Neverthe- 
less what has been said of the change in his personality 
holds true, one can, for instance, agree with the ob- 
servation of Paul Cohn in his article in Europe that m 
this last decade of his life our author “cut himself off 
from the world of living ideas” by his pessimism. 

Count de Gobineau’s great quest seems to have been 
for an ideal for the modem man What appears very 
clearly m this philosophical novel of his maturity is that 
he had recognized the fusion of races and classes as in- 
evitable and turned his attention to the superior indi- 
vidual. If It be true, as many writers of the present day 
aver, that the ascertainment of a sound individualism is 
the distinctive problem of our age, we cannot but profit 
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by a consideration of wherein tiie supenority of indi- 
viduals may consist. Let ns then follow Gobineau in his 
search Our author shows a certain suspicion of modern 
individualism and ponders the question of wherein true 
greatness should consist amid the heterogeneity of mod- 
em society He makes a sharp distinction between this 
and the sort of greatness to be found in the more homo- 
geneous communities of earlier ages The following 
passages in the E$sm sur lluegahte des Races Humaines 
are an important aid in understanding our author’s phil- 
osophy. It IS clear that in Gobineau’s mind the interest 
of the group is nearly always uppermost. In order to 
understand what follows it is essential to remember that 
for him institutions are ethnically conditioned During 
epochs, according to Gobineau, when racial mixture had 
not become excessive and there was an harmonious com- 
bination of races, great men were rarer and stood out 
the more from their fellows because, belonging as they 
did to a homogeneous group, their greatness consisted 
not m incongruity but rather in their greater wealth of 
the general ments: ”A de pareils moments de la vie des 
socidtds, il est trds difficile d’etre un grand homme, 
puisquil n’y a pas moyen d'Stre un homme dtrange. 
L’homog^nditd du sang s’y oppose, et pour se distinguer 
du vulgaire il faut, non pas Stre autrement fait que lui, 
mais, au contraire, en lui ressemblant, ddpasser toutes 
ses proportions. . . Ainsi les hommes d’elite demeurent 
Isolds, comme le sont les arbres de haute futaie au 
milieu d’un taillis*’ Wife this he contrasts Roman so- 
ciety under the emperors: ^‘Dans Tdtat homogdne le 
nombre des hommes remarquds dtait restreint; ici, au 
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sein d*une socidtd formde de disparates, ce nombre se 
montre tout a coup tres considerable, bigarrd de mille 
manidres, et depuis le grand guerner qui etend les 
homes d'un empire jusqu’au )oueur de violon qui r6ussit 
a faire gnncer d’une maniere acceptable deux notes 
jusque 1^ ennemies, des Idgions de gens acquidrent la 
renommde Toute cette cohue s'elance au-dessus des 
multitudes en perpetuelle fermentation, les tire k droite 
et k gauche, abuse de leur impossibility fatalement 
acquise de discemer le vrai, m^me d'avoir une vdrity 
au-dessus d’elles et fait pulluler les causes de ddsordre. 
C’est en vam que les supyriontds sdrieuses s'efforcent 
de remddier au mal. . 

In Gobineau's thought die racial idea was always at 
least m the background. 

His individualism was anstocratic The “fils de roi*' 
conception of Les Pleiades, wherein he approaches 
Nietzsche's ideal of the superman, has much of the dis- 
dainful attitude of the bom aristocrat Nowhere in 
Gobineau's fiction is there a character like the plebeian 
Juhen Sorel He had Stendhal's scorn for society-Iife 
and the weakening of moral fibre it entailed, he even 
caricatured the nobility in Ternove, one of his early 
novels. He admired the energy of Sorel, the hero of 
Le Rouge et le Noir, who, indignant at the way medio- 
crities were everywhere protected m the face of the 
idealism of democratic theory, was determined to suc- 
ceed at all costs His sympathy with the "arriviste,” 
apparent in Ternove, is natural in view of what his own 
life had been. But that does not alter the fact that he 
was always fundamentally the nobleman. 
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Tetmve^ affords another illustration of the fact 
that Gobineau saw life from the point of view of an 
aristocrat who is placed at a disadvantage m the mod- 
em world ; this one can see in many of the personages 
in his fiction We quoted m the preceding chapter the 
passage m Terre-Neuve which shows the author’s hos- 
tility to the “faible dominant” 

Octave de Temove, the aristocratic hero of Gobi- 
neau’s novel, is a victim of die French Revolution who 
has been depnved of his birthright by a brutal Jacobin 
miller The mainspring of his existence is hatred of the 
new order of society, he is in revolt against revolt and 
lives but to restore his family to its former position 
The hero of Stendhal’s Le Rouge et le Noir, Julien 
Sorel, IS a worshipper of Napoleon * he is a plebeian m 
revolt against the privileged classes, who by sheer ener- 
gy and wit rises to considerable heights in society. But 
he has anstocratic traits and even the physical descrip- 

^Ac the begiimms of the eighth chapter of Temove there is a 
characteristic passage which is interesting from the point of view of 
Vitalism The author is <lescnbmg the reaction of the Parisian populace 
to Napoleon’s return from exile on February 26t^ ISIS Gobineau is 
critical of the lack of seriousness of the people m the face of such an 
important event. ** ; chacun s’occupait de soi, menait son tram 

habituel, considerait des ev&nements immenses comme ne le regardant 
pas, et n’y voyaic occasion qu’a se hvrer aux passions loquaces et in- 
o:fi^enstves qm sent si fort et sx souvent a la disposition de nos 
Fran^ais.” Further on he speaks of cnnoitH ardent^ que fatt d» 
Vkomme scepttque et pratique par excellence ** This should be 
compared with a passage in an early article in the Kevue Provtnetale 
whi^ we quote (in Chapter HI, page 8) and with the delineation of 
such characters as Charles Cabert m La Cbasse au Canhou and Louis 
Laudon in Lei Flitades Temove was wntcen dunng our author’s so- 
|Oum at Redon in Bnttany It appeared furst as a serial novel in the 
Jmmd des Dibais m 1S47 In liss work liberal use is made of the 
valuable memoirs oi the author’s father. Captain Louis de Gobineau, 
who was one of the ar^nt royalists to emigrate and follow the Comte 
d’Artois to Ghent and who was imprisoned at Vincennes for havu% 
refused to serve under the Empire 
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tion of him given in the fourth chapter can not be said 
to differ enormously from the one Gobmeau gives of his 
hero Julien Sorel, the young peasant, would also have 
been a soldier had he not recognized the fact that m his 
epoch, that of the Restoration, an ecclesiastical career 
afforded greater opportunities for achieving distinction 
Stendhal’s hero is the stronger character. 

With all the differences there is a great similarity 
in the temper of the two novels Both authors were pri- 
manly interested m the superiority which manifests itself 
in strength of character and m aspirations toward greater 
things This may be noted fully as much in the portrayal 
of the feminine figures as in that of the men, although 
Mile, de la Mole, who could be compared to the char- 
acter of Adelaide m Gobmeau’s nouvelle, has no count- 
erpart in Ternove It is mainly this exalted character 
that distinguishes the heroes of Stendhal and Gobmeau 
from the climbers of La Comedw Humcune Also, while 
Balzac’s principal concern seems to have been to show 
people m the grip of their environment, these authors 
stress the control a superior individual may acquire over 
external circumstances. 

In Ternove the author brings out very clearly the 
philosophical idea of the pernicious influence of exces- 
sive racial mixture and particularly the mischief done by 
misalliances. Maurice Lange suggests as a subtitle 
‘‘Comment on defait les bonnes maisons”. But more 
important still, in our view, is the psychological conflict 
in the soul of the hero, Octave, who is tom between am- 
bition and sentiment and finds it impossible to reconcile 
his heroic determination to redeem his family’s honor 
and to mend its fortunes with the deep love inspired by 
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his cousin Marguente. The subtitle '‘A house divided 
against itself shall not stand*' is equally fitting 

Octave’s character was not strong because it was 
composed of too many diverse elements C'p6tri d’dle- 
ments multiples”), which kept him from achieving sin- 
gleness of purpose He lacked the power of not deviat- 
ing once he had decided on a certain course of action, 
"cette \ertu de ne pas d6vier” which distinguished the 
marquis de Candeuil of Les Pleiades. In this psycho- 
logical novel, Ternove, Gobmeau demonstrated the same 
pnnciple for the individual that he had been anxious to 
establish for collectivities in his racial theory This novel 
plays at the time of Napoleon’s return from Elba and is 
very interesting, aside from the psychological aspect of 
the individual characters, because it reflects so perfectly 
the temper of that agitated penod in French History 

There is m Le Rouge et le Noir a passage which 
approximates its author’s position to the intellectual 
anstocracy of Les Pleiades^ the philosophical novel of 
Gobineau’s maturity. It is evident that Stendhal did not 
approve of democracy unconditionally. His liberalism 
did not prevent him from showing an intense hatred of 
mediocrity. The passage, to which we refer, ends with 

words. **malheur k qui se distingue*” 

The main difference between Stendhal and Gobi- 
neau is that the former favored Southern and the latter 
Northern civilization. The divergence in their concep- 
tions is less extreme than many have supposed. They 
agreed in their contempt for modem Paris, for they both 
adored energy* Gobineau^s admiration for the Italians of 
the fifteenth Century in La Renaksmice and the spirit of 
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Le Mouchoir Rouge and of some of the Oriental Tales 
could be called ‘‘beylistic” 

Gobmeau's “homme sup6neur” resembles the ideal 
of Stendhal But Gobmeau like Barr^s is more inclined 
to think of the individual as a member of a group and to 
stress his social duties Both have transcended the nar- 
row conception of the “course au bonheur” and both, 
but especially Gobmeau in his emphasis on self-disci- 
pline, herald Nietzsche and his aspiration toward a high- 
er humanity It is surprising that Monsieur Andler 
should Ignore our author when tracing the development 
of the ideas we associate with Nietzsche Of Stendhal he 
says in his Precurseurs de Nietzsche. “L'amdre-pens6e 
de Stendhal comme chez Burckhardt qui la lui emprunte, 
et chez Nietzsche qui en est redevable k tons deux, c'est 
de decouvnr par quels moyens nait dans Tenveloppe 
des coutumes nationales et des formes politiques la 
personnalit^ supdneure” 

In France Gobineau’s torch was taken up and earn- 
ed on by such men as Bordeaux, Bourget and Barrds 
The latter, in partiular, developed much further the Cult 
of the Self. 

Les Pleiades which TancrMe de Visan calls “ce 
roman de Tascetisme et de T^nergie humains” treats 
m a somewhat different manner from Stendhal's 
Chartreuse de Parme of the psychology of love. It is 
so deficient in symmetry as to fall short of the standards 
of a true work of art It is a senes of psychological 
portraits which prove the exceptional keenness of the 
author's powers of observation, instead of there being 
one plot there is an enchainment of plots, none of which 
seems to take precedence over the others. 
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The fundamental idea of Les Pleiades^ aside from 
the idea of the anstocracy of the elect, is that people 
should live courageously and intensely, live in the full- 
est sense of the word It is to a certain extent the theme 
of the 'Teur de Vivre'" of Henri Bordeaux The author 
sounds a warning against those factors m modem so- 
phisticated society that tend to blight or kill the basic 
elements of moral life. Count de Gobineau was a mo- 
ralist intent upon finding a worthy ideal of conduct for 
modem man His chief interest was in the superior in- 
dividual, as one can judge from the following passage 
occurring in the fourth chapter of the third book. *‘Je 
pense que Thonn^te homme, Thomme qui se sent une 
§me, a plus que jamais le devoir impdrieux de se replier 
sur Iui-m8me, et, ne pouvant sauver les autres, 
de travailler k s'am^liorer Cest essentiellement 
Toeuvre des temps corame le ndtre. Tout ce que 
la soci^t^ perd ne disparatt pas, mais se rdfugie dans 
des existences individuelles ” Gobineau^s intentions in 
this novel may be gleaned from the quotation at the be- 
ginning of this chapter. Critics have usually seen in the 
novel an attempt to characterize psychologically the three 
leading nations of Europe, but this could not have been 
the real purpose of our author, who was ever pnmanly 
interested in racial values and whom nations impressed 
as relatively ephemeral. In the Dedicace of the first 
edition of his E$sm to King George of Hanover he pro- 
fessed to be like his predecessor Stendhal interested in 
g6ologie morale”. Laudon, the Frenchman, More, the 
Englishman and Lanze, the German represent, it is tme, 
national types, but this Is not the essential thing since 
tiieir characters are thought to be, m the main, racially 
determined He was less interested m national psyeholo- 
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gy than was Stendhal Throughout his literary career 
Gobmeau was busy cataloguing human values, but there 
is now this difference that he is concerned with indi- 
viduals whose superior qualities, in his opinion, pre- 
suppose the survival despite racial fusion of the traits 
of the *"aobIe race"' 

The scene of the novel is laid chiefly in a small 
German principality, Burbach, and the time is about the 
middle of the nineteenth Century. Jacques de Lacretelle 
has very fittingly compared the pleasure one may derive 
from reading this story with that expenenced by the 
connoisseur in a picture-gallery. One infers from the 
name that the principal characters are intended to repre- 
sent a constellation. 

We meet first three travellers, a Frenchman, a Ger- 
man and an Englishman, who, though almost total 
strangers to each other, have met for dinner at an inn on 
the island of Isola Bella on Lake Maggiore. All three 
were above gluttony, being lovers of nature and wor- 
shippers of beauty After terminating their repast they 
had remained seated at the window of the inn enjoying 
the sunset on the lake They appreciated the conversa- 
tion of people of their kind and were in the mood for 
confidences. 

After a preamble in which he made sure that he was 
not dealing with '*d*honnStes bourgeois, plems de r6- 
allies et astremts sdneusement aux usages, ordonnanoes, 
rSglements de la vie commune”, Wilfred Note, the En- 
glishman, who is described as *^un grand jeune homme 
blond & toumure distingu^e” stotled his companions by 
declaring that they were “three calenders, sons of kings”, 
each blind in one eye. To the objection of Louis Laudon, 
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who is ready to admit the moral blindness but not the 
kingly quality, he replies in die following manner “Ceci 
provient, rdpondit Nore avec vivacitd, de ce que vous 
n’examinez la question que d’un c6td unique, et pr6cis6- 
ment le plus insignifiant Donnez-vous la peme de de- 
scendre au fond des choses, je vous pne. Quand le con- 
teur arabe, prStant la parole a son hdros, debute dans ses 
rdcits par lui faire prononcer ces mots sacramentels “Je 
suis fils de roi” il ne se trouve pas une seule fois sur 
plus de cent oh le personnage amsi prdsentd soit autre 
chose, quant k son extdneur, qu’un pauvre diable fort 
maltraitd de la fortune. en pronongant cette parole 
magique* “Je suis fils de roi”, le narrateur dtablit du 
premier mot, et sans avoir besom de ddtailler sa pensde, 
qu’il est doud de qualitds particulidres, prdcieuses, en 
vertu desquelles il s’dlSve naturellement au-dessus du 
vulgaire “Je suis fils de roi” ne veut done nullement 
dire. “Mon pfere n’est pas ndgociant, militaire, dcrivain, 
artiste, banquier, chaudronnier ou chef de gare ” 
.... “Cela signifie Je suis d’un tempdrament hardi et 
gdndreox, dtranger aux suggestions ordinaires des na- 
turels commons Mes gofits ne sont pas ceux de la mode; 
je sens par moi-mdme et n’aime ni ne hais d’aprds les 
indications du journal. L’lnddpendance de mon esprit, la 
libertd la plus absolue dans mes opinions sont des privi- 
leges indbranlables de ma noble origine, Le tael me les 
a confdrds dans mon berceau k la fagon dont les fils de 
France recevaient le cordon blue du Saint-Espnt et tant 
que je vivrai, je les garderai. Enfin, par une consd- 
quence trds logiqoement issue de ces prdmisses, je ne 
SUIS pas heureux de ce qui soffit k la pldbe, et je cherche 
dans les joyaux que le ael a mis i la portde des hommes 
d’aotres bijoux que ceux dont elle s’affolle. D’oh me 
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viennent tant de distinctions, si fortes, si marquees, qm 
me mettent tellement k part de I'entourage que cet en- 
tourage, assur^ment, me sent etranger k lui et ne m'en 
porte qu'une bienveillance des plus mediocres Evidem- 
ment de ce que je suis fils de roi, puisque la qualite 
royale a surtout cet effet de placer celui qui la poss^de 
et en dehors et au-dessus du gros des subordonn6s, des 
sujets et des esclaves.” 

The German, Conrad Lanze, understands and agrees 
with him, he develops the theme further in a manner 
which the Englishman approves When the latter esti- 
mates that the number of “cerveaux bien faits et coeurs 
bien battants” is between 3000 and 3500 Lanze con- 
siders him too optimistic 

Of the three young men it is easy to see that Nore 
holds the highest place in the author’s esteem. It is 
especially by contrasting him with the Pansian Laudon 
that one comes to appreciate him Throughout the novel 
m conversations with others he gives evidence of an 
undeniable elevation of character. Laudon falls far 
short, at least at first, of exhibiting the true character- 
istics of the ‘‘fils de roi’’ 

The creation of Louis Laudon is a masterpiece of 
irony. As a psychological characterization of a French- 
man It would be far from adequate, but as the portrayal 
of a certain Pansian type it is of undoubted interest. 
This type has been studied by a number of distinguished 
French authors He is, for example, the prototype of 
Paul Bourgefs dilettante We let him introduce him- 
self: “La nature m’a dou€ d’une force essentiellement 
passive. Je suss contemplatif par essence, et c’est k 
Texamen des choses que se boment mes capacitfe. Je 



sms, en face des vanit^s de ce monde, une sorte d'm- 
specteor aux revues, je ne me mSle pas a Tescadron 
des passions ni k Tinfanterie des gofits, ni k i^artillene 
des fantaisses, pour conduire les charges des unes, les 
attaques des autres, les Evolutions des troisiEmes Non, 
je me mets pour regarder tout, voir ce qui existe, ce 
qui fonctionne, et bien que portant Tuniforme de Tarmee, 
du moment que le tapage commence, je n*en sms plus, 
et mon 6tat est de me tenir k TEcart, de distinguer ce 
qui tombe d’avec ce qui reste debout et d’en tenir re- 
gistre. Sans vanitE, je ne vois guEre que les abeilles aux- 
quelles je puisse justement me comparer. Je butme sur 
les surfaces.'" Laudon prided himself on being entirely 
free from “enthousiasme pour quoi que ce soit" 

When still quite young Laudon had received from 
a cousin, de Hautebraye, the following advice ‘*Ne sois 
pas trop sage, cela ennuie; ne sois pas vicieux, ceia 
efifraye; ne sois pas spirituel k tout propos, cela blesse, 
impose de suite TidEe que tu n"es pas facile k attraper, 
cela donne un air capable, et pms laisse venir " Laudon 
expressed himself as follows to fais new fnends: **Mais, 
afia d*en amver au point suprEme, tenez pour certain 
que c'est k Teducation publique que nous, Fran^ais, 
nous devons le trait pnncipal de notre caractEre mod- 
eme, celui qui nous suit de Tenfance k la tombe, la peur 
horrible de passer pour dupes, et la resolution bien 
arrEtEe de tout faire au monde afin d’Eviter un pared 
malheur.” This brings to mmd Stendhal's observations 
on Pansian mentality m *‘De I’Amour”. 

Laudon was intelligent and not without culture. “U 
avail de rhonneur, un coeur de substance lEgEre, facile 
k fEler, aussi facile k raccommoder; perspicace pour les 
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petites choses, myope pour ies grandes, dont il ue dd- 
couvrait que des parties, sans jamais saisir Tensembie, 
. ” He was exceedingly curious of the affairs of others 

owing to the fact that his own were of such slight im- 
portance When travelling in Switzerland he had for a 
while kept a diary but this was soon put away and for- 
gotten “Laudon avait assez Tusage de commencer les 
choses, mais une horreur naturelle rempSchait de Ies 
continuer et encore plus de les finir.” 

He became quite attached to both Nore and Lanze 
in whom he discovered qualities foreign to his nature, 
Laudon had lived in an environment unfavorable to the 
development of his best qualities Until the meeting 
with Nore and Lanze described m the opening chapter 
his best friends had been a Monsieur et Madame Genne- 
villiers For Madame Gennevilliers he had an absurd 
cult which he dignified with the name of love Henn de 
Gennevilliers is a popular and successful young juste- 
milieu deputy and the object of the author’s scorn; 
“Henri de Gennevilliers, ami intime et le mentor de 
Laudon, dtait d’un caractdre fort honorable H apparte- 
nait au parti conservateur, en outre, il dtait liberal et 
attachait une importance extrdme, comme tons les gens 
sages, a pouvoir dire k chaque contradicteur, avec un 
sourire attirant: “Nous sommes moms loin i’un de Tautre 
que vous ne semblez croire* De cette fagon il avait 
des affinit^s avec les Idgitimistes, il n’en avait pas mains 
avec Ies ddmocrates, et se balangait ainsi en incimant 
tour k tour de tous les cdtds, et cherchant k donner m 
peu raison k tout le monde II passait sa vie k chercher 
la solution des probltoes sociaux* 11 s’mqui^tait de $ta- 
tistique, d’dconomie politique, d’lnstitutions diaritables. 
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en faveur desquelles il depensait faeaucoup mais 
surtout, il pr^chait la transformation morale des prol6- 
taires qm, It i'aide de saines doctrines de renoncement 
et d*abn6gation rdsultant de pnncipes religieux aussi 
solides qu*dclair6s, devaient un jour devenir sobres, 
chastes, patients et d^sinteressds> tout h fait ddsabusds 
sur les bals publics et irrdconcihables ennemis du caba- 
ret. Il ne croyait pas prdcisement ces choses crdment 
comme il faut les dire pour se faire comprendre 11 les 
esp6rait, il y travaillait, il y tendait, c’est encore un mot 
moderne pour exprimer qu’on veut une chose sans la 
vouloir, parce qu’elle est impossible . 

There is at the end of the seventh chapter of Book 
I , in which Laudon, *'troisidme calendner, fils de roi** 
tells his story, an interesting passage which reveals Gobi- 
neau*s viewpoint '*Je ne sais pas si, vous autres, vous 
comprendrez qu’avec cet amour, tel qu’il est, (the friend- 
ship of Mme de Gennevilliers) je m’estime fort heu- 
reux I! faut savoir que les Frangais sont de tons les 
peuples du monde celui qui se contente k moins de frais 
Les Anglais, les AUemands, les Italiens vont courir les 
terres et les mers pour gagner de grosses fortunes Dans 
ce genre de turbulence, les Amdricains tiennent ecole. 
Il se pent que ces aventuners r^ussissent, mais souvent 
aussi ils dchouent, et, dans tons les cas, la plus grande 
partie de leur existence se passe k §tre ballottd dTn- 
certitude en penis et de pdrils en chocs violents Cela 
leur plait et nous est odieux. Ainsi, nous voyez-vous, 
dans toutes les classes, constamment soucieux de nous 
arranger une bonne petite mddiocritd hdreditaire. Le 
paysan s'occupe beaucoup moins d’am^liorer son sort, 
en risquant un peu de ce quil a, que de trouver une 
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cachette siire pour y enfouir et conserver son mince 
tr^sor L'homme de categorie moyenne a v€gdte sa vie 
enti^re, afin de devenir juge en province o« mddiocre 
employd, mais il prepare obstinement ses fils k I'imiter, 
en vue de la retraite, aussi certaine que miserable, au 
moyen de laquelle lui et eux termmeront leur carridre 
Un bon tiens vaut mieux que deux tu fauras, et c'est 
pourquoi vous me voyez enchantd de moi-m^me et des 
autres” This is precisely the theme of '‘La Peur de 
Vivre'\ 

In the Introduction to that novel Henri Bordeaux 
thus defines the fear of living’ “For the fear of living is 
exactly this to deserve neither blame nor praise, , * It 
IS to care constantly and solely for one's tranquillity It 
IS to flee from responsibilities, struggles, risks, effort 
It is to carefully avoid danger, fatigue, exaltation, pas- 
sion, enthusiasm, sacnfice, all of which are violent emo- 
tions and disturb and inconvenience one It is to refuse 
to life, which demands them, one's heart, perspiration, 
and blood In short, it is to pretend to live while limiting 
life. . . It is the passive egoism which prefers to diminish 
one's appetite rather than provide a bountiful meal by 
one's own efforts, and limits itself to the sordidness of a 
colorless and insipid life, provided only that it is sure 
of not encountering shocks, difficulties, or obstacles like 
a traveler who would consent to travel only on level 
ground and on rubber-tired wheels." {Tliis translation 
occurs in the edition by Henry Ward Church ) 

As for Louis Laudon his character was destined to 
become modified in association with his newly-found 
friends. Leaving them he returned to France to visit the 
GennevilIieiS) hut he was happy neither there nor later 
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on in Paris m his accustomed circle The stimulating 
contacts at the Burbach court had perturbed him to a 
point where he could only compare himself to a hot- 
house plant which has suddenly been exposed to the 
fresh air. “11 ne voulut plus retoumer au club II ne 
prit pas plaisir au monde II cherchait quelque chose 
d'autre, et ne savait pas se dire en lui-mdme ce qu’il 
souhaitait De coeur, d'espnt, d'imagination, de volontd, 
il dtait desoeuvrd et ne s’apercevait pas que cet etat 
provenait uniquement de ce que chez lui, coeur, imagi- 
nation, volontd, esprit, avaient perce la glace de son 
Education et de ses premiferes habitudes, et demandaient 
un aliment sam et noumssant ” 

An interesting modem note in Gobineau’s work is 
his inclusion of women among the pldiades Harnet 
Coxe IS one of the most beautiful creations in literature 
In her are embodied what the author considered to be 
the traits of the noble Aryan,® She can, m a sense, be 
said to represent his ideal of modem womanhood Yet 
with all her heroism she is convincing and always per- 
fectly natural* It is interesting to compare her with 
Aknvie Phrangopoulo; whereas there simplicity had 
been celebrated we find here an idealization of the well 
informed and accomplished modem girl who, while nobly 
fulHUing all her duties to her family, has found time to 
develop her mind and has broadened her horizon* The 
author lays the emphasis, however, on the power of her 
will “C*dtait une fille saxonne, faite pour se vaincre elle- 
mSme et les autres, et elle le faisait; non sans souffrir, 
sans rdclamer, se plaindre en elle-mSme, sans 6prouver 

®Sl3C IS m idealization of a modm representative of tkat race. 
Site of course, not meant to be a pure Aryan. 
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la CHisson de tous les pjquants de I’linagination en t6~ 
volte, mats sans faiblir une seconde dans sa rdsolutioii 
de ne pas rendre autrui tdmom de ses ddfaillances ’’ 

In another passage m the novel Gobineau recurs 
once more to a favonte theme of his, that of the com- 
plexity of the modem soul It is still in connection widi 
Harriet Coxe "Les sculpteurs grecs ont oonnu la Beautd. 
11s I’ont vue dmue quelquefois, mais par des passions 
simples comme elle Ils ont contempld dans cette sub- 
lime image I’lntelligence droite, cherchant peu, trouvant 
ce qu’elle voulait; les fronts bas, aux tempes puissam- 
ment ddveloppdes des statues et de toutes ces figures 
promendes au long des bas-reliefs, ne montrent pas 
davantage. La pensde de ces temps foumissait aux 
artistes un thdme admirable et court. Pen de moyens 
existaient de le varier; en le reproduisant sans cesse on 
en perfectionnait les ddtails peu nombreox, d’autant plus 
faciles h rendre, et c’est ainsi qne I’art antique toudia a 
la perfection. 

Mats nous, moms accomplis, moms dlevds, nous 
occupons plus de points, nous voyons plus d’iddes, nous 
savons davantage, et ce que nous devinons h demi s’dtend 
infiniment plus loin. Ni les passions, ni les sentiments, 
ni les besoms, ni les instincts, ni les ddsirs, ni les cramtes 
ne sont demeurds accroupis sur I’humble degrd oh la 
philosophic de Platon les trouva. Tout a montd, tout a 
multiplid. Ce peuple de gdnies adds, qui nous mdne, 
nous diiige ou nous dgare, s’appelle ddsormais Idgion, 
et c’est lui qui, pdtrlssant les fimes, fait refidter sur la 
face humame des expressions, des si^ificahons que ni 
Praxitdle, ni Phidias n’avaient pu comprendre Ces 
mattres n’auraient point regardd la physionomie d’Har- 
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net si elle avait pass6 devant eux, pour eux ce n’eiit 
pas €t6 la Beautd Cetait la Beaut6 pourtant, la 
Beaut6 d'une dre qui n’est pas celle de la joie, mats 
celle de ia vie doublee et redoublde: ''Un long on 
d’esp6rance a travers6 la terre” Et cette espdrance est 
celle d'dchapper triomphalement aux etremtes du mal, 
en s’enfermant dans les murs sohdement construits d'une 
voiontd dommatnce Voila ce que faisait Harriet, et 
vojla pourquoi, n’etant plus jeune, n*ayant jamais ate 
belle dans !e sens classique de ce mot, elle etait deve- 
nue, par Texercice de la pensee, par Teffet de la souff- 
rance, par la vigueur de la resolution, voil^ pourquoi 
elie 6tait devenue plus que belle Both this passage 
and the one from the letter to his friend von Osten^ 
which we have quoter earlier m this chapter, should be 
compared with the literary essays of his youth. 

The complexity of modem psychology is a favorite 
topic with Gobineau Aside from the passages in this 
novel and others in his literary essays we find it m the 
pages of '‘The Golden Flower”, a senes of essays which 
is intended to serve as an Introduction to his Renaissance 
drama The essay on Savonarola contains an interesting 
discussion on modem as contrasted with ancient art. 
One is reminded in more than one passage m his wnt- 
ings of a certain chapter in Mme. de Stael’s De VAlle- 
mague (Book I, chapter 9, “De la poesie classique et 
de la po6sie romantique”) in which she treats of the 
simplicity of the ancients and contrasts with it the com- 
plexity of the modem soul which has been moulded by 
the Christian religion. Characteristically Gobineau no- 

® Begiimmg with the words '*Qiiand k vie a*est pas une 
bataiUcw 
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where emphasizes the Christian element The author 
may not entirely disagree with what Mme de Stadl says 
of the influence of the practise of Christian virtues on 
the modern personality, but he says nothing about it 
either in Les Pleiades or in the passage on the medieval 
mind m La Fleur d'Or where he speaks of its “passion 
for the infinite*' and of its “passion for transfiguring 
things in accordance with a mode superior to earthly 
conditions Gobmeau is consistent when he neglects 
the religious factor It will be remembered that the 
Essai $ur rinegaliie des Races Humaines minimized 
the importance of the Christian religion as a force in 
civilization, other factors than irreligion were, m his 
view, responsible for the decay of civilizations We have 
said elsewhere that Gobmeau was reticent except m the 
most intimate circles as to his opinion of Christianity. 
We do not find a sincere expression of his opinion on this 
subject (except to a limited extent in the Essai) m his 
writings. 

There is much that heralds Frederic Nietzsche in 
Gobineau’s attitude to religion Dr Kretzer^^ relates the 
following anecdote One day at Wahnfned, when Rich- 
ard Wagner was defending the ideas of Schopenhauer 
and the ethics of pity, Gobmeau protested that m his view 
it was a mistake in this world of misery to prefer the 
poor to the rich, the simpleton to the sage and the cnpple 
to the man who is strong and sound To an accusation 

Blearest he comes to Mme de Stael is probably in the £ol- 
lowmg passage m the essay on Savonarola m La Fleur d*Or : *'Mais le 
goat, le besom de Texpression ideale et en meme temps vraie et vivante 
eaustait en Itahe comme ailleurs, le sentiment germami^iie et chr^tien 
ne se contentait pas de Tancienne beante.** 

A. Kretzer Oraf vtm Gohneau, page cited by Seilhere 
m Le Comie de Gtdhneau et FAryamme bmtmqme. See also Bay- 
reuther Blatter 
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of harshne^ he replied that a noble nature would of its 
own accord, regardless of circumstances and independ- 
ently of precepts, show compassion and readiness for 
sacrifice To the Chnstian’s resignation and tender for- 
giveness the Count opposed the aristocratic dignity of 
file pagan who accepts uncomplainingly and renounces 
with a tinge of disdain. One cannot insist too strongly 
on the difference between Gobmeau and Richard 
Wagner.^2 

One of the most interesting characters in the novel 
is the Polish Countess Countess Tonska is the type of 
the unstable Slav. *'La femme tou)ours froide, mais 
tou;ours bouillonnante, tou)ours en revoite, toujours en 
qudte de ce qu'elle ne se flattait gu^re de trouver . 

She is a kind of adventuress but one who has sufficient 
regard for public opinion to remain respectable m the con- 
ventional sense. She has never really loved anyone but 
herself. The following quotation describes her m one 
of her serious moods when she was endeavoring to be 
sincere with herself. Not being a philosopher she was 
wont to see herself as it pleased her fancy: . en 

somme, me voil^ k bout de voie, mourant d^ennui et ne 
voyant plus k quoi me retenir, et moi, la fiertS, Torgueil, 
Taudace, passant ma vie k jouer les comedies les plus 
aventurdes, parce que je comprends tout et ne r^ussis k 

Gobiztean and ‘Warner met for tKe first time m Kmae m No- 
f‘em!}er» but tlieur £rinadshi|> dates from the second meeting xn 

Vemce in 1880. They were drawn to each other by their common 
admiration of the nor^c ^eo^Ies and their sagas The Count felt poet- 
icall^r what die German composer expressed m his music and his poem 
AMad$$ which cdlehrates die ascetic Aryan hero, who is both wamor 
and saint, ccmtaxns a sort of homage to German uid especially Wag- 
nerian music. See ALmedn, Book 1. 3d canto But Richard Wagner*! 
idea of the redemption, of humanity through art and religion is en- 
tirely foreign to our author who considered its decadence irremediable 
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§tre sincfere en rien' On m’a aim^e; je n’y tiens pas' Je 
crois & tout ce qu’il faut croire et reste mdiff^rente ' je 
me sens incapable de rien faire de vil, de bas, de vul- 
gaire, de rSver des distractions indignes en rdalitd, je 
suis la vertu, et je ne peux pourtant estimer quoi que ce 
soit de ce qui meuble la sphere d’ob je ne voudrais pas 
sortir ” Her nature was ever true to itself. She would 
repeatedly go through a certain number of characteristic 
stages without ever getting beyond them. “Mais pousser 
les choses aux demiers termes ce n’est pas le fait des 
natures qui souffrent du scepticisme ” 

This gives us the clue Countess Tonska was suffer- 
ing from scepticism as from a disease “H est impossi- 
ble”, she says in another place, “de mettre plus de bonne 
volontd, plus de resolution, plus d’obstination mSme, et 
surtont de bonne foi, dans les efforts que ;e ne cesse 
d'accttmuler pour me prendre aux choses de la vie Im- 
possible' tout me laisse froide et complbtement, dd- 
sespdrdment indiffdrente. Je n’ai jamais rdussi k avoir 
d’amour pour personne; ” She is described as having 
“le coeur grand” in spite of all her faults and it is evi- 
dent that she has the intelligence to understand what 
constitutes her inferiority. From the very beginning she 
impresses one as dissatisfied with herself. The story of 
her relationship witii the sculptor Conrad Lanze is a pro- 
found psychological study. After causing him untold 
suffering she decides to devote herself to him and in the 
end ^e learns to love him, causing their mutual happi- 
ness The very gradual change m her is traced with In- 
finite care and with great skill. Gobineau was fond of 
desoibing soul-stru^les and of noting the changes that 
can take place in personalities. This is seen in the por- 
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trayai of the Countess Tonska as well as m the behaviour 
of Louis Laudon who, after nddmg himself of the 'Vou- 
lile accumul6e sur ses sentiments” jams his uncle, the 
marquis de Candeuil (Bullet) in his retreat at Wiina, 
thus prefiguring Philippe of Sous tOetl des Barbares 
(Barrhs) and his “retraite mdthodique et f^conde” Go- 
bineau was interested m the ego and its healthy devel* 
opment On the one side he depicts the shallow person 
who has no real character because he is indistinguish- 
able from the mass and on the other he holds up to our 
admiration individuals who are striving to realize them- 
selves while doing their duty as members of a social 
group In this novel Gobineau, following in the foot- 
steps of Stendhal who had deeply influenced him, fore- 
shadowed not only the “roman a thdse” of Bourget in 
Its psychological aspect, but also the philosophical “ro- 
man de la vie inteneure” of Maurice Barrds Louis 
Laudon is not exactly like any of the characters m Bour- 
get's novels, but his essential traits are found in several. 
The following criticism of Jacques Lacretelle is difficult 
to understand “Une fois cr66s ces caract5res (those of 
Les Plilodes) changent peu, ils ne connaissent point 
de revirement. La seule figure qui n'a pas le mSme 
aspect k la fin du roman, oh elle apparaft singulidrement 
fortifi^e, est celle de Laudon ” Another critic who has 
failed to note Gobineau's interest in psychological de- 
velopment is Bulwer Lytton.^^ Sophie Tonska is a com- 

Bidwer Litton. A Nweiiy m French FtcUm (The Fortnsght- 
If Kcvsew, Septoafecrl, 1874)* ** X have knowa three or four 
Comitfiss T<mskas aad can testify to the astomshmg accuracy of the 
portrait by Count Cobineau* He could not have understood them 
better if he had lived for year* m that cavity which in other women 
IS occuped hy the heart, and m women of this type^ by the restless 
and desperate elbrts of the head to imagme the emotions of a heart 
that IS missing. But the Countess Tonska of real life does not end by 
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ple'sc character and one needs to read the story with 
great attention m order to understand her 

Conrad Lanze, the sculptor, is the sensitive artist 
w^ith all his refinement and delicate impressionability 
The author felt neither scorn nor any particular admira- 
tion for this type Lanze was an individualist and not 
interested in the mass of mankind, he wsts quite ready 
to agree with Nore's conception of the de roi ** 
Lanze is the kind of a man to whom the emotion of love 
is liable to mean largely suffering His story, the fasci- 
nation exerted on him by Countess Tonska and the man- 
ner in which he gradually becomes her slave, is inter- 
estingly related. The following speech m which he de- 
fends his choice of Ossian as a subject for a statue is 
typical of him and at the same time throws light on the 
author’s psychology and especially on his state of mind 
in the last decade of his life. He is conversing with his 
friend, Harnet Coxe To her objection “Quoi^ un 
homme de nuages’* he replies “De nuages, sans doute, 
et de nuages de couchant’ ne voyez-vous pas ce coeur 
malheureux, rempli de I’lmage des hdros et des temps 
qui ne sont plus, remph de piet6 pour un passe qui 
s’efface, poursuivant d’un regard tnste et d’une affec- 
tion douloureuse un solei! deja p^li et qui va s’^teindre 
au sein des hots m^chants d une mer impitoyable'^^ Ne 
lui trouvez-vous pas toute la noblesse, toute la grandeur 


marrying, beneath her rank, a httle German sculptor of mediocre 
genius, because he is puhngly devoted to her At least, she may make 
such a marnage — for she is capable of ever\ absurdity under heaven 
but, having made it, she is sure to repent it the next day, and to 
be as miserable as before Count Gobineau would perhaps reply to this 
objection that he has known a case in point. Probably But il yon 
undertake to draw a perfect circle and fail ir is beside the point to say 
that there are imperfect circles in nature.** 
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de Tinvincible fiddhte? II aime et li perd tout, d aime at 
il va raster seui^ II aime et il n'oufaliera jamais II aime 
et il ne s’attachera jamais k ce qui triomphe^ II aime 
et il ne veut rien savoir des qualites, des vertus, des 
mdntes, des grdces, des seductions de ce qui va rdgner, 
parce que le nouveau maitre aura pns la place de celui 
qu’ii a servi* II aime enfin et il mourra aimant tou- 
jours^” Fidelity was at once our author’s strength and 
weakness! 

Gobineau called this novel his Wilhelm Meister 
since It was the medium through which he expressed his 
philosophy of life It is probable that the author was 
influenced by Goethe's work This philosophical novel 
suffers as does that of Goethe and others of a similar 
genre from a certain want of plasticity Not all of the 
characters stand out convincingly as figures m real life 
The style of this, his most subjective work, is extraordi- 
nary by Its mixture of humor and irony with the most in- 
tense seriousness, the moods varying from friendly 
chattiness and exceeding benevolence to biting satire 
and misanthropy. We have spoken of the bitterness and 
discouragement which reflect the mood of the author m 
die last decade of his life It is remarkable to note how 
some of the principal characters who are represented as 
supenor men, are enslaved by the passion of love Gobi- 
neau considered this the “faiblesse des tmes fortes”. 
According to Prof Schemann some of the principal 
characters represent people in the Count's acquaintance 
Thus Laudon is supposed to be Rochechouart who had 
been Gobineau’s attache in Teheran and in Conrad 
Lanze are incorporated some of the traits of the German 
painter, Germann Bohn, a friend of his youth In draw- 
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mg the figure of the Englishman the author had m mmd 
several of his English friends 

Are the members of diis “pleiade'' really supenor 
beings^ Jacques de Lacretelle suggests^^ that Gobineau 
had perhaps ongmally intended to portray really supenor 
individuals, but was then hindered m this by his powers 
of observation and his ironical gift “Mais s'lls sortent 
du commun”, writes Lacretelle, "‘par la vigueur et la 
vivacitd de leur temperament, s'lls bnllent parmi la 
multitude, les Nore, les Harriet Coxe et mSme les Casi- 
mir Bullet ne sont pas des etres supdrieurs Et une 
pleiade telle que celle qui s’est formde k Burbach dis- 
paraitrait sans laisser sa trace dans Tesprit des hommes 

The difficulty, of course, lies in the definition of sup- 
eriority. Clearly the author never meant to depict a 
society of geniuses. The following passage in Terre* 
Neuve^ which we have quoted elsewhere, proves his 
conviction of relativity* “Ce n’est pas le thditre oh ils 
agissent ni les intdr§ts qu’ils remuent qui font les 
hommes grands, c’est uniquement le poids de domi- 
nation qu’ils savent faire peser sur les choses, et le 
pitre qui salt vouloir est dans son dtroite sphere plus 
dlevd qu’un potentat incertain de ses voies ” For all his 
Nietzschean trend Gobmeau’s range of sympathies was 
very wide. Liliane Lanze, who is certainly not an extra- 
ordmary person, is included among the pidiades* "Xiliane 
est passionnde pour son man et ses enfants Elle a tout 
ce qu’il lui faut, et un seul danger menace cette nature 
si ddlicate et si vive, c*est Texchs du bien et de la sdcu- 
ritd. Qu*e!Ie s*endorme trop, et la Liliane que Ton a 

Europe, ler octobre, 1925. J^cqvtts de laereteile, 

M,ommcf€r» Lies Biisadfs* 
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connue dans ces pages disparaitra peu a peu sous la 
mdnagSre epaissie, comma il arrive aux fees de se 
fondre dans le brouillard du mardcage Mais si elle con- 
tinue comma elle est maintenant, pleine de ddvouement 
pour ceux qu’eile aime, Tespnt ouvert aux grandes 
choses, pouvant admirer et hair, la petite femme de 
rOfScier obscur restera une des Pleiades et il faut 
esperer qu’il en sera ainsi ” What the author dreaded 
more than anything else v^as modern ennui Somewhere 
m Les Pleiades he says *'I1 est facheux pour les senti- 
ments tragiques que les formes de la vie modeme ne 
s’y pr^tent pas ” 

In some of its aspects Gobineau’s *‘fils de roi” con- 
ception approaches the idealism of a Nietzsche who as- 
pired to a higher humanity, but the author was always 
held back by his pessimistic philosophy, by the fatalistic 
determinism of his racial theory He was, in our opinion, 
a moralist intent upon finding a worthy ideal of conduct 
for moderns We refer the reader once more to our 
quotation \^hich begins with the words ‘'L*honnSte 
homme, Thomme qui se sent une toe We must at- 
tempt to trace Gobineau’s conception of the superior in- 
dividual. In his earlier works, m Termve and m other 
novels of his youth, his interest in the man of action is 
very apparent, it is interesting to observe the difference 
in emphasis in this later ascetic period Greatness in 
Les Pleiades is of a more spiritual kind His attitude to 
love — we shall have occasion to contrast his conception 
of love with that of Stendhal — is very different from 
what it was in Ternove. But if the representative indi- 
viduals of Les Pleiades^ the "fils de roi”, are more active 
in the world of ideas than in the world of men, which 
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fact mirrors the Count’s state of mind at the time, the 
emphasis is nevertheless on the recognition of that men- 
tal health and stamina which enables men to withstand 
the danger of disintegration which lurks in intellectu- 
alism and scepticism If the members of Les Pleiades 
do not act, one has the impression that it is usually for 
good reasons they are at least capable of acting, for 
they have not lost their enthusiasm. They live intensely 
Laudon and Countess Tonska learn to give themsehes 
to life For different reasons — in the former’s case it is 
represented as chiefly an unfavorable environment and 
in the latter one feels that it is largely a question of 
temperament ^*5, these people have failed to develop a 
wholesome emotional life It is the fact of their learning 
to live that approximates the author to Barrfes who be* 
Iieved that people should be both ** ardent et clainro* 
yant” and whose characters deliberately cultivate en- 
thusiasm by means of the “m^canique morale” of Lo- 
yola 

Gobineau’s conception of the ”homme supdneur” 
was neither the narcissism of a Chateaubriand or a By- 
ron nor the personal lyncism of Alfred de Musset and 
other romantics The “fils de roi” conception may m 
some of its aspects resemble the proud isolation of an 
Alfred de Vigny, but in its essence it has a different and 
a larger meaning 

^^See Gobiiie3ii*s unfavorable opinion of the Slav as expressed 
in tbe Bssm^ 

our tntroduction we said that whether individualism is m 
be considered romantic or not was held to depend upon the decree of 
exaltation of the sentient faculties We have endeavored to distinguish 
Gobineau also from J J Rousseau Without a doubt, the morbid 
introspection of so many waters in the early part of the mneteentli 
Century must be partially explamed by the inauence of Rousseau m 
whose Cmnfwsmm and BJvems frommeut the individual 
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The reader is invited to compare Gobineau’s 
de roi” with the main trend of Barrds* ideological tri- 
logy, In the Introduction we related our author's en- 
deavors to understand himself and to adjust his per- 
sonal prerogatives to the rights of the collectivity, to the 
Culte du Mot of Barr^s Their respective quests of the 
seif which they were equally anxious to place in the 
physical, racial and cultural environment, led to very 
different results. The authors passed through somewhat 
similar stages, but they may almost be said to have oc- 
curred m reverse order. The accentuation of Gobineau's 
individualism in his later years has a biographical ex- 
planation He was never a fervent nationalist, though 
sufficiently patriotic in his youth Barres, on the other 
hand, was finally led by his cult of the ego to a fanatic 
nationalism. 

In Sous FOed des Barbares, that “brdviaire d'dgo- 
tisme” there occurs the following justification of the 
seif: “M’etant proposd de mettre en roman la concep- 
tion que peuvent se faire de Tunivers les gens de notre 
^poque ddcid^s k penser par eux-m6mes et non pas k 
r^pdter des formules prises au cabinet de lecture, j'al 
cm devoir commencer par une dtude du Moi. . , Notre 
morale, notre religion, notre sentiment des nationahtds 
sont choses ^crouldes, constatais-je, auxquelles nous ne 
pouvons empmnter de r^jgles de vie, et, en attendant 


sold had been given an uixwozited importance and dignity The parts 
jdayed by Madanm de Stael, Seaancoor and Benjamin Constant m the 
moulding of the romantic mentality have been studied by Canzu 
iLasserre and others 

Rene Canat, tine forme dn md in stick, Pans, 1P04. 

Pierre Lasserre, Le romanitsme fren^m. Pans, 1907 

Irving Babbitt, Rmssem and RomanUctm, Hew York and 
Boston, 1950. 
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que nos maltres nous aient refait des certitudes, i! con- 
vient que nous nous en tenions k la seule reality, au 
Moi . . Le premier point, c'etait d’exister Notre Moi, 
c'est la manidre dont notre organisme rdagit aux excita- 
tions du milieu et sous la contradiction des Barbaras 
And m the Examen of the same work he says, *Xe Culte 
du Moi n*est pas de s'accepter tout entier Cette dthique 
oh nous avons mis notre ardente et notre unique com- 
plaisance, reclame de ses servants un constant effort 
C’est une culture qui $e fait par 61aguements et par ac- 
croissements, nous avons d’abord k dpurer notre Moi 
de toutes les parcelles dtrangdres que la vie contmuelle- 
ment y introduit, et puis k Im ajouter Quoi donc^ Tout 
ce qui lui est identique, assimilable; parlons net tout 
ce qui se colle k lui quand il se Itvre sans reaction aux 
forces de son instinct ” It is, according to Barrds, not 
enough for the Self to exist, it should be cultivated and 
acted upon by study and travel All this is quite m the 
spirit of Gobmeau. On the whole it impresses one as 
a development of the idea beyond where Gobmeau left it 

In the Cult of the Self our author seems to stand 
midway between Stendhal and Barr^s. Both had been 
preceded by the romantic Senancour whose psychologi- 
cal novel Obermann appeared m the year 1804, This 
work was not understood by its author's own generation, 
but became famous about a quarter of a century later. 
It is doubtful to what extent its true significance was 
appreciated at that time, but those suffering from file 
*%al du sidcle" saw reflected in it their own moral in- 
ertia, Now It IS of the greatest importance to distinguish 

Compare out Introdactum, p, 50, tke passage ossirmeiscmg 
’^Coroment excoser dies ddgmsds »a»s k savouf •** 
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both Gobmeau and Barres from the earlier writer Ober- 
mann also suffered from the disease of mteilectualism 
which these writers combat, but if he had lost his capa- 
city for action it was because he was forever preoccu- 
pied with the problem of ascertaining the meaning of 
life* Will, according to him, was dependent upon in- 
telligence, he wished first of all to understand life and 
could feel no inclination to act until he had discovered 
a reason for acting 

Gobmeau and Barres were fully as interested as 
their predecessor in understanding and cultivating the 
Self, but they took the fact of living and of self-expres- 
sion for granted Their concern was not to find a justifi- 
cation for living, but to discover the means of heighten- 
ing life One can see this in the characters encountered 
in their literary works Stendhal and such successors 
as Gobmeau and Barrds found modem life tame, especi- 
ally because of its tendency to frustrate the differentia- 
tion normal to life 

In the minds of all these thinkers of the later nine- 
teenth Century there runs the same theme All were con- 
cerned with finding an ideal for modem man All were 
aware of the disarray inevitably brought into a society 
which lacks faith When men believe nothing firmly, 
when they have neither God nor any definite inspiring 
principle, they may for a considerable time continue 
prosperous, but they cannot be healthy either as indi- 
viduals or as a group. 

We have said that Les Pleiades deals with the psy- 
chology of love. Gobmeau's attitude to love m this 
novel of his maturity is very different from what it had 
been in Ternove. There it had been hostile in that he 
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could not but regret the fact that Octave, that hero born 
to be a man of action, was kept from self-realization 
by his sentiment for Marguente That story ended on a 
tragic note One senses the author’s contempt for Oc- 
tave “Ce qui est hors de doute, c’est que Marguerite 
ne fut pas heureuse, et peut-on Tdtre k cote d’un pvgm^e 
pleurant d’avoir voulu jouer le role d’Alcide?” In 
Ternove^ then, he attacked love as the enemy of the man 
of action 

His attitude to love in Le$ Pleiades was, as we have 
mentioned, very different The following passage from 
that novel illustrates this and allows one to distinguish 
him clearly from Stendhal ‘‘Le bonheur donne k Ttoe 
rdquilibre; cette energie manque ou i! n’existe pas 
11 comble le plus bdant, le plus dpouvantable de tous ies 
gouffres, et ajoute k la puissance cette saveur vitale qui 
seule porte Thomme k agir Faute de bonheur, I’lnqui- 
6tude, le doute sont cramponnds sur leur escla^e et lui 
dtent, avec sa force, le ddsir de se grandir,” 

How does Gobineau’s conception of love, as we find 
it m Les Pleiades, differ from that of Henri Beyle ^ The 
strong resemblance which subsists despite certain strik- 
ing differences, invites a comparison of the two authors" 
It will be recalled that Stendhal favored Southern ener- 
gy and Southern passion, but the sentence in De P Amour 
“vivre, c’est sentir la vie, c’est avoir des sensations 
fortes” would have appealed equally to Gobineau, 

The love extolled m Les Pleiades is of the sort that 
Stendhal would have considered German. He writes in 
De PAmomi ”Ce sentiment est regard^ par les Alle- 
mands comme une vertu, comme une Emanation de la 
Divinity, comma quelque chose de mystique. 11 n’est 
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pas vif, imp6tueux, jaloux, tyrannique comme dans U 
coeur d'une Italienne il est profond et ressemble k Tillu* 
minisme; il y a mille lieues de a TAngleterre.” Ir 
Les PMiades Wilfrid Nore says to Harnet ‘'C'est nous 
Harriet, nous seuls qui sentons reellement, qui savons ce 
que nous voulons, qui avons appris k souffnr, qui souf- 
frons beaucoup, mais aussi nous qui pouvons etre tr^ 
heureux^ Ne le pensez-vous pas*^ N'avons-nous pas h 
plenitude de nos ames^ ce qm est fragile et transitoirc 
ne nous appara!t-il pas comme il Test en effet, mepris- 
able et ne sentons-nous pas en nous que si nous aimons 
ce n’est plus seulement parce que la nature qui est k 
Tentour le r6ciame de nos sens, mais parce que nos 
coeurs ont quelque chose de divin et de superieur k la 
nature?” It is a kind of mysticism Does it not seem as 
though feeling love to be a virtue must imply a strong 
vital instinct^ 

The difference between the respective viewpoints 
of Gobineau and Stendhal m this question is more one of 
degree than of kind. Fabnce del Dongo in La Chartre- 
use de Parme is at one time in despair because of his 
fear tiiat he will never know the “partie noble et in- 
teliectuelle de Tamour”. A curious passage in De 
f Amour helps one to understand Stendhal’s viewpoint. 
‘*»Les gens du Nord ont peu de vie* voyez la lenteur de 
leurs mouvemente. Le dolce far menie des Italians, 
c’est le plaisir de jouir des Emotions de Ttoe, molle- 
ment ^tendu sur un divan, plaisir impossible si Ton court 
toute la joumde k cheval ou dans un droski, comme 
TAnglais ou le Russe. Ces gens mourraient d’ennui sur 
un divan II n’y a rien k regarder dans leurs toes.” 
Gobineau favored the man of action. His was, accord- 
ing to Stendhal’s definition, a northern temperament. 
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Les Pleiades must surprise many readers since its 
viewpoint seems, especially at first sight, to differ pro- 
foundly from that of Akrivie Phrangopoulo, In that nou- 
velle Gobmeau manifested an admiration for simplicity 
which seemed to imply a distrust of individualism and a 
respect for tradition not easy to differentiate from the 
position of Maurice Barr^ We have said that in Akn- 
vie the author idealized one type of womanhood and m 
Harnet Coxe another The artist's enthusiasm for the 
simple maiden of Naxos should not be mistaken for the 
philosopher's view of life Some further quotations will 
serve to clarify the difference between the two thinkers 

Gobmeau's acute social sense makes him appear to 
be very close to Bairds In his Troisieme RSpublique. 
he inveighed against ‘Ta France factice cr6de par la 
centralisation” and against the political influence wielded 
m the capital by adventurers and others who were in- 
tellectually uprooted He refers to this type as ”ce dd- 
racind”^ This passage resembles another, equally pa- 
triotic, m the Revue Provmciaie which we quote m the 
preceding chapter These passages are, however, some- 
what misleading. Gobmeau was never a really fervent 
nationalist, though some of his writings, especially those 
of his youth, show a patriotic spint. 

It seems opportune to insert as a complement here 
a quotation from Ottar Jarl to show wherein he diverges 
from Barrds. *‘Enfin, perpdtuellement prdoccupd de sa 
personnahtd (it is a question of the Aryan warrior) et 
de ce qui s’y rapporte d'une fa^;on directe, il n'est pas 
matdnellement patdote, et n'eprouve pas la passion du 
del, du sol, du heu ou il est nd II s’attache aux dtres 
qu'il a toujours connus, et le fait avec amour et fidd- 



Iite; mais aux choses, point, et il change de province 
et de climat sans difficulte C*est la une des clefs du 
caract^re chevaleresque au moyen ^ge et le motif de 
I*indifference avec laquelle I'Anglo-Saxon d'Am^nque, 
tout en aimant son pays, quitte aisement sa contree na- 
taie, et, de meme, vend ou echange le terrain quhl a 
veqn de son phre Indifferent pour le genie des heux, 
TArian Germain Test aussi pour les nationalites, et ne 
leur porte d'amour ou de haine que suivant les rapports 
qua ces milieux inevitables entretiennent avec sa per- 
sonne ” This circumscribes the passages m La Troisieme 
Repuhlique and La Revue Provmciale It prevents us 
from carrying the analogy with Barres too far 

It is evident that Gobmeau made far less of pa- 
triotism and in particular of the cult of the soil, which 
would indeed have been impossible to reconcile with his 
racial theory The contradiction between the two pas- 
sages IS, however, more apparent than real Without 
being extremely patnotic he would have welcomed pub- 
lic leaders in the capital with more understanding of the 
character of the different provinces and with more sym- 
pathy towards their respective needs. Although the pas- 
sage just quoted concerns a certain human type, the 
**guerner aryen”, it can nevertheless be said to apply 
to the Count's philosophy as a whole. He admired in- 
tellectual independence, but esteemed especially those 
individuals who were m addition public-spmted and 
able to combine with it a measure of patriotic, or to be 
exact, regional responsibility He was like Barr^ a 
convinced regionalist and traditionalist 

His cult of the past was less extreme than that of 
the representative French nationalists of today, but he 
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was no less than Tame and Barr^s interested in the old 
communal and municipal liberties of the provinces 
threatened by Parisian bureaucracy, and concerned with 
the preservation of the traditions of the different regions 

The sense of Ottar Jarl which treats of the Aryan 
family seems to accord with Barrds’ idea that the indi- 
vidual is a mere link in the chain of the generations, but 
this should not deceive one as to the fundamental differ- 
ence The physiologically mhented traits were the im- 
portant thing to Gobmeau Locality, where people lived 
and with whom they were associated otherwise than by 
ties of blood, were accessones His sense of cohesion 
was neither with the soil nor with the landscape, but 
with the Ar>^an race. Thus, curiously enough, it was his 
race-mysticism that saved him from the narrowness of a 
BarriSs Gobmeau believed m defending regional tradi- 
tions since, in his opinion, progress was impossible with- 
out continuity, but for superior minds he reserved the 
privilege of transcending provincial and national boun- 
daries 

Gobmeau has given the clearest expression to the 
idea of the master-mortality in ‘‘Savonarole”, the first 
part of his ^'Scenes Histonques de la Renaissance"\ It 
IS the most Nietzschean passage in Gobmeau Pope 
Alexander VI is justifying his conduct (he is responsi- 
ble for the murder of her husband Alphonse) to Lucrecia 
Borgia, duchess of Bisaglia “ . Vous allez amsi, 

Lucrdce, dinger mes Etats, TEglise et le monde Je 
vous sais digne de comprendre la valeur d’une pareille 
tiche Croyez-moi Renoncez k des pieurs indignes 
de vous, par cela seul qu'ils sont inutiles Songez I la 
gloire de votre maison, a Tavenir de nos dtaMissements, 
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et que toute considdration disparaisse devant une ambi- 
tion SI tttile Sachez ddsormais que pour ces sortes de 
personnes que la destinee appelle a dominer sur les 
autres, les regies ordmaires de la vie se renversent et 
le devoir devient tout different Le bien, le mal, se 
transportent ailleurs, plus haut, dans un autre milieu, 
et les mdrites qui se peuvent approuver dans une femme 
ordinaire deviendraient chez vous des vices, par cela 
seul qu’ils ne seraient que des causes d’achoppement, 
de mine. Or, la grande loi du monde, ce n’est pas de 
faire ceci ou cela, d'eviter ce point ou de counr a tel 
autre, c'est de vivre, de grandir et de d^veiopper ce 
qu*on a en soi de plus energique et de plus grand, de 
telle sorte que d'une sphere quelconque on sache tou- 
jours s’efforcer de passer dans une plus large, plus 
adr6e, plus haute Ne Toubliez pas Marchez droit de- 
vant vous Ne faites que ce qui vous plait, en tant que 
cela vous sert Abandonnez aux petits espnts, a la 
pidbe des subordonnds, les langueurs et les scrupules 
. These were words to put into the mouth of this 
pope; It is doubtful to what extent the author meant 
these pnnciples to apply as general pnnciples of conduct. 

Of this work which was wntten also in the Stock- 
holm period, in 1876, Edouard Schurd in Gobineau et 
le genie de la Renaissance {Precurseurs et RivolUs) 
speaks as follows: *‘Ici nuUe theorie, mais la vivante 
Evocation d’une des grandes 6poques de Thistoire avec 
quelques visions de po%te« Si ce livre n"est pas un 
drama seloa les lois du Thdatre, c*est une oeuvre unique 
en mn genre, le tableau complet et vivant d"une des 
plus grandes pdriodes de Thistoire, le miracle d"un devin 
et d*uii pofete — en un mot, une creation de gdnie/' 
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JLa Remd$sanc 0 has been looked upon by some as a 
palinode It is certain that the racial idea is very much 
in the background, but there is nothing in this work of 
Gobineau the artist that contradicts his theory The the- 
onst probably had no part m the work, but, m portray- 
ing the greatness of that epoch, the author could quite 
conceivably have been thinking of the Aryan blood re- 
maining m the Italian peninsula m Schur6 has given 
us an able study Gobineau's Renaissance^ is, m his 
view, a valuable corrective to the materialistic philosophy 
of Hippolyte Tame for whom “vice and virtue are na- 
tural products like sugar and vitnol “ He praises Gobi- 
neau for giving us of that period a picture in which mo- 
rality and religion, politics and art are each apportioned 
their share and are seen in the right perspective. The 
great individuals come to dieir own The work could be 
compared to a great mural fresco. 

Michel-Angelo and Vittoria Colonna are given a 
prominent place in the drama and rightly, for these two 
“added to the incomplete principle of renascence by art 
that of regeneration by the soul ” What, indeed, had been 
the aim of the Renaissance^ Its invention of humanism 
and hellemsm had been accompanied by grave errors 
“La Renaissance crut pouvoir apphquer Tart et la 
beautd, comme un v6tement de luxe, sur sa vie fdroce et 
corrompue pour se rendre forte et belle. De ces 

seems to be cortc^boraced by a passage m the atucle Ci 
qm u passe en Aste^ page 24 (published with another essay Vinsiinci 
en Prance in the Cahters labres, S7 Avenue Malakoif, 
Paris, 192%) where Gdbineau says 'X’ltahe a du aux Nomands de 
Sicile, de pouvoir tendre les bras auz Hohenstau£Fen et a ces Normands 
dde a da son ^clat et sa grandeur, . , Cest au sang germam^ue 

et nen qu’au sang gemamque, que ie grand receptacle dei nations voya« 
geuses a dd sa prosp^me** We do not reproduce the entire passage. 
These two essays did not appear m print in the a»thor*s hfe^tune. 
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tyrans platoniciens, ces condottidres dilettantes, ces pr6- 
iats erotiques, ces peintres athees de la Vierge et du 
Christ, ces humanistes, valets de pnnces crimmels, ne 
parlant que de Tite-Live et de Plutarque, d6clamant sur 
Brutus et Caton. De la enfin la banqueroute morale, 
sociaie et politique de cette civilisation, ou un faux 
heilenisme recouvrait un christianisme hypocrite ” 
Michel-Ange and Vittoria Colonna were exceptional in- 
dividuals By their ‘'conscious and active faith in the 
immortal principle of the soul, m its infinite powers” 
they rose above their environment and transformed 
themselves “Ils se renouveldrent de fond en comble par 
refSuve mystdneux de la vie interieure, par la puissance 
du sentiment et de la volonte ” 

We have, in another chapter, spoken of the 
similanty in spirit between some of the writ- 
ings of Gobineau and those of Andr6 Gide 
and Joseph Conrad Count de Gobineau resembled 
the novelist Conrad in his ideas and attitude to life, m 
the themes he chose for literary expression and at times 
even in his technique. Both were aristocrats. It may be 
said that to some extent Conrad did for the savage East 
what Gobineau had done for the civilized East Both 
understood Orientals In a short story entitled The Re^ 
turn Conrad expressed, as Gobineau had m Les Pleiades^ 
the theme of Bordeaux’ Peur de Vivre Other stories 
in that collection entitled Tcde$ of Unrest recall some of 
the stories in Gobineau’s Nouvelles Asiatiques. We give 
here two parallel passages, one taken from Les Pleiades 
and the other from Conrad’s The Return in order to 
illustrate the similanty between them. 
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Les Pleiades 

Livre II, Chapitre 6, page 
178. 

The GenneviUiers Couple 
"'Dans le monde on Testi- 
mait; son nom appelait na- 
tureilement Tdloge On 
n*aime gudre, nulle part, les 
temperaments fougueux, 
amoureux fous de la vdnte, 
qui la cherchent dans des 
chemins pen battus De tels 
caract^res ont Tair de croire 
et de faire entendre que les 
lieux communs ne les con- 
tentent pas; ils blessent les 
amours-propres Gennevi- 
Uiers ne blessait personne 
. * . Sa femme eprouvait 
pour iui une sympathie 
affectueuse. Comme il sou- 
tenait constamment et en 
bons termes les opinions in- 
contestees dans le milieu oh 
il vivait, elle etait persuadee 
de sa valeur et en etait fihre. 

. . Mais on se tromperait si 
Ton ailait croire qu’il ex- 
istat ici de Tamour. Jamais 
rien de semblable ne s’dtait 
montrS chez eux, m avant ni 
depuis leur manage ils 
avaient associd leurs for- 
tunes et leurs situations 
d^un plein consentement et 
sur f avis et l^mcitation des 
deux families Ils auraient 
eu grand tort de s'en repen- 
tir et s’en gardaient bien; 


The Return 

fay Joseph Conrad, page 120. 
(Tales of Unrest) 

Alvan Hervey and his wife. 

“He considered himself 
well connected, well educa- 
ted and intelligent Who 
does not^ But his connec- 
tions, education and intel- 
ligence were strictly on a 
par with those of the men 
with whom he did business 
or amused himself. He had 
married five years ago At 
the time all his acquaint- 
ances had said he was very 
much in love, and he had 
said so himself, frankly, be- 
cause It is very well under- 
stood that every man falls 
in love once m his life — 
unless his wife dies, when it 
may be quite praiseworthy 
to fall m love again The 
girl was healthy, tall, fair, 
and sn his opinion was well 
connected, well educated 
and intelligent She was 
also intensely bored with her 
home where, as if packed in 
a tight box, her individual- 
ity — of which she was very 
conscious — had no play. 
She strode like a grenadier, 
was strong and upright like 
an obelisk, had a beautiful 
face, a candid brow, pure 
eyes, and not a thought of 
her own in her head. .... 
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toutes les combinaisons pre- 
vues s'6taient jusqu’alors 
admirablement r^alisees 
Genneviliiers avait h^rite 
d"un oncle et Lucie d’une 
tante, et de belles successi- 
ons se pr6paraient encore 
des deux c6tes sans en- 
combre probable Les deux 
dpoux ne se genaient pas, 
ils ne se taqumaient pas 
Ils avaient les mSmes godts, 
les plus moffensifs du 
monde Faire des visites, en 
recevoir, 6tre a Pans I'hiver, 
r^te dans quelqu*une de 
leurs terres, puis en voyage, 
ils n’lmaginaient rien d’au- 
tre; Tors, ils se trouva- 
ient bien ensemble, et se 
prdf^raient mutuellement a 
tons les hommes et a toutes 
les femmes de leur connais- 
sance, qui, d’ailleurs, viva- 
lent exactement comme eux, 
renfermds dans les mSmes 
horizons La passion, Tem- 
portement, le trop, en quoi 
que ce fdt, on ne savait ce 
que c’$tait dans cette vertu- 
euse maison, et Tamour c'est 
le trop En revanche, il faut 
aussi Tavouer, on ,s’ennu- 
yait quelquefois Ordinaire- 
ment, on languissait; c'est 
le lot du bonheur modeme, 
et y rien changer serait im- 
possible. Quelque chose de 
fort et de famyant doit Stre 


After their marriage they 
busied themselves, with 
marked success, in enlarging 
the circle of their acquaint- 
ance Thirty people knew 
them by sight, twenty more 
with smiling demonstrations 
tolerated their occasional 
presence within hospitable 
thresholds, at least fifty oth- 
ers became aware of their 
existence They moved m 
their enlarged world amongst 
perfectly delightful men and 
women who feared emotion, 
enthusiasm, or failure, more 
than fire, war, or mortal dis- 
ease, who tolerated only the 
commonest formulas of com- 
monest thoughts, and recog- 
nized only profitable facts. 
It was an extremely charm- 
ing sphere, the abode of all 
the virtues, where nothing 
is realized and where all 
joys and sorrows are cau- 
tiously toned down into 
pleasures and annoyances. 
In that serene region, then, 
where noble sentiments are 
cultivated m sufficient pro- 
fusion to conceal the pitiless 
materialism of thoughts and 
aspirations, Alvan Hervey 
and his wife spent five years 
of prudent bliss unclouded 
by any doubt as to the moral 
propriety of their existence 
She, to give her individual- 
ity fair play, took up all 



niai6 k la \ie, si i’on veut 
qu*elle ne devienne pas 
atone Qaand les Romams 
avaient a se garder des 
Samnites, des Sabins, des 
Osques, des Umbres, et de- 
fendaient contre ces voisins 
conjures, non leur vie, non 
leurs biens, mais Texistence 
nationale, mais les dieux de 
la patne, certes, ni les Fa- 
bius, ni les Marcellus ni les 
Servihus, ni la gens Marci- 
enne ne s’ennuyaient ni ne 
languissaient, Quand le mo- 
yen ige, se montant la t6te 
allait jouer sang et fortune 
dans les d^eits lointains de 
la cote d'Asie De- 

scendons encore; quand k 
defaut de Tamour de la citd, 
de la foi rayonnante, de 
Tambition du premier rang, 
les generations dechues, 
mais non compldtement en- 
ervees, se laisserent rouler 
dans les divertissements ma- 
cules et les esperances folles 
du dernier sidcle, il y eut de 
la violence, force expirante, 
k ces excds de soupers, k ces 
turbulences philosophiques, 
mais, de nos jours, les nches 
n’ont plus rien k vouloir ; ils 
peuvent courfiser k leur gre 
les vanites de situation ; Tor- 
geuil de caste est trop haul 
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manner of philanthropic 
work and became a member 
of various rescuing and re- 
forming societies patronized 
by and presided over by 
ladies of title He took an 
active interest in politics; 
and having met quite by 
chance a literary man — ^who 
nevertheless was related to 
an earl — he was induced to 
finance a moribund society 
paper It was a semi-politi- 
cai, and wholly scandalous 
publication, redeemed by ex- 
cessive dulness, and as it 
was utterly faithless, as it 
contained no new thought, 
as It never by any chance 
had a flash of wit, satme, or 
indignation in its pages, he 
judged it respectable e- 
nough, at first sight After- 
wards, when It paid, he 
promptly perceived that up- 
on the whole it was a vir- 
tuous undertaking 
Thus Alvan Hervey and his 
wife for five prosperous 
years lived fay the side of 
one another In time they 
came to know each other 
sufficiently well for all the 
practical purposes of such 
an existence, but they were 
no more capable of real in- 
timacy than two animals 
feeding at the same manger, 
under the same roof, in a 
luxurious stable. His long- 



plac6 pour leur petite taille; 
ils n'ont point de fanatisme 
religieux, xls sont trop hon- 
n6tes gens pour Tambition 
^chevelde, trop justement ti- 
mords pour la debauche, ce 
n'est pas de la passion que 
de craindre pdriodiquement 
la torche allumde de la cana- 
ille; ils se remuent un pen 
entre le tapissier, la lingSre, 
le fabncant de voitures, la 
marchande de modes, pa- 
yent des notes et s'ennuient 
II n'y a pas de th€one, si 
spirituahste qu’elle soit, qui 
puisse les tirer de 1^.” . . 

. . Comme les femmes ont 
un sentiment plus d61icat 
que leurs dpoux, elles subi- 
ssent plus compldtement 
aussi les consequences de 
cette situation- Lucie s'ennu- 
yait done specialement, et, 
sans y rien comprendre, 
souffrait du vide dans lequel 
elle etait plongee Elle 
n’eprouvait d'enthousiasme 
pour rien et n'admettait 
gu^re un pareil 6tat de 
rame ” 


mg was appeased and be- 
came a habit; and she had 
her desire — the desire to 
get away from under the pa- 
ternal roof, to assert her in- 
dividuality, to move m her 
own set (so much smarter 
than the parental one); to 
have a home of her own, 
and her own share of the 
world's respect, envy and ap- 
plause They understood 
each other wanly, tacitly, 
like a pair of cautious con- 
spirators m a profitable plot; 
because they were both un- 
able to look at a fact, a sen- 
timent, or a belief, other- 
wise than in the light of their 
own dignity, of their own 
glorification, of their own 
advantage. They skimmed 
over the surface of life hand 
in hand, in a pure and frosty 
atmosphere — like two skill- 
ful skaters cuttmg figures on 
thick ice for the admiration 
of the beholders, and dis- 
dainfully ignoring the hid- 
den stream, the stream rest- 
less and dark; the stream 
of life, profound and un- 
frozen.” 


It is clear that the aim of the two authors was similar. 

Gobmeau was, in our opinion, a moralist m search 
of a worthy ideal of conduct for modems He was con- 
cerned with the health and vitality of individuals as well 
as of the social group. The ultimate value of Maurice 
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Bairds' narrow nationalistic idea, from which the Count 
was preserved through his race-mysticism, may be doubt- 
ed since nationality, as we know it, may be relatively 
ephemeral For all his inconsistencies and his regretta- 
ble pessimism there is m Gobineau's work an element 
which could be characterized as forward-looking and m 
line with the modem spirit and modem problems* Before 
Barr5s he was interested m the qui ne subit pas”, 
that is to say, m a healthy and thoroughly sound indi- 
vidualism. 
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CONCLUSION 


Aside from the Essai sur Vlnegalite des Races Ha- 
maines and its supplement dealing with language we 
have traced in Count de Gobmeau's work two mam cur- 
rents of vitalism On the one hand we found an indi- 
vidualism which showed, so to speak, before Nietzsche a 
Nietzschean trend and on the other, in his traditionalism 
and regionalism, a social vitalism These two tendencies 
are obviously contradictory one is reminded of Octave 
de Temove, his creation, who is described as being 
‘‘petri d' 616 ments multiples'' 

In his social vitalism Gobmeau stood at a consider- 
able distance from both De Maistre and Savigny, with- 
out ever becoming a nationalist he may be said to have 
approached in some of its aspects the Philosophy of 
Maurice Bairds ^ 

Gobmeau, whose objectivity m the nouvelle and in 
his books on travel has been so much admired, was m 
his individualism aggressively subjective, he there fore- 
shadowed the Personalism or Perspectivism of Frederic 
Nietzsche and could, in fact, be considered a precursor 
of various forms of pragmatism Like Bergson, from 
whom his racial determinism rigidly distinguishes him, he 
believed in intuition ^ 

Our author seems to stand midway between Stendhal 
and Nietzsche Like Merimde and Stendhal he worship- 
ped the man of action, extolling above everything else 
energy and strength of character. Paradoxically, m one 

^Gaulois, 19^7 Maisrice Barr^ in zn. article 

tJm -muvem hvre de (Mtneau { La Tmts/^me Repubitque . ) show* 
his appreaation of Gobmeau 

2 This IS apparent, for example, m Aknpte Rbrangopoah 
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gifted as he was, he always found artistic or intellectual 
excellence a little suspect " We recall his admiration 
for the Condottieri of sixteenth Century Italy Notwith- 
standing the pessimism and despair expressed m his 
work on the races the author was a voluntarist and this 
astonishing fact could with difficulty be explained other- 
wise than by a strong vital instinct We saw that although 
Gobineau was led to substitute an individual hierarchy 
for his original ethnic one, the concept of race never 
ceased to dominate his thought. 

In the Essai which vigorously denounced the folly 
of the “^galitaires*', we have his strongest attack on eigh- 
teenth Century rationalism whose abstract notion of 
man he contemned The vitalism of this work which 
compares societies to biological organisms, which attri- 
butes to each race a special instinct and sees ethics as a 
part of Natural History, which indeed inclines to per- 
ceive everything in terms of biological processes, is 
sufficiently apparent A further corroboration of our 
thesis IS furnished by his philosophical essay on lan- 
guage, the Memoire sur dwerses MmifestaUons de la 
Vie Individuelle which is clearly vitahstic This essay 
contains an interesting theory of truth in advancing 
which the author borrowed a concept from biology. 

Both m History and Religion Gobineau tended to be 
pragmatic The historian defended his impressionistic 
method m the Histmre des Perses, we mentioned his 
strictures on the dispassionate use of the intellect While 

® Hams on June 1 Otfe, 1Z62 he writes to iws elder daughter '''Quant 
atoE Grecs, je vcm ies abandonne tons ensemble et en masse, sanf 
Fl’thagore Le reste, ce sent des artistes ec nen de 
jpas assez** (Quoted b> Ludwig Schcmann in Qmlim xum 
GohnemX Vol II, p $67 
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subjectivism seemed to predominate, we did not claim 
consistency for him; it is evident that he wavered more 
or less, his position at any time depending upon whether 
the ^‘Instinct Vital” or the '‘Instinct de Connaissance” 
was in the ascendant 

It IS perhaps m his attitude to History and Religion 
that he most clearly revealed himself We posited that 
our author’s work might find an explanation m an over- 
powering feeling of the vanity or transitonness of all 
things and m a compensating search for some permanent 
pnnciple, in a striving for a hold m the perpetual flux 
of phenomena Gobmeau admired m societies, civiliza- 
tions and state-systems the capacity to endure He re- 
alized that here as elsewhere it could only be a question 
of relative permanence “ . . il n’est pas dans la nature 
d’aucun fait de durer k perp^tuit6 ” . il faut recon- 

naltre comme une v6rit6 de dogme que toute thdone 
politique, existant ou en puissance d’exister, apporte 
avec elle un germe de realisation II est plus que proba- 
ble qu’elle sera essayee et pour cette raison tout sys- 
tems pratique contient en lui un germe grossissant de 
mort rapide et il est certain qu’il va tomber 

The Latin peoples were, in his opmion, the least 
well endowed to live. In France, especially, political 
regimes were liable to this ephemeral character he de- 
precated. It IS there he saw best exemplified and in all 
parties without exception the “instmct revolutionnaire” • 
“Quel que soit le motif ou le pretexts, Tmstinct est le 
mime, c’est de detniire de fond en comble.” 

^ These qaotaiaoxis md the following one are taken from IrT*^ 
sitncf KevoluU&ftmtre en France (See Ce qui se passe en As*p). 
Ohiei^ Iibres, Pan$, 192$ 
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Count de Gobmeau’s interpretations of French His- 
tory resembled those of Hippolyte Taine m the Origmes 
de la France Coniemporame Both deplored the pro- 
gressive weakening of local autonomy m the provinces 
due to centralization. In their eyes the French Revolu- 
tion had merely continued this process, serving but to 
make the tyranny of the state the more effectual* 

Our author's religion was rather intricate and many 
factors must be taken mto account if one wishes to 
understand it Students of Gobineau owe much in this 
as m other matters to the intelligent and sympathetic 
study of his German biographer, Ludwig Schemann. 
There is probably some truth m the latter’s opinion that 
the author had two religions, one for himself and another 
that he was willing to reveal to the public, but this tends 
to simplify the matter unduly. In religion as in other 
questions there were conhicts in his mind; his religion 
consisted of necessity m a compromise or rather in a 
senes of compromises between conflicting tendencies 

One should remember, m the first place, that Gobi- 
neau was brought up m the Roman Catholic faith which 
made a great appeal to the child's sensibility and imagi- 
nation. There remained traces of this influence to the 
end in spite of all the vicissitudes of a life-time of 
thought Owing to the devotion of his sister Caroline, 
the Abbess of Solesmes, with whom he kept up an in- 
teresting if, at times, difficult correspondence, he con- 
tinued some degree of contact wife Roman Catholic 
thought and feeling. For all he had said m the Bs$ai 
he came in his maturity to appreciate the cultural sig- 
nificance of Roman Catholicism. Both in the first part 
of the Histeire tfOUar Jari and m fee Infeoduction to 
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Savonarola {La Fleur d^Or) he shewed how well he 
understood the rdle played in the Middle Ages by the 
monks and the bishops and their importance for Euro- 
pean culture Professor Schemann quotes the following 
passage from a letter he received from Jacques de Bois- 
joslin *Tour Toqueville, comme pour les Frangais 
d’alors, comme aussi bien pour Bossuet ou Voltaire, une 
religion 6tait un dogme k croire ou k ne pas croire, une 
morale a suivre ou a ne pas suivre Pour Gobineau, une 
religion etait Tefflorescence supeneure ou Tinspiration 
latente d'un ensemble d'lnstitutions civilisatrices II avait 
dit dans VEssaiy que le Chnstianisme n’est point civih- 
sateur, son domaine ^tant tout entier moral et indivi- 
duel. Aussi se d^clarait-il catholique, sans bien definir 
s*il 6tait chrdtien ” What militated the most against his 
adherence to Chnstianity was his racial theory which 
could not possibly agree with a religion claiming uni- 
versality Not only the idea of a universal religion, but 
also Christian ethics were m reality in flagrant opposi- 
tion to his vitalism The Essai considered religion to be 
racial, religious inclinations reflected temperament ‘Xa 
religion se combine d'aprSs T^tat ethnique” This, how- 
ever, he supplemented by the significant statement: 'Xe 
catholicisme Iui-m8me condescend a se plier, quant aux 
d6tails, aux instincts, aux id8es, aux gofits de ses fiddles ” 

Now Gobineau felt himself to be an Aryan He be- 
lieved that he was descended from Scandinavian pirates 
— this he developed in Ottar Jarl — and went at times 
so far as to claim descent from Odin It is clear, at any 
rate, that Christian humility and humanitarianism did not 
accord with his character Certain passages in the His- 
ioire des Perses and in Ottar Jarl prove his marked 
sympathy with the tendency of primitive Aryans to feel 
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the divinity as a part of themselves It was his essential 
paganism that separated him from Richard Wagner with 
whom he had in common a love for Nordic peoples and 
sagas In this connection it is interesting to learn from 
Frau Elisabeth Forster that her brother, Frederic Nietz- 
sche, took a keen interest in the fact that Gobineau in a 
conversation with Wagner had shown a strong opposition 
to the spirit of Parsifal ® To Cosima Wagner our author 
wrote on June 15th, 1881 “Dites au maltre combien je 
lui suis attache de coeur et d’ame et qu’il est le premier 
Chretien du ler au 2e siScle que je retrouve mais . 
Bref, on reste ce qu’on est et je suis plus Germain qu’il 
ne consent a I’Stre Les hdros dtaient mddiocres sur 
I’humanitd et je n’ai pas le courage de les en biamer ” 

Gobineau’s remarks on religion m his letters to his 
sister vary from an almost complete submission to 
Catholic doctnne to an independence of thought which 
could lead one to believe him a freethinker Certainly 
the following statement in a missive bearing the date of 
April 15th, 1874 could give one pause in a writer who 
wished to be regarded as a “bon catholique” . “Je n’ai 
aucune espSce de tentation ni d’envie de m’adr,esser a 
Dieu, je dis au Dieu conqu a la maniSre chrdtienne, plus 
qu’au Dieu con9u a la manidre bouddhiste, plus qu'a 
Odin, plus qu’a Jupiter maximus optimus Ce sont des 
genres de conception que je suis portd a croire toutes 
vraies, toutes fausses, suivant les temps, suivant les 
lieux.” 

Gobineau inclined to pragmatism, he was inter- 
ested in all religions and studied more than one deeply 
and sympathetically It is certain that he deemed illu- 

®X>«s Leben Friedrich Nietzsche’s, Volume II, page 886 
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Sion necessary to life and that he estimated any faith, 
be it never so inept, preferable to living entirely with- 
out faith® 

Gobmeau was not an atheist. With his panpsychism 
he came close to a sort of pantheism He believed 
strongly in the immortality of the soul and showed to the 
end of his days the mentality of one who has been rear- 
ed as a Roman Catholic As a man of tradition and as a 
histonan with the viewpoint of a social vitalist, he was 
drawn to espouse the cause of the Church whose useful- 
ness as a social organism, as a force making for disci- 
phne, he recognized Conservatism and the hatred he 
bore his epoch appear, in the end, to have been of para- 
mount importance Thus he wrote his sister on February 
I3th, 1874. “Tu as raison, je n’ai jamais comptd parmt 
les libres penseurs et ne le serai jamais Au contraire, 
je serai toujours comptd parmi les catholiques et, au 
besom, je communierais en grande pompe au haut des 
tours Notre Dame pour qu’on le vlt mieux. Sais-tu pour- 
quoi? C’est que je hais ce temps-ci et je ferai T im- 
possible pour ne pas Stre avec lui ” 

When Alexis de Toqueville, pointing out the obvi- 
ous inconsistencies between the teachings of the Essca 
and the doctnnes of the Church, ventured to impugn 
our author’s orthodoxy, he defended himself with vigour 
and eloquence, though hardly convincingly since he ne- 
glected to discuss the vexing question of inequality. 
There is, at any rate, no doubt that he wished to be con- 
sidered a sincere Roman Cathohc. “Suis-je homme k 
flatter une opinion qui me sembierait fausse^ Est-ce 

^ Les Rehgxms ei les Pbdosophtes dans L'Asu Centrale, page 19}. 
See passage begimimg “Toutes les religious sont sujettcs k doxmer * .** 

Quoted m CSbapter XU, p 138 of the present work. 
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que cela me ressemble^ . Non, si je dis que je suis 
catholique, c’est que je le suis Dans la dernidre perfec- 
tion^ Assurement non, et je le regrette, et je d6sire 
que cela soit un jour, quand je dis catholique, c’est 
catholique tout h fait, coeur et intelligence, et si je cro- 
yais comme vous que mes opinions historiques y font 
disparate, je les abandonnerais a Tinstant Sans doute, 
j'ai ete philosophe, hdgelien, athde Je n*ai jamais eu 
peur d'aller au bout des choses Cest par cette porte 
finale que je suis sorti des doctrines qui ouvrent sur le 
vide pour rentrer dans celles qui ont une valeur et une 
densite . One realizes, especially after reading this 
reply to de Toqueville dated November 29th, 1856 that 
Gobmeau’s attitude in religion was more than an in- 
tellectual pragmatism An instinct seems to have pre- 
served him from that nihilism to which his thought, if 
followed to Its logical conclusion, would necessarily have 
brought him 

Gobineau is a link between early romantic philoso- 
phy, between that represented, for instance, by Schellmg 
who opposed Anschauung (intuition) to Verstand (intel- 
lect) and later vitalists such as William James, Nietzsche 
and Bergson These latter three were all, in varying de- 
grees, pragmatists James and Bergson believed in the 
freedom of the will. Clearly our author, with his racial 
determinism, is closer to Nietzsche 

Aside from Schellmg, it was Tieck, Novalis,® 

'^Ludwig Schemazm Has quoted these passages in Quellen zum 
Leben Gohtneauh (See GohtnecaCs Stellung zu Keltgton, Chrtstenfbum 
itnd Ktrcbe) 

® As a young man GoHineau read Novalis with enthusiasm, as we 
know from early letters to his sister which have been preserved in the 
Gobineau collection at Strasbourg His faith in intuition may derive 
partly from this source 
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Holderlin and the Schlegels who, in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth Centuries did the most to spread 
romantic ideas The influence of this German center 
must be reckoned as more considerable than that of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau These romantics generalized vitalis- 
tic principles, they were enemies of the “Aufklarung,"’ 
believing m intuition and glorifying life and spontaneity, 
which they opposed to cold intelligence Eighteenth 
Century rationalism was the chief object of their attack 
It is manifest that our author had much in common with 
them, but the analogy should not be carried too far. 
The ideas of Tieck and Novalis as to the spontaneity of 
genius were quite foreign to him Gobmeau believed 
in classical restraint and discipline and reacted strongly 
against the 'lyrisme personner' of the romantics His 
position both as a philosopher and as a literary theorist 
and critic was original and the word vitalism seems most 
adequately to describe his tendencies 

It IS important to distinguish Gobmeau from that 
other influential precursor, J J Rousseau, to whom must 
be assigned a place m the vitalistic current of thought 
We contrasted their respective types of individualism 
In view of the fact that these two thinkers were both, 
though in differing degrees, vitalistic, both anti-intellec- 
tual and hostile to urban civilization, it is curious tiiat 
they should, after all, have stood at opposite poles from 
each other Rousseau must, despite his rationalism, be 
counted among the vitalists, not only for his faith in in- 
stinct, but because of the importance he attached to the 
individual soul. 

We observed in Count de Gobmeau fully as much 
as in the eighteenth Century enthusiast for the “homme 
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de la nature” a preoccupation with the question of the 
right relation of the individual to the state Both mani- 
fested in different ways the psychology of revolt One 
senses in Gobineau^s Aryanism which limits the capa- 
city for freedom to this one race, that it may betray a 
subconscious feeling that government is chiefly for oth- 
ers Nevertheless we found in the theme of the ideal 
Aryan greater realism than in Rousseau's notion of the 
'"natural man” For it was Gobineau who said 
"L'homme est V animal mechant par excellence” The 
following passages of the Essai^ develop further the 
theme of the moral superiority of Aryans “Celle des 
Aryans ne reside pas dans un developpement excep- 
tionnel et constant des qualites morales, elle existe dans 
une plus grande provision des prmcipes d'oh ces quah- 
t6s decoulent” “L'Arian est done sup6rieur aux au- 
tres hommes, pnncipalement dans la mesure de son in- 
telligence et de son dnergie, et e'est par ces deux fa- 
cultes que, lorsqu'il parvient k vaincre ses passions et 
ses besoms mat6nels, il lui est 6galement donne d'arri- 
ver a une morality mflniment plus haute, bien que, dans 
le cours ordinaire des choses, on puisse relever chez 
lui tout autant d'actes repr6hensibles que chez les in- 
dividus des deux autres esp^ces inf6rieures ” 

Rene Berthelot has traced the theory of instinct 
from Shaftesbury, Hutcheson and Rousseau to Jacobi, 
Tieck and Novalis, it was easily recognizable in the 
utilitarian garb it assumed m the writings of Adam 
Smith and Thomas Reid The romantic philosophers m 
Germany had this theory of instinct in common with the 

^Essat mr Vlnegaltte, Volume II, page 363 

Berthelot Un Komanttsme Uithfane (Tome II, Pans, 
1913), Troisifeme Partie, page 119 
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Scottish psychologists “ , nous voyons comment cette 

psychologie de Tinstmct esthetique et moral a 6t6 Tune 
des engines de la philosophic romantique par ce qu’il 
y a en elle d’anti-mtellectuahste et d’anti-utilitaire. Et 
nous touchons les points de contact qu'il y a entre la 
psychologic romantique et la psychologic dcossaisse, 
psychologies qui, sur d’autres points, apparaissent bien 
61oign6es I’une de Tautre, puisque Tune d'elles se donne 
comme une apologie du sens commun, et que Tautre 
aboutit a une apotfaeose de Tart Ce qui se retrouve 
dans la psychologie des romantiques et dans celles des 
Ecossais, chez Jacobi, Tieck ou Novalis et chez Adam 
Smith ou chez Reid, e’est Topposition radicale entre la 
spontan6it6 de Tinstinct, du sentiment interne immediat 
et le raisonnement mtellectuel ou le calcul utilitaire ” 
Our author was closer to the Scottish theonsts than to 
the German romantics But it is clear that all, without 
exception, sponsored intuition or spontaneous instinct 
which they set over against the cold or utilitarian opera- 
tions of reason The Scottish philosophers maintained 
that each living species had its own particular instinct 
and that the instinct of man differed in nature as well 
as m degree from that of animals, M Berthelot has 
pointed out how closely this resembles Bergson's dis- 
tinction between animal instinct and human intuition 

Gobineau carried the idea beyond the point it had 
reached with the Scottish psychologists According to 
his view, not only did each living species have an in- 
stinct of its own irreducible to that of any other, but each 
race within the human species was endowed, at least m 
Its original pure state, with an instinct as definite This 
is a far cry from the abstract notion of man entertained 
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by Jean Jacques Rousseau and from the rationalism of 
the ‘‘categorical imperative” of Immanuel Kant 

In their respective ways both Gobineau and Rousseau 
were convinced that man had fallen from his primordial 
high estate, but while both writers were dissatisfi- 
ed with their respective epochs and given to idealizing 
earlier ages, the styles of these two men, equally in re- 
volt, were very different An immense distance neces- 
sarily separated Rousseau with his plebeian philosophy 
and tranquil ideal from such an aristocrat as Count de 
Gobineau whose chief quarrel with the modern spirit 
was its lack of ardour Rousseau had rebelled against 
the abuses of the “ancien r 6 gime” and the artificiality of 
eighteenth Century society The principal objects of 
our author’s attack were eighteenth Century rationalism 
with Its sequel the levelling-trend and modem scepticism 
and intellectual dilettantism 12 

Gobineau’s personality undoubtedly revealed, as we 
have stated, the disposition of the defeated nobility in a 
democratic age, one thinks of Baudelaire and Villiers de 
ITsle Adam^^a ^nd earlier still of Alfred de Vigny and 
Chateaubriand As for his ideas of race, one may count 
among his intellectual ancestors Count de Boulamvilliers. 

Undoubtedly our author would have agreed with such an ad- 
vocate of ”the strenuous life” as President Theodore Roosevelt 

It IS a curious coincidence that these two thinkers should have 
successively inhabited the Chateau de Trye near Gisors in Normandy. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau resided there one year (1767-1768) under the 
name of Renon as the guest of Prince Conti and the tower in which he 
wrote the second part of his Confessions still stands Count de Gobi- 
neau acquired the castle in 1857 He lived there at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian War and was then Conseiller General for Chaumont 
en Vexm 

12a Xhe Contes Cruels are m their spint related to tendencies in 
Gobineau’s writings 
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Our author is an interesting personage of an age of 
transition; the appeal he makes to widely differing 
groups at the present time is astonishing Adaptation 
was for him always a difiScult thing, his was a restless 
soul, essentially a nature m conflict There was incon- 
sistency between his individualism and his traditional- 
ism, his artistic temperament and his Aryan hero-ideal, 
between his paganism and his endeavors to be a good 
Roman Catholic, his love of France and French letters 
and his low estimate of Greco-Latm civilization He 
never became completely reconciled to democracy which 
he knew to be inevitable 

There is some justification in the opinion of Mau- 
rice Lange who liked to refer to Gobineau as a *Teodar' 
and an “Emigre a rint6neur'' with rancour in his soul, 
but his medievalism has certainly been exaggerated. 
What is really important is that he was a modern with a 
message for moderns This ‘Teodal’* attempted to adapt 
the ideals of a chivalrous age to his epoch He con- 
ceived the possibilty of a modern knighthood to extend 
to the intellectual sphere 

Gobineau with all his heart hated the prosy “Nous 
ne descendons pas du singe, mais nous y aliens*' he 
once said and one may gauge from this grim sarcasm 
and from other sayings the depth of his pessimism, and 
realize his poignant regret at the passing of human 
idealism He regretted the “ardeur feodale” and the 
spirit of adventure and conquest of the age of explora- 

In this connection see Gobinean’s poem Amcdn and the under- 
standing preface by Countess de la Tour Our author never <iuite for- 
gave the great Cervantes for having excited laughter at the expense 
of a de roi” See Bayreuther Blatter VU and Robert Dreyfus 
La Vte ei les fropheitei du Comte de Gobineau^ p 21 
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tion Modern life was despicably tame “Je prendrai les 
fl6aux dans toute Tetendue vraie ou fausse qui leur est 
attribute et je demanderai settlement si, an milieu des 
plus grands desastres, on est vraiment bien malheureux 
quand on est si vivace^ Vit-on nulle part que le serf 
opprime, le noble depouille, le roi captif aient jamais 
tourne de desespoir leur demi^re arme centre eux- 
mSmes^ II semblerait que ce qui est plus vraiment a 
plamdre, ce sont les nations deg6n6r^es et b^tardes qui, 
n'aimant rien, ne voulant rien, ne pouvant rien, ne 
sachant oit se prendre au sem des accablants loisirs 
d*une civilisation qui d6clme, consid^rent avec une 
mome indulgence le suicide ennuy6 d’Apicius Were 
men not happier then, after all, even if one considers 
their life in its worst aspects^ 

Our author was strongly under the illusion of hu- 
man individuality What he admired so greatly in the 
Germanic freeman of the Middle Ages was his insistence 
on his “droit personnel” The passages in the Essai sur 
rinegalite des Races Humaines, treating of Anglo-Saxon 
as distinguished from French ideas of honor, will serve 
to illustrate this viewpoint further “L'honneur avait 
ete jadis chez les nations arianes, 6tait presque encore 
rest6 pour les Anglais et mSme pour les Allemands une 
th6one du devoir qui s’accordait bien avec la dignit6 du 
guerrier libre On pent m^me se demander si, sous ce 
mot d'homeur^ le gentilhomme immediat de TEmpire et 
la tenancier des Tudors ne comprenaient pas surtout la 
haute obligation de maintenir ses pr6rogatives person- 
nelles au-dessus des plus puissantes attaques Dans 
tous les cas, il n’admettait pas qu’il en dht faire le sacn- 

Volume II, page 481 
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fice k personne Le gentilhomme frangais fut, au con- 
traire, somm6 de reconnattre que les obligations strictes 
de Thonneur Tastreignaient k tout sacnfier a son rox, 
ses biens, $a liberte, ses membres, sa vie Dans un de- 
vouement absolu consista pour lui Tid^al de sa qualite 
de noble, et, parce qu’xl etait noble, il n'y eut pas 
d'agression de la part de la royaute qui piit le relever, 
en stricte conscience, de cette abn6gation sans bornes 
Cette doctnne, comme toutes celles qui s'615vent k 
Tabsolu, ne manquait certainement pas de beaute ni de 
grandeur Elle etait embellie par le plus brillant cour- 
age; mais ce n'etait reellement qu'un placage germani- 
que sur des idees imperiales, sa source, si Ton veut la 
rechercher k fond, n’etait pas loin des inspirations 
semitiques, et la noblesse fran^aise, en Tacceptant, 
devait k la fin tomber dans des habitudes bien voismes 
de la servihte 

Like Maurice Bairds, and in a not dissimilar man- 
ner since It was accompanied by a keen social sense, Go- 
bmeau stood for an aggressive individualism Like the 
author of the Tnlogte du Moi he commanded people to 
be themselves. The Count was, like many another think- 
er, distressed to observe the loss of values in so many 
spheres resulting from modem intellectual tendencies 
Relativistic thinking has become the fashion, but one 
may indeed have misgivings as to the ultimate effect of 
scepticism on men Gobmeau saw that modern life, 
especially in urban centers, was not wholesome, that it 

Essof, Voliane 11, page 485 See also on page 477, the passage 
commencing ”La contnme feodale . , The question of the meaning 
of honor preoccupied Gobmeau it is the central theme of OtUr Jfftl, 
as Robert Dreyfus bas shown. See his Yte et Prophetm du Comte de 
GoUnem, page 5X7 
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tended to destroy the bases of moral life so that both 
the individual and the social body suffered There are 
others besides him who have not been able to view the 
spineless dilettantism of a Renan or a St Beuve with 
equanimity In some respects Gobineau resembles 
such a modem American wnter as Joseph Wood Kratch 
who IS similarly tormented by the problem of decadence, 
and who appears to be equally impressed with the phe- 
nomenon of modem ennui and despair In his philoso- 
phical novel Les PlSiades our author, in a sentence con- 
cerning “les sentiments tragiques” expresses a thought 
that corresponds closely to the point of view of Mr. 
Kratch m The Tragic Fallacy 

We are all of us caught in the dilemma which Mr 
Kratch designates as the “paradox of humanism” Shall 
we live biologically, as animals, or shall we, fostering 
individualism, live as completely as possible as human 
beings’ To what extent is the dispassionate use of the 
intellect safe and healthy for the individual and for the 
society of which he is a part’ 

Gobineau was a relativist, but of a peculiar sort; 
his type of relativism resembled somewhat that of Mau- 

The delicate question of Renan’s supposed debt to Gobineau 
has been treated by Jacques de Lacretelle m the Revue de la Sematne 
(July 21st, 1^22) Gobineau’s accusation of plagiarism, which Sche- 
mann sustams, seems groundless in view of the fact, pomted out in 
this article, that Renan’s Ort^tnes du langage which appeared m 1857 
was but an amended and amplified reproduction of a study on the same 
subject that had been published in a periodical in the year 1848 The 
Essat sur Vlnegaltte des Races Humatnes was not pubhshed all at once 
the first two volumes appeared in 1853 and the last two in 1855 
What similanty there is between the two works may be explained by 
the fact that the authors wrote on related topics and nearly at the 
same time so that they could have used the same sources or documents 

The Tragic Fallacy is one of the chapters in The Modem 
Temper by J W Krutch New 'S'ork, 1929^ 
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rice Barrds, in both cases it seems as though an at- 
tempt had been made to make relativistic thinking a 
healthy procedure In each case the great command 
was ^^be yourself” For Gobineau the self was more 
than a fiction He would not have been capable of speak- 
ing, like Jules de Gaultier, of “la fiction du moi” He 
wished the independent spirit of the medieval knight, or 
something like it, to inspire the life of even the intel- 
lectual 

As a pragmatist our author did not regard illusions 
as necessarily weak; it would seem, indeed, that m order 
to be m a position to decide as to the value or justifi- 
ability of an illusion one would have to be acquainted 
with the person and his circumstances Although the 
scientific spirit requires of its devotees a willingness to 
move from one hypothesis to another, is it not true that 
all of us, including the most scrupulous scientists, take 
something for granted as a basis upon which to live^ 
Could It not be maintained that for many science itself 
becomes a kind of religion^ 

Gobineau must be said to have been insufSciently 
aware of the importance and meaning of modern eco- 
nomic trends He had very little sympathy with modern 
industrialism. The Voyage a Terre-Neuve shows his 
horror of the narrow mercantile spirit of the inhabi- 
tants of New Foundland, a spirit he would have found 
equally characteristic of New England, 

The author was wont to interpret everything raci- 
ally, to the neglect of the important factor of environ- 
ment. Certain passages of the Essai on the subject of 

article Modern Kmghibood {Vntty, CliicagQ, April 6th, 
192S} defended a narrowly intellectualistic viewpoint rather dia^erent 
from the spirit of Gobmean. 
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Chinese and Celtic psychology are, in this connection, 
very interesting The Celtic peoples, in Gobineau's opin- 
ion, represented a blend between the white and the 
yellow races, with predominancy of the former Chinese 
civilization, on the other hand, the product of the yellow 
race, could not have come about without some admixture 
of Aryan blood The Hindu, finally, was a composite of 
Aryan and negroid strains It is interesting to compare 
a passage on the subject of China occurring m the first 
volumei^ with the end of the third chapter of Book V 
where it is a question of the ancient Gauls 20 of the 
Chinese he writes '^Si cette multitude jaune est paisi- 
ble et soumise, c’est k la condition de rester, k tout ja- 
mais, priv6e des sentiments Strangers a la plus humble 
notion de Futility physique Sa religion est un r6sum6 
de pratiques et de maximes qui rappellent fort bien ce 
que les moralistes genevois et leurs livres d’6ducation se 
plaisent h recommander comme le nec plus ultra du 
bien, r6conomie, la retenue, la prudence. Tart de gagner 
et de ne jamais perdre La politesse chmoise n’est 
qu’une application de ces principes C’est, pour me 
servir du mot anglais, un cant perp^tuel, qui n'a nulle- 
ment pour raison d'etre, comme la courtoisie de notre 
moyen tge, cette noble bienveillance de Thomme libre 
envers ses egaux, cette deference pleine de gravit6 en- 
vers ses superieurs, cette affectueuse condescendance 

Essat sur Vlne^altte , Volume I , page 482 
^^Essat, Volume H, page 180 (Book V, Cwthsafitm Buropienne 
semtffs^e, Chapter IH) Compare also Volume II, page 123 the passage, 
", , la creature hmdoue, supreme expression du g6nie anan mele au 

sang noir, et ceux (les ^garements) de I’esprit chmois, type de la race 
jaune amm^e par une infusion blanche.*' 
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envers les mf^rieurs,^^ ce n’est qu^un devoir social, qm, 
prenant sa source dans rdgoisme le plus grossier, se 
traduit par une abjecte prostemation devant les supdri- 
eurs, un ridicule combat de cer6monies avec les egaux 
et une arrogance avec les inferieurs qui s'augmente dans 
la proportion oil decroit le rang de ceux-ci La politesse 
est ainsi plutdt une invention formaliste, pour tenir 
chacun a sa place, qu’une inspiration du coeur.” By the 
“moraiistes genevois*’ the author may have meant Jean 
Jacques Rousseau as well as the Calvinistic pastors We 
have referred to the similarity of his reaction to Swiss 
democracy and respectability to the viewpoints of both 
Andr6 Gide and Joseph Conrad In view of these quo- 
tations Gobineau’s pragmatism might seem surprising, 
but pragmatism has appeared in many different forms 
It has, for instance, been used by revolutionaries no 
less than by reactionaries It is not necessarily prosaic 

In the following passage of the Essai Gobineau 
writes about the Gauls “Les sens ni Tesprit n’y sont 
plus 6tonn6s par aucune tendance au sublime L'ambi- 
tion humaine y est toujours insatiable, mais de petites 
choses Ce qu'on y appelle /omr, Sire heureux, se r6- 
duit aux proportions les plus immediatement mate- 
rieiles Le commerce, Findustrie, les moyens de s*en- 
richir afin d’augmenter un bien-Stre physique rdgle sur 

21 Ck)iint de Gobmeau seems to have bred up to this ideal Among 
others we have the followmg testimony from his elder daughter, the 
Baroness Gnidencrone (see L Schemann, Quellen und Vntermchungm, 
Volume I, page ^96) *‘Mon pke dtait d’un caractke extr&nent gai, 
il parlait presque toujours sur un ton de plaisanterie; il ^tait aussi 
aimable, aussi courtois dans rmteneur de la famiHe qu*en presence 
d*^trangers Je ne l*ai jamais vu sans fagon , . Pour ceux qm ne 
savaient pas la vaste etendue de ses connaissances et la profondeur de 
sa pensee, il avait Papparence l^glre et superficielle d"un grand Seigneur 
du temps de Louis XV, rien n’est plus exact. Il en avait le physique 
diegant, les manikes anstocratiques, PextrSme politesse . . /* 
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les facult^s probables de consommation, ce sont la les 
sdneuses affaires de la varidtd blanche et jaune ” 

Never was there a greater interest m the Orient 
than at the present time In view of the many endeavors 
to understand Eastern psychology and wherein it differs 
from the mentality of the West the following passage's 
cannot fail to interest “Ainsi, profonddment distinctes 
dans leur nature, les deux grandes vandtds mdtisses ont 
dtd au-devant de destmdes qui ne pouvaient pas I’dtre 
moins Ce qui s’appelle duree de force active, intensitd 
de puissance, rdalitd d’action, la victoire, le royaume, 
devait ndcessairement, rester un jour aux dtres qui, 
voyant d’une manidre plus etroite, touchaient, par cela 
mSme, le positif et la rdalitd, qui, ne voulant que des 
conquStes possibles et se conduisant par un calcul terre 
h terre, mais exact, mais precis, mais approprid ngou- 
reusement k I’objet, ne pouvaient manquer de le saisir, 
tandis que leurs adversaires noumssaient principale- 
ment leur espnt de bouffdes d’exagdrations et de non- 
sens . Pour les philosophes asiatiques, se soumettre 
au plus fort, ne pas contredire qui peut vous perdre, se 
contenter de rien pour braver en sdcuritd la mauvaise 
fortune, voiia la vraie sagesse Les penseurs de 
rOccident ne donnent pas de telles legons ^ leurs disci- 
ples Ils les engagent h savourer I’existence le mieux et 
le plus longtemps possible La haine de la pauvretd est 
le premier article de leur foi Le travail et I’activitd en 
forment le second Se ddfier des entratnements du 
coeur et de la tdte en est la maxime dommante. j'ouir, 
le premier et le dernier mot ” This is interesting and 
not without significance for the understanding of the 

Essof, Volume H, page 180. 
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Count’s personality Here again one sees cause for a 
conflict, for during his life in Persia he had gained both 
insight and a sympathetic understanding for Oriental 
lhought.23 

If we now recur to the vanous definitions of vital- 
ism which we gave in our Introduction, it seems very 
apparent that Gobineau’s philosophy was vitalistic, since 
it was opposed to mechanism It must be admitted 
that as a determinist Gobineau was less vitalistic than 
Henri Bergson, the author of Creative Evolution But 
our author believed that “life had its origin and support 
in some principle that is neither matenal nor organic ” 
For him chemical and mechanical processes were not 
sufficient in themselves to account for growth and evolu- 
tion He believed in intuition and his panpsychism, for 
which we have evidence in his letter to his sister of 
October 20th, 1869 , 2 S is comparable to the hylozoism of 
Schelling Vitalism is relativistic, slighting general truth 
in favor of individual truths Gobineau was a pluralist, 
for one cannot be deceived by the monistic formula 
found m the Mimoire sur diverses Manifestations de la 
Vie Individaelle , he considered ideas to be expressions 
of race This may partially explain his pragmatism 

German romantic theory, as we have said, owes 
much to certain scientific hypotheses of a vitalistic trend. 
These romantics and vitalists must acknowledge as an- 
cestors the animism of G E. Stahl and the vitalism of 
the school of Montpellier. They resembled the early 

^ See also the footnote on page liS of Chapter HI of the present 

work 

See Introduction, page 10 on Gobmeau’s panpsychism and m 
the footnote the defisuaon of mechanism m the Funk and Wagnall’f 
dictionary 

See our Introduction, page 10 
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vitalistic theorists in glorifying ‘‘life” which they saw as 
an unconscious spontaneity superior to mechanical ne- 
cessity and finalistic reasoning and opposing it to cold 
intelligence Gobineau could not have lived in his 
epoch without undergoing to some extent romantic in- 
fluencies 2® 

We discerned vitalism m his opposition to eigh- 
teenth Century rationalism embodied in the Essat^ in his 
theory of racial instinct, his cult of energy, his intui- 
tionism and panpsychism, his anti-mtellectualism, sub- 
jectivism and pragmatism, his theory of language and 
his theory of truth His faith in immortality could be con- 
sidered indicative of a strong vital instinct The follow- 
ing fine passage in La Fleur expresses the author's 
conviction of the immortality of everything spiritual 
“Au sem de ce qui nous entoure comme en nous-mdmes, 
se mamtient une continuelle antithdse entre ce qui 
semble et ce qui est C'est pourquoi la mort de toute 
chose, au lieu d'dffe la fin de cette chose, n'est rien que 
le commencement de son appropriation a de nouveaux 
etats C'est une loi inviolable II en r^sulte la perma- 

Gobmeau’s individualism could be related to romantic 
revolt, caution is to be recommended in tbe use of the term "romantic” 
to designate his philosophy as a whole Romanticism does not ade- 
quately cover all of his tendencies For one thmg, his mdmdualism 
was restrained and combined with a remarkable social sense, so that 
It IS clearly differentiated both from the egotism of Stendhal and from 
the attitudes of such romantics as Chateaubriand and Byron In the 
literary essays of his early period where he attacked the personal 
lyricism of the romantics, he showed a fine scorn for the "mal du 
siecle/* The choice of the term vitalism to describe Count de Gobi- 
neau’s viewpoint seems more than justified when one takes into account 
his pragmatism and other pre-Nietzschean tendencies and the vitalistic 
theories found in the Essat sur Vlnegahte des Races Humasnes, the 
Memotre sur dtverses Mamfestattons de la Yte Indtvtduelle and in his 
writings on social and historical subjects See Chapter IV, p 14 and 
footnote 

Quoted by L Schemann in his Btographte^ Vol 11, p 67 9 
m a footnote 
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nence de I’essence intelUgente dans ce monde et la 
nature du r 61 e que cette essence y est venue jouer, c’est 
par elle que ce qui apparalt tient de ce qui fut et que 
le Present renfemie S la fojs des parties apprdciables du 
Passd et de I’Avenir ” 

Throughout his thinking life our author was in 
quest of a permanent pnnciple Successively he gave his 
faith to such concepts as Race, the Family and the Indi- 
vidual m all of which he sought the ideal. He never 
abandoned the racial idea which continued to be basic 
in his thought, but fortunately there was something to 
mitigate his pessimism The favorite concept of the 
Mimoire sur diverses Manifestations de la Vie Jndi- 
viduelle had been the “individual sporadic being”. As 
we know from Les PUtades his interest centered finally 
on die idea of an dlite of superior individuals. To some 
extent the historian who had been gripped by the battle 
of the races, gave way to a psychologist who watched 
with fascination the ethnic struggle within the indi- 
vidual himself. One seems to read somedimg like that 
between the lines m that interesting letter of Gobineau’s 
to Count Prokesch von Osten which we quoted on the 
third page of Chapter IV It would be a natural de- 
velopment since purity of race was clearly a matter of 
the past and the author’s favorite Aryan was fighting a 
losing battle As a component of the complex modem 
mdividual the racial factor continues to be of some im- 
portance. 

There is vitalism in Gobmeau’s admiration for 
the man of action and m his conception of the “fils de 
roi” who conquers himself and, in a sense, prefigures the 
Nietechean superman. There is in Gobineau more than 
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a hint of the distinction between master and slave mora- 
lity 28 Vitalistic also was his sympathy with the ''hardi- 
esses*' of Oriental thinkers so obviously irreconcilable 
with the rational discipline characterizing Western 
thought No less vitalistic was his marked weakness for 
Oriental impulsiveness he studied with the keenest de- 
light the slavery of the Persians to the “premier mouve- 
menf'and one thinks of Stendhal and his “chers Italiens " 
Gobineau's ideal of love, which would have been classed 
by the latter with German mysticism, showed a remark- 
able capacity for illusion and could therefore be con- 
sidered vitalistic. 

The author was interested in the phenomenal diver- 
sity of life and his receptivity to Eastern influences dur- 
ing his sojourn in Persia was extraordinary; one should 
not, however, exaggerate the influence of Oriental mys- 
ticism In his poem BSowulf as well as in the Memoire 
sur diverses Manifestations de la Vie Individuelle he 
expresses unmistakeably his distaste for the Buddhist 
concept of Nirvana, he would not have been found 
among the adherents of Keyserlmg 

In our third and fourth chapters we studied Count 
de Gobineau's vitalism in two important aspects his 
individualism on the one hand and on the other his so- 
cial vitalism expressed in traditionalism and region- 
alism 29 In the former he resembled Nietzsche and in 
the latter he came, notwithstanding his comparative lack 

28 See the quotation from La Kenamance, Chapter IV, p 211 of 
the present work 

29 These tendencies are obTiously contradictory, our author was 
so much an individualist that he found it difficult even to identify 
himself with an aristocratic caste His sarcasm did not spare those 
who in his day represented French anstocracy 
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of patriotism, fairly close to some of the ideas of Maurice 
Barrds 

It IS not without interest to compare Gobineau with 
Renan, who had an equally aristocratic viewpoint and 
who was also far from blind to the importance of the 
racial factor m History A great difference between 
them was that Renan expected great things from an aris- 
tocracy of the intelligent and could hence be optimistic 
about the future. We quote from a letter of Renan to 
Gobmeau dated June 26th, 1856,^^ where he gives his 
opinion of the importance of race "Xe fait de la race 
est immense k Torigme, mais il va toujours perdant de 
son importance, et quelquefois, comme en France, il 
arrive k s’effacer compldtement Est-ce Ik, absolument 
parlant, une decadence^ Oui certes, au point de vue de la 
stabilite des institutions, de Tonginalite des caractkres, 
d’une certame noblesse dont ;e hens pour ma part le 
plus grand compte dans Tensemble des choses humaines 
Mais aussi que de compensations ^ Sans doute, si les 
616ments nobles meles au sang d'un peuple arnvaient 
a s^effacer coraplktement, alors ce serait une avilissante 
egalite, analogue a celle de certains etats de TOrient et, 
k quelques dgards, de la Chine Mais c^est qu’en r6alite 
une trds petite quantitd de sang noble mise dans la cir- 
culation d’un peuple suffit pour Tennoblir, au moms quant 
aux effets historiques c'est ainsi que la France, nation si 
compldtement tombee en roture joue en realite dans le 
monde le rdle d'un gentilhomme” This makes the 
difference between their respective viewpoints sufficient- 
ly clear, 

^^'Edmxmd Burke^ die lush statesman and orator of the eight- 
eenth Century has probably given, the clearest expression of the theory 
of social yxtahmi 

iudwig Schemann, Golnneau*s Rassetmerk, pp 54-S7 
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Although Gobmeau was scarcely a typical romantic, 
he may be said to have exhibited some of the charac- 
teristics of romantic revolt which has at different times 
and with different individuals, assumed different forms 
In his traditionalism our author approached Barrds whom 
he resembled also m the difficulties he experienced m 
reconciling what he deemed the rights of the individual 
with collective interest In the case of Barres the victory 
was finally with a rather narrow nationalism Gobmeau, 
m his later years, developed a disdainful individualism 
which tended to cut him off from intellectual currents 
and other developments of his epoch This individual- 
ism, however, foreshadowed Nietzsche's 

What does this vitalistic tendency which so mani- 
festly dominates Gobineau's work signify as to his per- 
sonality^ Our author, indeed, took the fact of living for 
granted, he was not, like Senancour, the author of 
Obermann, troubled with the problem of the meaning of 
life He was quite willing to live without knowing any 
reason for living But is not the fact that he was for- 
ever bent upon heightening life, significant^ There is 
something in this preoccupation that arouses one's sus- 
picions Surely Mr J W Krutch would see in it a sign 


The passages m Nietzsche most suggestive of a possible influ- 
ence by Gobmeau are found in the following works Zur Genealogre 
der Moralf Me>rgenrote, Frohhche Wtssenschaft, Jenmts von Gut und 
BdsCi Dte Ketntgung der Rasse In spite of the fact that Nietzsche 
did not name Gobmeau, there is absolutely no doubt of his having been 
acquainted with his works and mspired by them Frau Elisabeth 
Forster-Nietzsche remembers having read the Essar sur l*lnegakte des 
Races Humatnes to her brother in one of the two winters, 1875-187^ 
or 1877-1878 See also A Riehl Fr Nietzsche, Der Kunstler und der 
Denker, Dr Kretzer, Gobmeau, Nietzsche, ChamberUtn m Frankfurter 
Zettung of July 22nd, 1902 A Drews Nietzsche* s Fhtlosophie 
(Heidelberg, 1904) L Schemann Gobmeau’ s Rassenwerk, pp 157- 
158 
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of lowered vitality Was not the intellectual career of a 
Nietzsche explicable on the grounds of nervous inval- 
idism^ Count de Gobineau showed, particularly in his 
later years, by abundant signs, that he lacked complete 
mental health He was what the French call “un grand 
nerveux” During most of his life he had been accus- 
tomed to great suffenng, both mental and physical 

The last years of his life the author spent in Rome, 
occupied chiefly with sculpture He had separated from 
his wife and younger daughter In Rome he had an in- 
teresting circle of friends and there his brilliancy as a 
conversationalist was appreciated He was saddened 
and rather bitter, owing both to his failure to gain rec- 
ognition and his ruined diplomatic career A telegram 
from Duke Decazes, then minister of Foreign Affairs, 
informed him m February, 1877 of his premature re- 
tirement He did not return to France, but left Stock- 
holm for Rome In these last years he made occasional 
visits to the Wagners m Bayreuth and to the Countess 
de la Tour in Chameane in Auvergne His health was 
not good The climate of Rome did not agree with him 
and he suffered in addition from a disease of the eyes 
When Gobineau died in Turin on October 13th, 1882 
he was almost unknown In judging Gobmeau's work 
one must take into consideration the scope of his influ- 
ence on modern thought and whether this influence is 
likely to be enduring. Since the author had influence 
m such varied directions one feels inclined to answer 
the question in the affirmative In his own country, 

de Gobuacau’s re|>utation as a charming society-man 
was an additional jbtmdrance to recognition m literary or scientific 
circles, A lively sense of tumor and, among intimates, an irr^ressible 
gaiety and youthful spirit made the cbarm of bis personality He 
kept this to the end 
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through his traditionalism and regionalism, he had a 
share in forming the mentality of the present nation- 
alist group, paradoxical as this may seem We endeav- 
ored to show®^ how very natural and inevitable is the 
refusal of these nationalists to recognize Gobmeau On 
the other hand, it is certain that our author was one of 
the thinkers who most profoundly affected the person- 
ality of Frederic Nietzsche and the import of this is 
incalculable The importance of Nietzsche’s message in 
the lives of the present generation on the European con- 
tinent, in England and America is impossible to esti- 
mate. We approximated Gobmeau to Harris who, how- 
ever, differed sufficiently from him owing to his cult of 
the soil Paul Bourget, m his greater appreciation of the 
racial factor, came somewhat closer to the Count’s phil- 
osophy For good or for evil, Gobmeau has increased 
racial consciousness and this, again, is not a small mat- 
ter. 

The question presents itself why was Count de 
Gobmeau so little appreciated m his life-time and what 
accounts for the present Gobmeau cult^ This has spread 
from the Gobmeau society at Freiburg,^^ founded m 
1894 by Professor Schemann under the auspices of the 
Wagnenans, Philip von Eulenburg and Hans von Wol- 
zogen, to France and to other countries Our author owes 
his fame largely to Richard Wagner In 1853 the Count’s 
wntmgs made but little stir and he was disavowed by 
such thinkers among his countrymen as had taken the 
trouble to study his ideas His friend and patron Alexis 
de Toqueville was jarred by the pessimism and apparent 

See the admirable study of this question by Robert Dreyfus in 
Vie H Fropbetm du Comte de Gobmeau 

S5|Jreiburg im Breisgau, Germany 
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fatalism of the Essai sar l‘InSgcdtti des Races Hammnes. 
Seventy years later Gobineau is accepted m intellectual 
circles as a great wnter and many in France as well as 
in other countries appreciate his importance as an in- 
Suential thinker This phenomenon is comparable to 
the resuscitation of Henri Beyle (Stendhal) 

It is true that in certain groups Gobineau is valued 
as a litterateur rather than as an ideologist The objec- 
tive and slightly ironic gift of this conteur who was, for 
his epoch, singularly free from romanticism appeals to 
admirers of Menm6e In his conversation and as a story- 
teller the Coimt was very French Once, indeed, it had 
seemed difficult or even impossible to rehabilitate this 
“Alceste du patriotisme” in his native country The two 
great obstacles were his attitude to Latin peoples and 
Greco-Latin civilization and his compromising entangle- 
ment with Germany There is now, however, every 
likelihood that he will come fully into his own While at 
first he was cautiously introduced in France as the au- 
thor of the psychological nouvelles Mile Irnois and 
AdSMde, the Souvenirs de Voyage and the Nouvelles 
Asiatxques, there are now defenders of his thought in 
his own country as well as in Germany. 

An interesting thing to observe is that Gobineau 
appeals to different groups in different countries Thus, 
while in Germany he has the support of conservatives 
it IS in France more particularly members of the Left 
that he interests. Romain Rolland is one of his greatest 
admirers and M Hemot has wntten articles in his 
praise The philosophy of Gobineau, m a somewhat 
modified fom, suited exactly the self-confident and ex- 
pansive mood of the young German Empire after 1870. 
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On the other hand, at the close of the world-war Gobmeau 
was a revelation to the younger French generation Many 
a European thinker has been inclined to account both for 
the growth and progress of the German empire and for 
Its final defeat in 1918 with the aid of gobinistic con- 
ceptions 86 In France a writer of his talent could, once 
he was known, easily make fnends among those who 
were enemies of nationalism and free from Germano- 
phobia His rather weak patriotism, his scorn for the 
rdgime of Napoleon III87 and his understanding of Ger- 
man and British mentality were, if anything, a recom- 
mendation in that group. The very “espnt frondeur” of 
the internationalists in France would make for his suc- 
cess there 8® 

Gobineau’s theories have been used for purposes 
of propaganda by different cliques It suited his Ger- 
man supporters to forget the passages in the Essat which 
did not accord with their assumption of racial superi- 
ority. But for the fact that the Count refused steadfastly 
to modify the pessimistic conclusion of his work on the 
races, his ideas would have been used largely by sym- 

6® See Leon Deffoux, tes Ongines du Gobmtsme en Allemagne, 
Mercure de France, Pans, 1925 

When, at the moment that an opportumty for a diplomatic 
career oj^ered itself, Gobmeau sacrificed his legitimist convictions and 
ralhed to Napoleon HI , practical considerations may have played a 
part, but It IS certain that it was his sincere conviction that France 
needed a strong hand He accepted Bonaparte in the same spirit that 
animates today many supporters of Mussolini 

38 Gobmeau has found supporters m France among conservatives 
as well as among hberals Among the early members of the Gobmeau 
Veremigung were Paul Bourget, Edouard Schure and somewhat later 
Albert Sorel Among his admirers durmg his life-time should be men- 
tioned Theodore de Banville, Barbey d’Aurevilly and M^rimee, Baron 
Seilh^re has published several stupes on Gobmeau and has shown, 
especially, a great interest m the relationship between him and Nietz- 
sche Among eminent anthropologists there are in France Jacques de 
Boisjoslm and Vacher de Lapouge and m Germany Otto Ammon. 
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pathizers with the viewpoint of our Southern Confeder- 
acy during the Civil War The attempt to make Gobmeau 
out a pan-German is palpably absurd and based on ig- 
norance No doubt the famous work of Houston Ste- 
wart Chamberlain entitled Die Grundlagen des XIX en 
Jahrhunderts^^ which appeared m 1899 is partly respons- 
ible for this It served to throw suspicion on the motives 
of the Gobmeau society which had, in fact, remained 
faithful to Its original purpose, quite foreign to panger- 
manic propaganda, consisting simply m bringing Gobi- 
neau before the public by reediting and translating all 
his works, whether literary or philosophical In the 
United States Gobmeau has had a great influence, 
whether directly or indirectly, on the believers in Nordic 
superiority* one thinks of Madison Grant and Lothrop 
Stoddard Moreover, he interests, m America, thinkers, 
who, if too cautious to give entire credence to his racial 
thesis, are nevertheless inclined to see truth in the au- 
thor’s conviction that undue heterogeneity is dangerous 
for any society Among enemies of democracy and there 
are many today who distrust majority rule, such an 
aristocrat as Gobmeau is naturally welcome. His ad- 
mirers of the Left can comfort themselves with the re- 
flection that the Count had prophesied the final triumph 
of democracy and that he had opposed any efforts to 
combat this as quite futile.^^ 

WQtk by Mr, Chamberlain was exactly suited to the 
mood of Germany His thesis resembled that of Gobmeau’s Essm and 
was undoubtedly mspired by it, but it was from the pan-German point 
of view a great improvement on the Frenchman’s work smce it cor- 
rected the latter’s pessimism m regard to Aryan blood in Germany 

Gobmeau believed that the nse of the "mdmdus capables” 
should be encouraged and naturally wished the management of affairs 
to be so far as possible in their hands He was, however, not opu- 
imstic like Renan who looked forward confidently to the rule of an 
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There is a mentality of a very different order from 
that of internationalists like Remain Rolland who tend, 
in different countries, to rally to Gobineau He seems 
to fit the post-war mood of disillusionment, that to which 
Spengler gave expression in Der Untergang des Westens 
Men of this persuasion are sceptical of liberty, disdain 
Christian ethics and scoff at the ‘'opium humanitaire”. 
They stand for authority and order and a considerable 
proportion choose absolutism in State and Church They 
have lost the confidence in progress and in the indefi- 
nite perfectibility of man which charactenzed the nine- 
teenth Century Members of this group recall with 
amusement or disgust, according to temperament, the 
Wilsonian slogan, Mr Lothrop Stoddard views ‘T1 Duce” 
with equanimity or even gratitude In Germany Joseph 
Kaufmann represents this realistic viewpoint In Gobi- 
neau und die Kultur des Abendlandes he writes “Wie 
zur Zeit Toqueville’s und Gobineau’s bestatigt sich der 
Gegensatz zwxschen den Menschen von gestern, den 
alten Verfechtern der Humanitat, den verstockten Li- 
beralen, die hartnackig an den Fortschntt glauben, und 
den neuen Menschen die einen heimlichen Groll gegen 
die Freiheit haben und die erne Menschheit verachten 
die sie zu sehr enttauscht hat" 

Gobineau’s racial theory, that “breeding-stud phil- 
osophy”4i ^hich applies the idea of the thorough-bred 

The racial thesis of Gobmeau is m its pessimism comparable 
to the principle of Carnot or the law of entropy it is on the htiman 
side the equivalent of that physical law 

aristocracy of the intelligent Our author was incurably pessimistic 
In his opimon the few remaining true aristocrats, whom m Les 
Pleiades he called “fils de roi” would understand one another and tend 
to congregate They should do their social duty but should not con- 
cern themselves unduly with the masses whom they could, after aU, 
benefit but httle 
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to humanity, has, at least m a modified or restncted form, 
found champions among modem thinkers Many who 
reject it in its details find the thesis, nevertheless, rich 
in suggestions It is certainly in favor, or at least some 
of Its underlying ideas are in favor, among that group 
who do not consider the factor of environment to be of 
exclusive importance 

We conclude our very limited study of the work of 
this fascinating personality, of this “artiste-moraliste” 
who, not without justification, described himself as 
“I’homme le plus libre d’espnt qui sort dans ce monde” 
We feel that the word vitalism describes better than any 
other the varied and often contradictory tendencies he 
represented Although, obviously, the significance of 
modem economic developments rather escaped him. 
Count de Gobineau was essentially a precursor, exhibit- 
ing seventy years ago a mentality in many ways char- 
actenstic of the early twentieth Century Perhaps, after 
all, his greatness consists in that he understood the 
modem soul and that he sought a worthy ideal for 
modem man. 
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APPENDIX 


GOBINEAU AS A LITERARY CRITIC AND THEORIST 

In treating of the importance of Gobineau as a liter- 
ary critic, Gustave Charlier in his article Gobineau et le 
Romantisme^ does not hesitate to compare him to 
Sainte-Beuve whom, it is affirmed, he would have rivaled 
had he not abandoned the field so early in life Gobi- 
neau’s critical essays^ are certainly of the utmost im- 
portance to anyone who wishes to appreciate his literary 
productions A very liberal spint animates these pages 
and the outlook on the future is optimistic The author 
appears here as a great admirer of French letters, who, 
notwithstanding his pnde in the beauties of the past, 
can not help being deeply concerned with the greatness 
to come. Comparing the whole of French literature to 
a beautiful palace it should, in his opinion, be the honor 
of his generation to add a wing worthy to take its place 
among the others 

The rather summary aesthetic theory of the young 
journalist’s found in the essay entitled Des bats tech- 
niques de la litterature, to which we can here do little 
more than allude, ^ gave him an original position among 
his contemporaries who were divided by the great con- 

^ See Gustave Cbarlier Gobmeau et le romanbsme, (Revue de 
I’Vmvemte de Bruxelles 29e ann^ no3 Fivner, Mars, Avnl, 1924), 
and footnote 2 

^Des Buis techniques de la hitirature, Nouvelle Revue, tome 4, 
pages 94-126 (1845) Une nouvelle Utteraiure est-elle possible^ Nou- 
velle Revue, tome 3, pp 101-139 (1845) See also Le Comte de Gobi- 
nean, Biudes Critiques (1844-1848), contammg studies of H. de Balzac, 
Alfred de Musset, Th^opkile Gautier, Henri Heme, Jules Janm and 
Saxne-Beuve Simon Kra, Fans, September, 1927. 

^See tbe article (mentioned m the footnote above) by Gustave 
Charlier for a fuller treatment 
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flict between classics and romantics Gobineau was an 
avowed idealist and that this was due to Kantian influ- 
ence we know from a letter he wrote to his sister Caro- 
line on July 1 1th, 1840. Art, he says in this essay, results 
from the choice made by the artist among the diverse 
elements furnished him by reality “Nulle beaute possi- 
ble si Ton se borne k la simple imitation ou k la pure 
copie/* What is essential must be distinguished from 
what IS accessory, one must know how to subordinate 
the latter in such a way as to bring the former into relief 
It is the poet's function to idealize his age, but m order 
to do that he must be positive and really understand it 
‘‘Destine a iddaliser son temps c'est bien le moms qu'il 
le comprenne Pour un pofete, Btre positif, c'est savoir 
se juger, amsi que le milieu dans lequel il vit." As for 
the “travail naif of the romantics it is in Gobineau’s 
estimation “one of the maddest ideas ever conceived by 
the human mmd ^ A writer should know what he is doing 
and why and how he is doing it 

But the real thesis of this essay has to do with the 
five so-called “technical aims” of literary expression 
which are beauty, grace, energy, gaiety and austerity 
These five elements are found to be combined in differ- 
ent proportions in different epochs. It would be useless 
to try to set up an absolute standard, the works of the 
immortals of different ages are equally great, each hav- 
ing the kind of beauty characteristic of their time, “elles 
poss^dent chacune la beautd voulue par leur si^cle” 
If the Iliad seems tedious to many of us that is because 

Gobmeau’s work represents m great measure a reaction against 
the Xyrisme personnel” brought mto vogue by the romantic writers 
of the first decades of the lyUi Century and this should be kept m 
mmd by those who would class our author as a romantic because he 
gtonfied energy 
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It was not written for such a bustling multitude as we 
represent. On the other hand the Greeks would have 
been unable to understand the greatness of Goethe’s 
Faust) '‘this greatness which arises majestically from the 
depths of the human soul where the real scene is laid” ^ 
As for these “technical aims” there must be a hierarchy 
based upon their relative fecundity Beauty and grace 
occupy the first rank for energy, austerity and gaiety 
seem sterile m comparison. “On pr^fdre la demarche 
grave de la beaute et le marcher doux de la grace aux 
tressautements de la gaiet6, aux pas pr4cipit6s de Tener- 
gie et a Tallure lente et mome de Tausterit^ ” If Voltaire 
failed in his pretentious La Pucelle it was because he 
had overestimated the possibilities of flight “on the wings 
of gaiety”. That austerity can not suffice to hold the 
reader’s interest is shown by Klopstock’s Messias. En- 
ergy and gaiety are mutually exclusive, at most could 
grace accompany gaiety and energy go with austenty 
But this would have to be an energetic austerity such as 
the stern renunciation of Saint Ignacius or of the Fath- 
ers in the desert Beauty results from bringing into play 
the great things which exist in nature or in the human 
soul There is no beauty without grandeur The differ- 
entiation between beauty and energy is not always quite 
clear since beauty for Gobineau is to such an extent 
moral greatness “Pas de beaute sans grandeur: elle 
ne surgit qu’a la faveur d’une grande passion ou d’un 
grand mt^rSt actuel ” Thus French tragedy of the 17th 
Century, a time when social rank was everything, ad- 
mitted only kings and princes to the stage, this would 
be absurd in the 19th Century which deems both Faust 
and Abelard the equals of the due de Venddme 

^See Chapter IV of the present work, page 10 “The complexity 
of modern psychology is a favorite topic with Gobmean,” etc. 
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ADELAIDE 


The psychological novelet Adilaide^ is of all Gobi- 
neau’s stones, the one which most clearly shows the in- 
fittence of Stendhal Here there can be no doubt that 
his pnncipal “technical aim” was energy which, the- 
ones to the contrary, is combined with gaiety AdiUude, 
though belonging to the same genre as Mile Irnois, is a 
work of a very different character. We have here an 
example of realism bordering on naturalism. While the 
author exhibited much realistic skill in the other study, 
his unbeautiful characters there were offset by the very 
poetic conception of his heroine “Emmelma” There is 
nothing of the sort in “Addlaide”. Besides this is far 
more a story of action; states of consciousness are not 
analyzed in detail 

It IS interesting to know the origin of this nouvelle. 
On December 15th of the year 1869 Gobineau at an eve- 
ning-gafhenng of friends related an anecdote that was 
supposed to have occurred at a small German Court. 
This story was received with so much enthusiasm that 
the Count was prevailed upon to write it down. He did 
so but while remitting the manuscript enjoined the 
stnctest silence upon everyone concerned as some of the 
personages were supposed to be still hving 

“Ad61a‘ide” is the only one of Count Gobineau's 

^Adihede appeared for the first time m 1913 u> the Nouvelle 
Sevue Frottfaxse widt a hnef study Sur le Comte de Gobmeau by 
Andre de Hevesy This "nouvelle” 'which -was written shortly before 
the outbreak of the Franco-Pnissian War illustrates some of ^e ideas 
of the Essm sur Hnegdsti des Races Humasues, it also shows the m~ 
fiuence of ffenn Beyle (Standhal) with whose writings we know Gobi- 
neau to have been famihar See the article on Stendhal m Le Com- 
merce, H he 14 janvier, 1843. 
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stories that was completed m a single day His own 
opinion of It IS worthy of note; in his account of it to 
his wife he wntes “Je crois qu’elle te plaira J’en suis 
plus sfir que I’Aknvie Phrangopoulo. II y a de la passion 
et du racontage et pas I’ombre de sentiment oil je suis 
toujours moms shr de mon fait ” 

There are probably few who would rank the work 
as high as “Aknvie” “Adelaide” in its concentration 
and the absence of digressions approaches the “conte” 
far more than does “Mile. Imois”. It is a character- 
sketch with a strong dramatic plot There are three 
pnncipal characters placed in an intensely dramatic situ- 
ation The author appears to be occupied in making a 
microscopic study of these three personalities and of 
their emotional reactions to each other The interest is 
purely psychological and with a perfect disregard of 
practically all accessories, is centered on the problem of 
the outcome of this struggle of wills The situation pro- 
duces not one but several cnses and there is no definite 
climax For this reason "Adelaide” is well designated a 
nouvelle Though far less charming than the story whose 
heroine is “Emmelina”, this novelet can not but be of 
great interest aside from its intrinsic merits in that the 
author here clearly discloses his personality All stones 
are of necessity told from some point of view. To that 
extent “Mile Irnois” could furnish us some hints as to 
Its author’s temperament For instance, the description 
throughout of the bourgeois, the whole tone of the narra- 
tive in fact indicates the aristocrat. But nothing there 
is so definitely reveahng as what we find in “Adelaide”. 
In the other nouvelle certain passages are quite char- 
actenstic of Gobineau’s aristocratic disdain of the bour- 
geois but we have here in addition something more posi- 
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tive. The author’s cultus of energy, his admiration of 
strength (we have said that he foreshadowed Nietzsche’s 
"superman”) are as clearly brought out as is his scorn 
of the weakling, the racially inferior The two prmapal 
feminine characters, Adelaide the heroine and Elisabeth 
her mother, who are rivals and at sword’s points over 
the love of a man, Fredenc, are called “Deux Olympi- 
ennes” and are represented as unquestionably admir- 
able. Adelaide rather recalls Mathilde de la Mole in 
Stendhal’s “Le Rouge et le Noir” In opposition to these 
Frederic plays but a sorry rdle and is the object of the 
author’s scorn We are reminded a little of “Charles 
Cabert”, the protagonist of “La Chasse au Caribou”.- - - 

But let us come to the story. The scene, similarly 
to the author’s psychological novel “Les Pldiades”, is 
laid in a small German town that is the site of a Court. 
With as complete as possible a neglect of accessories 
the local color is rather suprisingly produced merely by 
personalities and gossip. Description of the localities is 
practically wanting. The setting is “la societd” and is 
remarkably real. 

The story opens with the euphemistic statement 
that Fr6ddric Rothbanner at the time of leaving the mili- 
tary academy to enter the light cavalry was “distmguish- 
ed” by the Countess Ehsabeth d’Hermansburg. Society 
was not prepared for sudi an event and there were sen- 
ous remonstrances. Among those who raged there were 
especially one Bemstem who had committed untold 
follies for the Countess and another admirer of years’ 
standing, “le gros Maelstrom”. The Grand Duke him- 
self was sufSciently aroused to send her a sharp epigram 
Elisabeth, however, was found to be perfectly capable 
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of defending herself and after a period of six months 
people had become accustomed to the state of affairs 

Elisabeth was 35 years of age and at the height of 
her beauty She had, moreover, a reputation for wit 
that was increasing day by day Her lover, Frdddnc, 
was but 22 years of age and had little more than his 
attractive appearance to recommend him To explain 
the Ckiuntess’ actions one had to take into account her 
habit of deep thinking “H avait fallu cette profondeur 
de reflexion et cette sagacitd d’egoisme, dons prdcieux 
de la comtesse, la plus accomplie des cr6atures en toutes 
choses ” Being reflective Elisabeth even at the 
height of her glory could not but perceive her nearness 
to the time when she would be slowly but surely moving 
on a downward slope “Elle avait monte dans les fleurs, 
il allait falloir bientdt revenir dans les ronces Pour 
savoir ce qu’une femme adorde devient d’ordinaire, elle 
n’avait eu besom que de jeter les yeux autour d’elle, et 
les jardms d’Armide oil elle rdgnait lui avaient montre 
en foule leurs gazons verdoyants peupl6s de vieilles 
cigales dont les voix proph^tiques n’dtaient comprises 
de personne hormis d’elle-mSme” 

An examination of one after another of these sad 
"m6tamorphos6es” convinced her that the cause of their 
adversity lay m the thoughtlessness with which each had 
linked her happiness to a man by whom she was domi- 
nated and who could flee her as soon as he wearied of 
her. Elisabeth was determined not to share their fate. 
She would take a young and perfectly mexpenenced 
man and while making him happy, completely enslave 
him. She would know him thoroughly, understand his 
every trait. Her intention was to possess him to a point 
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where he could never revolt. Thus she would realize one 
of tiiose marvels encountered but m fiction, she would 
create one of those hypothetical loves that last forever 
Until her last breath she would be served and loved 
“Du moms le monde, et c’est Tessentiel, me croira telle 
(aimde).” This last sentence is curious and of signifi- 
cance. It has been said that the setting of the story is 
“la socidtd”, the society of this small German Court 
Indeed the factor represented by “le monde” and its 
opinions is throughout a weighty one 

The Countess seemed to have earned out her plan 
wifii admirable success Five years passed and no one 
in all this time had observed in the lover the slightest 
sign of ennui. Madame d’Hermansburg was then 40 
yeare of age At this juncture occurs what is technically 
known as the “exciting moment”. It is the death of 
Count d’Hermansburg, Elisabeth’s husband Leading as 
it did to the revelation of certain mysteries it was the 
signal for the catastrophy. 

After a year of mourning Elisabeth urged Rofii- 
banner to marry her and thus put an end to the irregu- 
larity of their position It was a surprising suggestion 
to come from the Countess, who, as much by her com- 
posure and her audacity as by her station in life, had 
never failed to command people’s respect. Frdddric did 
not favw file idea and gave a number of reasons for op- 
posing It Of these Elisabeth took only one seriously, the 
argument that he was a Catholic and could not marry 
one of Protestant faith. She informed the delighted Bis- 
hop of B. of her desire to be converted to the Catholic 
religion and on the third Sunday after Easter pubhcly 
made her abjuration in the Cathedral. On the following 
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day she again approached Rothbanner on the subject of 
matrimony The latter reiterated his reasons, none of 
which could convince her. Their conversation that had 
begun in the usual affectionate tone changed to a dner 
one Finally Elisabeth, who realized that victory would 
not come without a struggle, came to the point and in- 
sisted on knowing the true reason As he was still play- 
ing the innocent she finally charged him with it “J’en- 
tends votre liaison avec ma fille”. The situation had al- 
tered; it was no longer a question of lovers, Elisabeth is 
described as being pale with the pallor of the warnor 
caused solely by the passion to conquer Frederic is in 
the perturbed condition of an animal hopelessly caught 
in a trap 

The Countess while admitting that she was not in a 
position to judge Frdddric, yet insisted that he make 
reparations He was first to regularize their position by 
marriage. Adelaide would be temporarily removed and 
then a husband found for her 

At this point the conversation is interrupted by the 
sudden entry of the Countess’ daughter. Adelaide is 18 
years of age She is descnbed as “blonde extrSmement, 
blanche k dblouir; une taille de reine, des bras admi- 
rables, rien d’une jeune fille, beaucoup d’une impdratrice 
au grand. , .” We are here in presence of an Aryan' 
Physically and mentally Addlaide is a good example of 
the author’s conception of the Aryan Gobineau, the 
apostle of “la vie intense” admires and holds up to the 
reader’s admiration strong and ceaselessly energetic 
characters, fighters These two women in instance Mis- 
directed they assuredly are , a bad environment here has 
done its worst' Addlafde is really a monster Yet both 



she and her mother are admirable As a daugjiter Ade- 
laide IS atrocious “Quant k une notion quelconque des 
rapports de fille h tahre, pas I’ombre” She is proud and 
happy in the knowledge that she is young and beautiful 
and exults in this advantage over her mother, whose 
charm is fading As far as the respective characters of 
the two women are concerned the difference is not well 
marked though they behave somewhat differently in 
adaptation to their different positions. Gobineau in one 
passage describes Adelaide as lacking her mother’s wit 
and her audacity and implacable haughtiness This, 
however, is scarcely convincing as on the occasion of her 
first recorded speech to Frdddnc she turns to him “d’un 
air hautain” and then manifests considerable wit and 
audacity throughout The author seems really to have 
failed to differentiate these two characters sufficiently to 
give them distinct individualities Beside these 
“Olympiennes” how wretched a r 61 e is reserved for the 
poor gentle Rothbanner, who is always polite and of an 
unfailingly elegant correctness' “Je me Timagme assez, 
accoudd sur le marbre de la cheminde dans son attitude 
toujours dldgante et correcte, mais ne trouvant pas le 
plus petit mot a dire” 

The young man is undeniably m a position not to be 
envied. Adelaide has come to inquire whether or not 
he has declared his intentions and insists that an end be 
put to her imcertainty Madame d’Hermansburg, who 
has long been aware of what has happened, maintains 
fiiat M. de Rothbanner is hers and will be her husband 
Addlaide turns to the latter and demands an answer 
He is ill at ease and can think of nothing better than an 
attempt at a propitiating phrase. Bat things have come 
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to a pass where a decision is imperative Both women 
are in dead earnest. Frdddric, who loves Adelaide, is in 
the following dilemma The young girl is willing to 
suffer dishonour and to go to the convent with which her 
mother threatens her; she will even endure being aban- 
doned by him if only he wont suffer the Countess to 
triumph But in obeying Adelaide he must needs lose 
out entirely as far as love is concerned He can not have 
the girl Incensing Elisabeth will entail disgrace and he 
will in addition to being ostraased from society, be ex- 
pelled from the army. It will oblige him to emigrate and 
he IS completely without funds 

The description of his discomfiture is amusing. 
“Naturellement, ne sachant au monde quel parti prendre, 
il pnt celui de perdre contenance et son nez rougit Id- 
gSrement, ses yeux devinrent humides et il tira son mou- 
choir de sa poche pour se moucher ” These symptoms 
produced very contrary effects on the two beholders' 
Adelaide with a disdainful smile left the room, the 
Countess approached Freddnc and seized his hands 

There follows the highly entertaining account of how 
Elisabeth d’Hermansburg taking her victory for granted, 
assured the youth of her entire forgiveness She spoke 
to him with a maternal tenderness Frdddnc thought of 
contesting her assumption but to no avail "Il perdit du 
temps a rdfldchir k la meilleure manibre d’essayer son 
opposition, et il se trouva au bout d’un quart d’heure 
SI bien enguirlandd, paquetd, emballd, cloud dans sa 
caisse, que . . . ce n’est pas qu’il n’efit par moments des 
spasmes et des soubresauts, mais nen de plus inutile! 
Cet ange d’EIisabeth comprenait tout, excusait tout. . .” 

Elisabeth d’Hermansburg became Mme. Rothbanner 
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and Adelaide profited by the occasion to pay one of her 
Aunts a three months’ visit, very natural in a girl who 
was known to have worshipped her father 

The next pages describe the manoeuvres made by 
Adelaide in her desire to return home and the mother’s 
endeavors to justify her refusal to allow it Both women 
are exceedingly clever at dissembling their feelings to- 
ward each other from the outside world There are re- 
corded conversations of both ladies with their respective 
friends, and what is said by them touching their mutual 
relations is calculated to make a most edifying impres- 
sion Adelaide told everyone that she loved her mother 
far too much to go away and be married That she was 
in earnest in this seemed proven by the way she turned 
down even the most advantageous proposals In the 
meantime Mme Rothbanner made a discovery that de- 
cided her on a new course of action Her husband and 
Adelaide appeared to be writing each other notes and she 
saw cause for alarm in the latter’s frequent and pro- 
longed absences Elisabeth sent for her daughter. There 
IS now inserted a more detailed description of the young 
lady and her character. She was both intelligent and 
beautiful, but had had unfortunate influences from the 
first Her mother had neglected and even ignored her 
and her father (“son imbdcile de pbre”) , for whom she 
in sober fact had the profoundest contempt, had outra- 
geously spoiled her. Miss Dickson, the English gov- 
erness had been her one guide and we shall see what 
sort of a person she was The descnption of this lady 
seems very worthy of quotation* “ Adelaide avait eu 
pour unique guide dans la vie sa gouvemante anglaise 
Miss Dickson, trbs sentimentale, trbs adonnde k la phil- 
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osophie nuageuse, aimant le sherry, ne d6testant pas le 
grog et se saturant en secret de romans fran^ais capable 
de faire rougir des gendarmes, et qu’elle avait som de 
passer h sa pupille ” 

Thanks to her governess Adelaide had ever since 
she was 14 well understood M de Rothbanner’s position 
in the household Now her distinguishing trait was com- 
bativeness Love of battle in the course of time became 
such a passion with her that it dominated every other 
kind of love “Doude, comme je Tai dit, de la fureur 
des combats, fureur en soi admirable et qui n’est pas 
Tindice d’une Sme vulgaire ” Such being her na- 
ture It IS clear that “Ad61aide” belongs to Gobineau’s 
dhte While we are not expected to admire all that she 
does in expression of her heroic self it is manifest that 
we must blame only her environment She was the vic- 
tim of an impossible bnnging-up 

At 16 Adelaide imagined that the most beautiful 
thing in the world would be to throw herself across her 
mother’s path and to deflect for her exclusive benefit 
this love that appeared to be a thing of so much value. 
It was in itself regrettable to think that she had attained 
the age of 16 without anyone’s having paid her any at- 
tention ' Her mother was the most powerful being in her 
world “Comme sa mfere dtait en definitive I’etre le plus 
puissant dont elle efit la notion, elle ne con^ut rien de si 
chevaleresque, de si vaillant, de si hardi, de si digne 
d’admiration que d’affronter sa mSre et, si elle pouvait, 
de la battre et de la depouiller ’’ Thus Frederic Roth- 
banner suddenly found himself the object of this 
astounding little monster’s attentions Adelaide, who is 
described as the prettiest, wittiest and most enchanting 
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of the girls of the “Residence” not only declared her 
love for him but dismayed him with threats of suicide 
Soon her design was accomplished Frdddnc in 
great consternation had made it a point to shun the 
enchantress but such a course was in the long run diffi- 
cult. As for doing his plain duty and informing the 
Countess it was inconceivable Not he with his gentle 
nature so alien to anything that approached harshness! 
To do him justice it must be admitted that he felt re- 
morse and this particularly when he thought of all Elisa- 
beth had done for him Unfortunately his remorse ap- 
peared only to augment the love that Adelaide had in- 
spired in him. As for the latter she had violently fallen 
in love herself 

There is a cunous passage descnptive of Roth- 
banner that should be quoted as it is so characteristic of 
Gobineau “11 me fait exactement I’effet d’un chapeau 
de Paris c’est ravissant, bien chiffonnd, d’un air exquis, 
pa coute trSs cher, et quand on analyse le fait, pa ne 
vaut pas quatre sous de bon argent Les gens comme 
Rotfabanner sont comme les vdlocipfedes ils ne roulent 
que SHT les trottoirs. Hors des trottoirs pa tombe Moi 
j’aime mienx les gens qui sont g€nds sur les trottoirs, 
mais qui peuvent trbs bien mardier dans les bois ’’ This 
character is of course, like certain other unestimable 
figures of the author’s creation, of very mixed blood, just 
the reverse of his Aryan ideal We must not lose sight 
of the importance of these racial preoccupations Adi- 
Mde furnishes us a good example; they are far less 
apparent in Mile, Irnois 

But let us take up the thread of the story. The 
Countess has deemed it wise to permit her daughter to 
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come home. Adelaide now gives the most striking proof 
of her audacity Immediately after a very affectionate 
greeting, that has not failed to deeply affect the house- 
hold, she follows her mother to her room and assures 
her that she being the stronger has no intention of 
5 rielding Frdddnc to her Elisabeth takes this very coolly 
and pretends to have expected as much and to be willing 
She rings and sends for Frdddric leaving him and Ade- 
laide alone together In this interview Rothbanner very 
correct and dignified returns all the letters he had re- 
ceived from the young lady since her departure and, giv- 
ing cogent reasons, makes clear to her the necessity of 
discontinuing a relationship from all points of view un- 
justifiable Addlaide was for the time being defeated. 

Her next step was to utilize to the utmost Roth- 
banner’s susceptibility to jealousy Both she and her 
mother understood him and his nature perfectly and used 
all their mental powers in an effort to find the most 
efficacious way of handling him Beyond a doubt his 
jealousy was the best tool “II est curieux que les 
passions de ce dernier ordre Ik, ont d’autant plus d’6n- 
ergie et de cruautd que ceux qui les dprouvent sont plus 
faibles.” 

Adelaide commenced to flirt outrageously Especi- 
ally to one Christian Grunewald she gave so much en- 
couragement that their approaching union was a current 
topic Elisabeth did not seem to discourage the idea of 
this match Things were going remarkably well and 
people were commenting on the Countess’ ruddy appear- 
ance and on how happy she looked She was an en- 
couragement to other matrons to marry youths. About 
this time occurred the war-minister’s annual ball. 
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Fr6d6nc was present but was pale and appeared to be 
strangely downcast Adelaide was with Christian. Here 
IS a piece of excellent descnpton “Vers une heure du 
matin, Addlaide, belle h toumer la tSte k I’univers, d’une 
gaietd dtourdissante, ayant semd k droite et k gauche 
mille mots charmants qu’on rdpdtait, n’avait pas quittd 
une minute le bras de Christian fou, ivre, ddlirant de 
bonheur (le bonheur lui sortait de tous les pores, au 
brave garqon, et le camdlia qu’il avait k la boutonniere 
semblait le respirer )” At the psychological moment she 
approached Rothbanner and asked him whether or not 
she was to dismiss Christian Grlmewald Jealousy had 
done Its work Taking into consideration the young 
man’s soft and pliant nature die tremendous significance 
and passion of this “yes” can hardly be overestimated 
The result was that poor Chnstian was cruelly dismissed 
and Adelaide and Frdddric left the ballroom together 
She had won 

The following days were days of ecstatic happiness 
for these two. “Le lendemain s’ouvrit, pour les deux 
coupables, un paradis d’enchantement Toutes leurs pas- 
sions satisfaites k la fois' Victoire, vengeance, amour, 
bien joue, tout cela formait la part d’ Adelaide, celle de 
Frdddnc se composait d’une jalousie ddtruite, d’une 
atroce souffrance abolie, d’une passion arnvde par la 
resistance au dernier degrd d’lnsanitd et qui n’avait plus 
rien k souhaiter! Nous ne pouvons gufere nous reprd- 
senter, nous autres gens paisibles, ce que peuvent dtre, 
ce que doivent Stre, ce que sont ndcessairement les trans- 
ports de foils pareils Pour peu que les lois physiques 
s’appliquent a Tamour comme au reste des choses de ce 
monde, il est clair que la force d’expansion est en raison 
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des obstacles qu’elle fait sauter et que la fille la plus 
aimante du roman b6nin d* Auguste Lafontaine, le jour 
oii elle epouse par devant notaire le plus candide, le plus 
ador6 des commis de chancellene, ne saurait Taimer 
comme une Adelaide 

As for Elisabeth it can be imagined of what ap- 
palling vehemence was her hatred ^ People were mali- 
cious enough to congratulate her on how nicely her dear 
daughter seemed to be getting on with her stepfather 
"'On felicita Theureuse Madame Rothbanner, qui, fidre 
comme le cacique mdien attach^ par Tennemi au poteau 
de torture, accueillait ces compliments avec le plus doux 
sourire This situation was not destined to last 
Frederic at the end of a month came to a realization of 
the unworthiness of his conduct He found on returning 
to Elisabeth that she was an angelic victim She thank- 
ed him with tears ^ 

It would take too long to relate the successive events 
of the story in detail The situation continues with suc- 
cess falling now to the lot of one and now to the lot of 
the other of the strong-minded combatants Adelaide 
knows her best weapon , Fr6d^ric is ever susceptible to 
the pangs of jealousy Elisabeth on the other hand con- 
tinues unfailingly sweet and gentle, thereby retaining a 
hold on his powers of compassion and on his sense of 
duty Ad61aide continues loving Rothbanner for some 
time after he has completely lost her respect His oaths 
and protestations are valueless to her She tells him 
clearly how little she trusts him and that her scorn of 
him is as great as her love 

It has been stated that the dramatic situation in this 
story leads to more than one crisis without ever reaching 
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a definite cbmax There is simply a succession of con- 
trasting scenes I quote the following passage particu- 
larly on account of what is said of the bourgeois “Cette 
scfene-la, ce raccomodement fut suivie de dix scfenes en 
sens contraire qui en amenSrent six autres contrastantes 
La maison dtait un enfer, bien que les apparences furent 
garddes toujours On se douta bien au dehors de quel- 
que chose et je n’aurais pas conseilld a des bourgeois 
de mener cette petite vie; . . ” 

Time alone is able to bring about a gradual modifi- 
cation Rothbanner growing older, naturally does not con- 
tinue to play the same rdle nor can he be indefinitely 
subject to the same emotions “Quand ce diable de Roth- 
banner eut attrapd quarante ans et un ventre assez re- 
spectable, et que surtout il eut invents sa fameuse cu- 
lasse k mortier, sa jalousie k I’endroit d’Addlaide fut 
devenue fort traitable Quant a I’amour ce sentiment 
avait disparu pour lui comme pour elle ” It can be said 
that Elisabeth had won out “En somme Madame Roth- 
banner dtait victorieuse sur toute la ligne; elle possedait 
sans nul partage un dpoux qui, ddsormais, ne valait ni 
plus ni moms qu’un autre ” A remarkable consequence 
of the struggle was that these two women came secretly 
to have a great esteem for each other They were in a 
sense united by their common contempt for Rothban- 
ner ... “a force de latter ensemble et de se trouver 
dgalement indpuisables en ressources, en hame, en cour- 
age, elles prirent Tune pour I'autre cette estime secrdte 
que I’dnergie inspire aux gens dnergiques” 

Frdddnc had become sort of a specter, he hardly 
dared appear at the table and arranged to spend only a 
minimum of his time in their company. Addlaide had 
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thoroughly tired of her former idol She married a 
chamberlain but left him after one year to return to her 
mother It seems that no two lovers were ever so power- 
fully and inseparably attached as were these two wo- 
men, who from a habit of years’ standing continued to 
exhaust all their wit and ingenuity in biting invective 
against each other 

In concluding I would say that, though in many ways 
quite characteristic of Gobineau, tins nouvelle in its 
proximity to naturahsm stands almost isolated in his 
work. “Adelaide” gives evidence especially of his psy- 
chological gift, although the undoubted fact that the two 
principal feminine characters here are insufBciently dif- 
ferentiated, obliges us to admit the justification to that 
extent of the accusation that Gobineau’s characters are 
mere “fantoches”. These two “Olympiennes”, as they 
stand before us, are undeniably creatures of his world of 
ideas. Very probably this departure from Gobineau’s 
customary realism can be explained by the fact that the 
work was conceived and written down in a single day 

The style of this nouvelle is distinguished chiefly 
by humor and irony. The author’s method of characteri- 
zation is the artistic one employed in Mile Irnois of 
bringing in bits of description here and there The mo- 
tivation IS good. By my quotations I have tried to show 
the author’s skill in painting word-pictures with very few 
strokes. It seems remarkable by how few means tiie 
author has succeeded in creating most reahstically the 
atmosphere of the society of this small German Court. 
Undeniably he had the gift of narration Adilaide is 
not a pretty story, but how delightfully well it is told! 
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THE R6LE OF CYRUS 


We print the passage on the r61e of Cyrus m the 
Histoire des Perses^ because it is essential for an under- 
standing of Count de Gobineau’s interpretation of His- 
tory According to Gobineau, Cyrus was a more im- 
portant figure (“un plus grand agent de I’histoire”) than 
Caesar, Augustus, Charlemagne or even Alexander The 
History of the World and, in particular, of modern Eu- 
rope, would have been totally different had Cyrus never 
lived It was he who, in the fourth Century B C , saved 
his country, Persia, by repulsing the Scythians and push- 
ing them toward the West, so that they were finally 
forced to choose a different route for their migrations 
Thus the course of History was changed “Admettons 
un instant que ce grand travail de ddfense n’efit pas rd- 
ussi et que les populations arianes, ouvrant ddfinitive- 
ment les brdches qu’elles pratiquaient depuis des sidcles, 
eussent convert le monde mdridional, I’Europe n’aurait 
pas eu de populations germaniques Les Ases, immo- 
bilisds dans leurs dtablissements du bas Volga, se fussent 
graduellement absorbds au sein des masses slaves, et 
n’auraient pas, remontant vers le pSle, crdd dans la 
Sndde, dans la Norvdge, dans le Jutland, cette agglo- 
mdration de peuples qiu, au cinquidme siScle, valut H 
ces parages redoutds la ddnommation de matnce des 
nations II n’y aurait pas eu de Germams, disais-je tout 
k rheure, ni partant de monde remain de la seconde 
pdnode, ni surtout notre socidtd barbare, ni par consd- 

’^This same passage bas been repiodoceii b7 Kobert Dreyfus m 
his Vies et Prophettes d» Comte de Gobmeau, pages 218-219 and by 
Maunce Lange m his L# Comte de Gohneau, Etude Btographique et 
Cnttque, pages 1J2-1J3. 
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quent le moyen Sge, in nen des pnncipes constitutifs de 
la civilisation moderne L’Europe actuelle n’eflt jamais 
existd A sa place on n’efit vu qu’une continuation pro- 
longde jusqu’a nos jours de la putridit6 impdnale 

En revanche, ce sang g6n6reux, vigoureux, rdgdnd- 
rateur, dont nos veines n’auraient pas une seule goutte, 
aurait afflu6 dans les regions mdndionales Les Ger- 
mams, porteurs peut-Stre d’un autre nom, les Saxons, 
les Franks, les Goths, les Normands, se seraient trouvds 
sur les rives du Nil, sur les bords de la mer des Indes, 
dans des cit6s construites au fond du golfe d’Oman, non 
moms que sur les plaines centrales de la Perse, de la 
Mdsopotamie et du Taurus L’Histoire complete efit 6te 
changde, et nous ne pouvons guSre nous rendre im 
compte quelque peu exact des immenses differences que 
I’humanite pensante aurait eu a subir Cependant nous 
parvenons h comprendre que le centre du monde ffit 
reste aux environs de la Mdsopotamie, et que Londres et 
Paris ne se seraient jamais mirdes, telles qu'elles sont 
aujourd’hui, dans les eaux de la Tamise et de la Seme 
Ainsi ce que nous sommes nous-mSmes, Franqais, Ang- 
lais, Allemands, Europdens du dix-neuvi6me siecle, c’est 
k Cyrus que nous le devons. Je voudrais que le lecteur 
prlt la peine d’exammer ce fait sous toutes ses faces, de 
le creuser du mieux qu’il lui sera possible, d’en peser 
toute I’lmportance, toute la gravitd II n’y a nen d'un 
intdrSt aussi intense dans toutes les annales humames.”^ 


^Htstmre des Perses (fay J. A de Gobineau) III, 6 Tradstiom 
Stir lit mart de Cyrus See also, m this connection* VI, I. Pm de 
Phtsiosre des Iremem 
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FROM LE PARADIS DE BiOWULF. 
ERROR AND TRUTH. 

Ces deux soeurs, 6galement belles, 
Volaient, se tenant par la mam. 
L’ombre mouvante de leurs ailes 
Ombrageait le large chemin 
Elies se murmuraient entre elles 
Parfois, xm propos tout soudam 
D’oii naissait un double sourire, 

Ou quelque douce gravitd, 

L’une dtait, puisqu’il faut le dire, 
L’Erreur, bnllante de santd, 

Et I’autre 6tait la V6nt6 

Je ne fais point d’alldgone; 

C’Staient deux filles pour de bon! 

L’Erreur k la bouche fleurie, 

Aux yeux noirs comme le charbon. 
Montrait sur son charmant visage, 
Dans les rondeurs de son corsage 
Une ferme nubilitd, 

Elle montait avec courage, 

Cherchant k rendre le passage 
Facile pour la V6nt6. 

Celle-ci, beaucoup plus petite. 

Plus frSle et plus faible snrtout, 
Timide, hSsitante, interdite, 

Sur I’Erreur s’appuyait beaucoup. 
n paraissait a son sourire 
Qu’elle I’avait trSs fort en grd 
Je ne me tins pas de leur dire: 
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II faut voyager pour s’instruire ! 
Je ne m’6tais pas pr6par6 
A vous rencontrer de la sorte 
Guidant rdtemelle cohorte 
A travers I’espace azurd ! 

Vous voilk, les mams bien unies^ 
Je vous supposais ennemies 
Et le contraire m’est montrd ' 

L’Erreur, alors levant la tSte 
Et me mesurant du regard, 
Rdpondit. — Crois-tu, par hasard, 
Avoir la science complete 
Si tu le crois, tu t’es flattd’ 

Que ton ignorance se rompe* 

Et, toi, parles-lui, Vdntd ' 

II jurerait que je le trompe* 

La Veritd leva ses yeux 
Purs, innocents et radieux 
Sur les miens qui s'en rdjouirent, 
Et, d’un accent harmonieux, 

Voiia ce que ses l&vres dirent. 

Je sms faible et si j’ai vdcu 
En grelottant sur votre terre 
Tu dois demeurer convaincu, 

PHiisque je n’en fais pas mystSre, 
Que c’est & ma soeur que ;e dois 
Mon existence et quelques droits 
Dont il fallut me satisfaire. 
J’dtais un tnste nourrisson* 

Dans sa robe elle m’a portde; 

Sur son coeur elle m'a flattde. 
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De sa voix elle m’a g^tee 
En me bergant de sa chanson, 

Et si j’ai pu devemr belle, 

Et SI j'ai vu pousser mon aile, 

Et SI tu me vois aupr^s d’elle 
Aussi joyeuse en ce moment 
C^est qu’elle n’est point ma nvale, 
Mais d’une humeur toujours loyale, 
Elle a voulu sans mtervalle 
Mon rdgne et mon couronnement ^ 

Elle a trouv6 la race humaine 
Se d6battant dans son bourbier, 

Lui montrer son devoir entier 
Cedt 6t6 p6nr k la peine 
Elle pnt un morceau de bois, 

Elle pnt un quartier de pierre, 

— Va^t-en leur faire ta pndre, 
Dit-elle au sauvage finnois 

Au ndgre, au malais, au peau-rouge» 

— Amsi trouva-t-elle un moyen 
De m’amasser un peu de bien 
Dans le plus miserable bouge ! 

Vois-tu cet homme qui, 1^ bas, 
S'envole en agitant les bras, 

L'oeil €clatant d'enthousiasme? 

II fut le pdre des soldats 

Et son front contracte d'un spasme 

Porte la fureur des combats. 

Cest Odin. N'a-t-il pas au monde 
Communique de saintes transports^ 
N'a-t41 pas promene sur Tonde, 
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Par toute la machine ronde 
Cette dnergique tribu blonde 
Qm ne compta pas ses efforts^ 
N’a-t-il pas a ses creatures, 

A ses hardis envahisseurs, 

Enseignd I’amour des blessures, 

La convoitise des douleurs’ 

Par son ivresse tdmeraire 
N’a-t-il pas transformd la terre 
En frayant la route au mystfere 
Des dvangeliques douceurs^ 

C’est en tremblant que je te montre 
Get autre qu’on a tant maudit* 
Pourtant, je vais k sa rencontre , 
Ma bouche, tu vois, lui sourit 
Lorsque, du haut de sa chamelle, 
Contemplant le ciel dtoild, 

Dans une prose solennelle, 

Du Dieu TrSs Haut il a parld, 

Ma soeur, ^ I’entour de sa selle 
Menait les tnbus du desert 
II pulvdrisa tout rebelle 
Depuis Tours jusqu’a Compostelle, 

De Fez h la Rome nouvelle, 

De rUkrarae au lointam Niger, 

De rOural aux Montagnes bleues 
Et sur des mille et mille lieues 
II fit rdgner le turban vert' 

II vous rendit la confiance 
La sSve, le feu, I’espdrance 
Qu’avait rongds I’antiquitd 
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II 6ngea murs et cit6 
Et, sans lui, la magnificence 
Arabe n’efit pas exists * 

II fit refleurir la science 
Qm couronna ITHumanitfi 
Dans les 6coIes de Cordoue, 

Et s’ll se trompa, ;e t’avoue 
Que j’en ai beaucoup profitd > 

Mais il serait tant d’autres preuves 
Et qm te paraltraient plus neuves 
Que ces deux prises au hasard ' 

Roger Bacon et Raymond Lulle, 

S’lls n’avaient pas, dans leurs cellules, 
Hdbergd tant d’lllusions, 

' N’auraient jamais d’un pied si ferme 
Conduit leurs successeurs au terme 
Ofi je sortis des visions ! 

Et SI, par ma soeur animde. 

La mdprise de Ptolemde 
N’avait fait mouvoir le soleil, 

Et SI tant et tant d’autres sages 
N’avaient choisi tant de mirages 
Pour sujets de leur appareil, 

Leur trouble et d^bile lunette, 
Peut-Stre plus juste et plus nette 
Mais ne traversant rien du tout, 

Des choses n’efit vu que I’dcorce 
Et n’ayant ni vertu ni force 
N’aurait pas dficouvert beaucoup. 

— Quoi * M’ecriari-je avec furie, 

Quoi, Vdrite, pourras-tu bien 
Suivre cette plaisanterie 
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Insolente et qui, sur ma vie* 

Certe, en ta bouche ne vaut nen? 

Ta compagne peut Stre belle; 

Mes yeux le disent, j’en convien; 

Ils tournent, malgrd moi, vers elle; 

Mais je la connais' Mais la peur 
Me prend, sachant que c’est I'Erreur! 
Mais je la hais' Mais je t’adore* 

Mais je voudrais avoir encore 
Un glaive au bout de ce bras-ia 
Pour frapper le monstre k la face, 
Changer son sourire en grimace . . 

— Es-tu bien sQr de tout cela^ 

Tu prends I’Erreur pour le Mensonge, 
Rdfldchis' PSse* Songe, songe! 

Calcule et prends meilleur avis. 

Pas un Stre un peu magnanime 
N’a fait quatre pas sur la cime 
Des rSves qu’il a poursuivis, 

Sans avoir accepts pour guide 
Cette dhasseresse intrSpide 
A qui I’univers fut soumis' 

— Eh bien • Mettons que je me trompe, 
Dis-je en serrant trSs fort son bras, 
N’est-il pas temps qu’il s’lnterrompe 

Ce long dStour que font tes pas? 

Le monde infime et mSpnsable 
CrSS pour rester incapable 
De marcher droit dans la clartS 
A disparu de ta prSsence; 

N’es-tu pas notre suffisance, 
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O Lumineuse V6rit6? 

Ne vas-tu pas d’une voix forte 
Rather toute la cohorte 
De la nouvelle Humanitd 
Sous ton aile, autour de ta porte, 

Dans ta maison, k ton cStd^ 

N’allons-nous pas, tant que nous sommes, 
Vieillards, enfants, tous, femmes, hommes 
Entrer dans la Dmnitd'P 
Aliens t Ddptoyant ta croissance, 
Ddpouille cette indigne enfance, 

Revets I’entiSre adolescence, 

Montre la ferme contenance. 

La despotique confiance, 

Attnbuts de ta majestd ' 

— je vis naltre un calme sourire, 

Quand elle m’eut bien dcoutd 

— Crois done ce que je vais te dire, 
Puisque je suis la V6nte 

Tu supposes que, dans la sphSre 
Oh nous gravitons ddsormais 
II ne reste plus k faire 
Que de s’dpanouir en paix, 

Que nous sommes des Dieux tranquilles 
Tenant des coupes de nectar, 

Riants, mais surtout immobiles 
Et que le denier de Cdsar, 

Je dis la fatigue et la peme, 

Avant dtd payd par nous, 

Tous nous allons reprendre haleine 
Pendant I’etemite bien pleine 
Sans plus nen porter sur nos cous 
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Et qu’enfin, sachant tout et mSme 
Pronongant d’un pouvoir supreme 
Sur chaque chose et sur chacun, 

Nous sentirons notre poitrme 
Contenir la force divine, 

Dieu dans nous tous et nous dans Un. 

Non’ Dieu vit seul' II nous contemple 
Sans nous prendre pour compagnons ' 

Nous levons les voiles du temple, 

Voilk tout ce que nous gagnons. 

Nous avons, d’une marche heureuse, 

Posd le pied dans I’lnfini, 

Mais I’lncertain n’est pas banni 
De notre essence aventiu'euse. 

' Nous approchons de I’^temel; 

Mais, saillis d’un degr6 mortel. 

Nous voilll dressds sur un autre ; 

Nous voyons plus, nous prenons mieux, 
Nous avons grandi dans les cieux, 

Mais rfiternit6 n’est pas nStre* 

Nous irons toujours en montant. 

Nous serons plus purs, mais, pourtant, 
Restant semblables i nous-mSmes; 

Nous aurons vers les points extremes 
Gravitd plus prSs qu’aujourd’hui; 

Mais Dieu restera le couverde ! 

Le carr6 s’approche du cercle 
Sans jamais se confondre en lui 

— Mais nous sommes des Dieux, repris-je^ 

— Des Dieux, sans doute et le prestige 
Des Dieux t’entoure, tu le vois. 
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Nous en avons la libre allure 
Et la g6nereuse nature, 

La majestueuse stature 
Et la tnomphante figure 
Et I’finergie au bout des doigts' 
Nous sommes, de fa^on parfaite, 
Les pareils des Olympiens 
Qui, de la terre alors en f6te, 

Se distnbuaient tons les biens; 

Nous sommes les pareils, encore, 

De ces gloneux combattants 
Qui, d’une aurore ^ I’autre aurore 
Et ne mesurant pas le temps, 

Sur les parvis d'Asgard la Belle 
Livraient une joute immortelle, 
Tombaient, revivaient haletants, 

Et traversant les agonies, 

Sans se soucier du repos, 
Refusaient mdme aux Valkyries 
Le droit de gudnr les hdros. 

Puisque c’est Ik votre module, 
Suivez ma soeur' C’est avec elle. 
Par elle que vous grandirez’ 
Toujiours meilleurs et plus habiles, 
Mieux avisds, mieux dclairds, 

Mais toujours chercheurs, indociles, 
Ce n’est pas moi que vous aurez, 
Que par instants, que par degrSs i 
Lui seul qui vit dans le triangle 
Et qui m’a faite et me soutient 
Et dont rien ne borne et n’^trangle 
L’immensitd qui vous contient, 

Lui seul . . 
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— ^Je ne laissai pas dire 
Un mot de plus it celle-ia, 

Mais courant, joyeux, au sounre 
Qui chez I’Erreur se ddvoila, 

Des deux mams je saisis sa robe 

— Malheur au mdchant qui ddrobe 
Ton grand mdrite k nos efforts* 
M'dcnai-je, et je te rdvSre* 

Demeure, comme sur la terre, 

Le mobile de mes transports* 

Puisqu’ Apollon trouva la branche 
Du vert laurier, en se trompant, 

Et puisque C6rhs, blonde et blanche 
Cherchant sa fille, allant, rampant, 

Et circulant comme un serpent, 

Folle d’une douleur suprSme, 

Appnt, pourtant, h TnptolSme, 

Par un hasard, I’art d’^leusis, 

Puisque Junon, croyant mal faire, 

Susata I'heureuse col&re 
D’Hercule et la sainte misbre 
Fatale k tant de Busins, 

Je suis k toi* 


— C’est Ih, sans doute, 
Dit la Vdritd, sur ma route 
Ce qu’on nomme un pas de gdant! 
J'embrassai la jeune Ddesse 
Et comme on embrasse un enfant, 

Et plein d’une chaude alldgresse, 

Ayant salud ma maltresse, 

Je m’dloignai tout tnomphant 
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G. L van Roosbroeck — Bibliography of 18th Cen- 
tury Dramatic Parody . . . In preparation 

GENERAL 

R Caulfeild — The French Literature of Louisiana $1.50 

G. L van Roosbroeck — The Reincarnation of H. L. 

Mencken $ .50 

B. Matulka — The Meaning of Roman ticism 

In preparation 

COMPARATIVE LITERATURE SERIES 

N. C. Shields — Italian Translations in America . $4.00 

H. J. Gamand — The Influence of Walter Scott on 

the Works of Balzac Out of prmt 



H. D. MacPherson— /?. L. Stevenson A Study in 
French Influence (Illustrated) 

Paper $1 00; Bound in Cloth $I 50 
B. Matulka — The Novels of Juan de Flores and 
Their European Diffusion. A Study in Com- 
parative Literature $4 00 

J Rossi — The Abbe Galiani in France $1 00 

B. Matulka — The Cid as a Courtly Hero . From the 
Amadts to Corneille ... . $ .75 

R A Soto — Un olvidado Precursor del Modermsmo 
Frances • Della Rocca De Vergalo $ 

A H Krappe — Balor mth the Evil Eye. Studies in 
Celtic and French Literature . . $2 25 

R. D. Scott — The Thumb of Knowledge in Legends 
of Finn, Sigurd, and Taliesin Studies in Celtic 
and French Literature .. $2 25 

B Matulka — An Anti-feminist Treatise of Fifteenth 
Century Spam Luis de Lucencts Repetunon 
de Amores .... . . . $ .50 

B Matulka — The “Last of the Abencerrajes’* in 
France in 1599 . In preparation 

A lacuzzi — The European Vogue of Favarfs Plays 

In preparation 


LINGUISTICS 

E. Cross — Syncope and Kindred Phenomena in 
Latin Inscriptions from the Parts of the Roman 
World where Romance Speech Developed $I 25 
H L. Humphreys — A Study of Case Reduction m 
the Old French Pronoun In preparation 

OLD FRENCH 

V. L Dedeck-Hdry — The Life of Saint Alexis. An 
Old French Poem of the Eleventh Century. 

With an Introduction and a special Glossary .$1.00 
E. Brugger — The lUumbiated Tree in Two Ar- 
thurian Romances .$1.00 

E M Grimes — The Lays of Desird, Graelent and 



Mellon - Edition of the Texts with an Introduc- 
tion . . . ... $1.25 

H. E. Manning — La Vie de Saint Thibaat An Old 

French Poem of the Thirteenth Century $1.25 

J. Harris — Mane de France: The Lays Gugemar, 
Lanval and a fragment of Yonec. With a study 
of the life and work of the author . . $1 50 

A. "W. Thompson — ^The Elucidation, A Prologue to 
the Conte del Graal . . . .$1 25 

STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCE 

J. L Gerig— Antoine Arlier and the Renaissance 
at Ntmes ... . . $ .75 

J. L. Gerig — BarthiUmy Aneau. A Study in Hu- 
manism . . . .In preparation 

B Matulka — ^The Earliest Work of Maurice ScSve . 

La Deplourable Fin de Flamete, Elegante in- 
vention de Jehan de Flores espaignol (1535) 

In preparation 

F Blankner — Ulnfluenza di Dante e del ‘ dolce stil 
nuovo’ sulle Opere di Lorenzo def Medici il 
Magnifico {The Influence of Dante and of the 
Dolce stil nuovo on the Works of Lorenzo de’ 

Medici U Magruficd) In preparation 

M. T Brunetti — Frangois de Billon and Sixteenth 
Century Feminism In preparation 

17th CENTURY 

H. D MacPherson — Censorship under Louis XIV 
{1661-1715). Some Aspects of its Influence .$1.50 
G. L. van Roosbroeck — Boileau, Racine, FuretiSre, 
etc . Chapelmn Dicoiffe (Parody of the Cid) $1 25 
L Leavenworth — The Physics of Pascal . .. .$150 

G. L. van Roosbroeck — The Unpublished Poems of 


the Marquis de la Fare (1644-1712) $ .75 

G. L. van Roosbroeck — The Genesis of Corneille’s 
"Mihte” $75 


G. L. van Roosbroeck — Studies on CornieUe (Two 
volumes) In preparation 



T. Morns — Corbin, A prficieux Novelist of the 
Seventeenth Century Le Martyre t^Amour, 
Republished with an Introduction In preparation 

EDITIONS OP RARE 17th CENTURY PLATS 

H L. Cook — Georges de Scuddry, La Mart de 
C4sar, Republished with an Introduction . $1 00 

B Matulica — Georges de Scuddry, Le Prince 
DSgaisS, Republished with an Introduction $1.00 

E. H Polinger — Claude Billard’s Tragedy Gaston 

de Foix, Republished with an Introduction $1 00 
M. A White — ^The Earliest French Play About 

America Acoubar ou la Layouts trahie $1 00 
G. L van Roosbroeck — Saint-Evremond, La Com- 
idle des Acadimistes (Text of the MS of 
1638), Published with an Introduction $100 
Melvin H Kelly — A Defense of Richelieu's Poli- 
tics Europe by Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin .$1.00 
B. Gallinger — ^Jean Claveret, L’Esprit Fort, Repub- 
lished wi^ an Introduction . . In preparation 
A. C. Lund — ^Antoine Mareschal, Le Rcdlleur ou La 
Satyre da Temps, Republished with an Intro- 
duction In preparation 

F. W Lindsay — Georges de Scuddry, Axiane, a 

Tragi-comedy in prose (1644) Republished 
with an Introduction In preparation 

18 th CENTURY 

David Eugene Smith — d’Alembert, Discours sur la 
Pkilosophie, facsimile reproduction of the orig- 
inal manusCTipt $1 00 

G. L. van Roosbroeck — Ahirette’ An Unpublished 

Parody of Voltaire’s Alzire $1.00 

G L. van Roosbroeck — L’Empiriqae: An Unpub- 
lished Parody of Voltaire’s MoAomet, . . . $100 
G. L. van Roosbroeck and A. Constans — PoUchia- 
elle, Comte de Paonfter- An Unpublished 
Parody of the Gloneux of Destoudies (1732) $ .75 



B. Levy — The Unpublished Plays of Carolet. A 

New Chapter on the Thidtre de la Foire . .$2 00 

E H. Polmger — Pierre-Charles Roy, Playwright 
and Satirist ( 1 683-1764) $2 00 

V. B. Grannis — A Study of Dramatic Parody in 

Eighteenth Century France .. . . . $2.75 

G L. van Roosbroeck — Persian Letters before 

Montesquieu . . $1 50 

B. Levy — A Precursor of Figaro Ulntrigue Inutile 

by Carolet (1736) . . .In preparation 

B Levy — Prototype of Favart. U Amour Paysan 
by Carolet (1737) ... .In preparation 

G L van Roosbroeck — A Parody Against J -J. 
Rousseau Le Sanvage Hors de Condition 

In preparation 

C. F. Morris — Esthetic Theories in France from 

1715 to 1749 . ... In preparation 

R. Lee — La Mettne, UHomme-Plante, Republish- 

ed vith an Introduction . . In preparation 

MODERN LITERATURE 

S. A. Rhodes — The Cult of Beauty in Charles 

Baudelaire (Two volumes) . . .$3 50 

G. L van Roosbroeck— The Legend of the Deco- 

dents . $1.50 

1. Brown — Leconte de Lisle A Study on the Man 

and Ms Poetry $1.50 

Jules Laforgue — Hamlet or the Consequences of 
Filial Piety, Translated, with a Preliminary 
Study, by G L. van Roosbroeck (Illustrated 
by Jan Matulka) In preparation 

W. T Bandy — Baudelaire Before Contemporary 

French Criticism In preparation 

J A Owen — The Last of the Dandies. Robert de 

Montesquiou-Fezensac In preparation 

A. P. Moore — Casimir Delavigne, Dramatist (1793- 

1843) In preparation 

G. M. Spnng — The Vitalism of Count de Gobineau $2.50 



ORIGINAL WORKS 

E. M. Lebert— Le Masque de la Vie (Po&ies) $ .75 
G. L van Roosbroeck — Grotesques (Illustrated) . $1 50 

In special binding $2.50 

RUMANIAN SERIES 

L. Feraru — The Development of Rumanian Poetry $1 50 


The Publications of the Institute of French Studies, 
Inc, is a cooperative and an inter-university organiza- 
tion, which aims at encouraging and facilitating the pub- 
lication of literaiy and scholarly studies, criticisms, 
reprints of rare texts, bibliographies, studies on art, as 
well as original works It is a non-commercial under- 
taking, designed for the service of scholarship in the 
broad sense of the word. It issues at the lowest possible 
cost the works entrusted to its care, advertises them free 
of charge, and brings them to the attention of the pnbUc 
or other agencies interested in them Manuscripts and 
inquines should be addressed to the Editor. 

Associate Members will receive seven dollars worth 
of books for the payment of five dollars yearly. They 
are to select, from the list, books amounting to five dol- 
lars, and two dollars worth will be sent to them free of 
charge. 

Members will receive fourteen dollars worth of 
books for the payment of ten dollars yearly They are 
to select, from the list, books amounting to ten dollars, 
and four dollars worth will be sent to them free of 
charge. 

Libraries, educational institutions or associations 
may become Institutional Members Those subscnbing 
to the complete series of the Publications of the Institute 
of French Studies, Inc., will receive a reduction of thirty 
per cent (30%) on every one of the books Libraries 



ptacmg ordMS .mounting to not 

M. aL win receive . fifteen per cent (155!)) reiiucnon 

on that order. 


Address mgairtcs and orders to 

PROFESSOR G. L. VAN ROOSBROECK 

>^04 PhilosoT)hv Hall 


Columbia University- 
New York, N Y , U S A 



VITA 

Born Dresden, Germany, March 30, 1897 
Education 

University of Vermont, A B , 1916 
Columbia University, AM, 1917, Ph D , 1933 

Positions held 

Lawrenceville School, 1917-1918 

Goucher College, 1919-1922 

Johns Hopkins University, 1919-1920 

Harvard University, Fall term of 1922 

New York University, 1924-1926 

Williams College, 1926-1931 

University of California at Los Angeles, 1933- 



